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A rire of fierce and laughing light 


That clove the shuddering heart of night 
Leapt earthward, and the thunder’s might 
That pants and yearns 
Made fitful music round its flight : 
And earth saw Burns. 


The joyous lightning found its voice 
And bade the heart of wrath rejoice 
And scorn uplift a song to voice 
The imperial hate 
That smote the god of base men’s choice 
At God’s own gate. 


Before the shrine of dawn, wherethrough 

The lark rang rapture as she flew, 

It flashed and fired the darkling dew : 
And all that heard 

With love or loathing hailed anew 


A new day’s word. 
Vor, XXXIX—No., 228 
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The servants of the lord of hell, 
As though their lord had blessed them, fell 
Foaming at mouth for fear, so well 

They knew the lie 
Wherewith they sought to scan and spell 
The unsounded sky. 





The god they made them in despite 
Of man and woman, love and light, 
Strong sundawn and the starry night, 

The lie supreme, 
Shot through with song, stood forth to sight 
A devil’s dream. 

















And he that bent the lyric bow 

And laid the lord of darkness low 

And bade the fire of laughter glow 
Across his grave, 

And bade the tides above it flow, 

Wave hurtling wave, 






Shall he not win from latter days 

More than his own could yield of praise? 

Ay, could the sovereign singer’s bays 
Forsake his brow, 

The warrior’s, won on stormier ways, 

Still clasp it now. 


He loved, and sang of love: he laughed, 
And bade the cup whereout he quaffed 
Shine as a planet, fore and aft, 

And left and right, 
And keen as shoots the sun’s first shaft 
Against the night. 


ROBERT BURNS 


But love and wine were moon and sun 
For many a fame long since undone, 
And sorrow and joy have lost and won 
By stormy turns 
As many a singer’s soul, if none 
More bright than Burns. 


And sweeter far in grief or mirth 

Have songs as glad and sad of birth 

Found voice to speak of wealth or dearth 
In joy of life : 

But never song took fire from earth 
More strong for strife. 


The daisy by his ploughshare cleft, 

The lips of women loved and left, 

The griefs and joys that weave the weft 
Of human time, 

With craftsman’s cunning, keen and deft, 
He carved in rhyme. 


But Chaucer’s daisy shines a star 
Above his ploughshare’s reach to mar, 
And mightier vision gave Dunbar 
More strenuous wing 
To hear around all sins that are 
Hell dance and sing. 


And when such pride and power of trust 

In song’s high gift to arouse from dust 

Death, and transfigure love or lust 
Through smiles or tears 

In golden speech that takes no rust 
From cankering years, 
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As never spake but once in one 
Strong star-crossed child of earth and sun, 
Villon, made music such as none 
May praise or blame, 
A crown of starrier flower was won 
Than Burns may claim. 


But never, since bright earth was born 

In rapture of the enkindling morn, 

Might godlike wrath and sunlike scorn 
That was and is 

And shall be while false weeds are worn 
Find word like his. 


Above the rude and radiant earth 
That heaves and glows from firth to firth 
In vale and mountain, bright in dearth 


And warm in wealth, 
Which gave his fiery glory birth 
By chance and stealth, 


Above the storms of praise and blame 

That blur with mist his lustrous name, 

His thunderous laughter went and came, 
And lives and flies ; 

The roar that follows on the flame 
When lightning dies. 


Earth, and the snow-dimmed heights of air, 

And water winding soft and fair 

Through still sweet places, bright and bare, 
By bent and byre, 

Taught him what hearts within them were : 
But his was fire. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 





THE FACTS ABOUT 
THE VENEZUELA BOUNDARY 


THE question of the boundary of British Guiana has been mystified 
by continual reference to a point that has little to do really with 
the matter, and that is the ‘Schomburgk line,’ and it is necessary, 
if we would arrive at the facts, to clear the field of arguments so 
controversial and unproductive, and to hark back to the period 
antecedent to the present English occupation and previous to the 
birth of the Venezuelan Republic. 

The right or title to a country is acquired either by conquest, by 
inheritance from the original invaders, or by ‘ effective occupation,’ 
the last named being the doctrine introduced at the Congo Con- 
ference embodied in the ‘ Act of Conference, 1885,’ and subscribed to 
by the Powers represented at the Conference.! 

The question of inheritance is one depending almost entirely upon 
official records ; in this case Dutch, Spanish, and Portuguese. The 
Dutch records are, I believe, in our own possession ; the Spanish and 
Portuguese have fortunately been made available to students in recent 
years. Doubtless copies of these records will be presented to Parlia- 
ment when the papers are laid before it at the opening of the session, 
and only one or two points can be briefly touched upon in these notes. 

The Spanish records embrace a period of more than 300 years, 
and are very voluminous ; they have been carefully preserved, and 
conclusively prove that no settlement was ever made by Spain on the 
coast between the river Orinoco and the river Amazon, and the admis- 
sion is made that the whole of that coast was occupied commercially 
by Flemings (Dutch), English, and French, without one word of 
remonstrance being raised by the Spanish Government. It may be 
confidently stated that Spain never claimed from the States-General 
one inch of the territory colonised by the Dutch in Guiana. 

Intrigues were carried on with a view to encroachment on Dutch 
territory, but they were never successful, at least not to any great 
extent. A secret expedition, one of these intrigues, was sent against 
the Dutch on the Cuyuni, the object being to obtain possession of the 
gold-mines, apparently the mines of Caratal, or, at any rate, mines in 
their immediate neighbourhood, and amongst the prisoners taken on 
this occasion was a Dutch miner. 

A vigorous protest was raised against this high-handed proceeding 
by the Governor of Essequibo, which was the cause of long and 

? General Act of the West African Conference, chap. vi. arts. 34, 35. 
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tedious inquiries being carried on between the Hague, Madrid, and 
the colonies, and resulting in the conveyance of a caution to the 
Spanish colonial officials not to transgress again. 

The Dutch and French colonies were gradually enlarged, and 
were known by the names of their capital cities. What little know- 
ledge Spain possessed of the interior of the part under consideration 
was exclusively obtained by the Capuchin missionaries, who established 
themselves on the Orinoco in 1724, and extended their missions in 
the direction of the Dutch colonies as far as Tumeremo, a place used 
solely as a cattle station, south of Guacipati. These missions were 
not in any way under the control of the local government, yet they 
were of a political character, and it might be said that the ecclesiastical 
authority and the Spanish Government were synonymous terms. In 
the official communications that passed between these missions and 
the Government, it is stated that the boundary between the Dutch 
colony of Essequibo and Spanish Guiana was a line drawn south from 
the mouth of the river Agiurré to the river Miamo (a tributary of the 
Yuruari) and still on southward to Aripamuri. Now this line lies far 
to the west of the one modestly laid down by Schomburgk on behalf 
of the British Government as the proposed western limit of the colony 
of British Guiana, but is one that might justly be claimed by us. 
This line marks roughly the limit between the dense forest that 
stretches all the way from the Essequibo river to the Yuruari and the 
open savannah country, stretching from the Orinoco to the Yuruari. 

The States-General, in their patents appointing the governors of 
Essequibo, add the title of Governor of Orinoco, and the governors 
grant protections or passports to points on the banks of the Orinoco, 
and the boundaries as above stated are sometimes described in these 
passports. In the charter granted by the States-General to the 
Dutch West India Company in 1621, the Orinoco river is given as 
the western limit of the territorial monopoly ; no opposition was 
raised by Spain to the limits assigned by the States-General to the 
company in this charter, and indeed in the Treaty of 1648 these 
limits were acknowledged by Spain. 

When the Dutch colonies were taken by the English in 1782, the 
limits of the colonies were defined as embracing Point Barima and 
ten leagues within the Orinoco, together with all territory to the 
south as far as the higher reaches of the Cuyuni, including the 
Yuruari river. 

The Dutch records are even more emphatic than the Spanish with 
regard to the limits of the colony, and will confirm our right and 
title to the territory from the point of view of inheritance, as is 
naturally to be supposed, in a far more complete manner than the 
Spanish, upon which alone apparently the Venezuelans base their 
claim, although, so far as I can ascertain, no proper statement of their 
claim has ever been formulated. If we hold this territory by right of 
inheritance, we equally hold it by right of conquest, as the English 
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took the colony from the Dutch in 1782, and again in 1796, by force 
of arms. We are also in effective occupation ; mining communities 
are scattered all about the disputed area, and the Government have 
organised a sufficient police force to protect life and property. 

With regard to the much-discussed Schomburgk line there is very 
considerable misconception and misrepresentation in most publica- 
tions. The line first appeared on a crude sketch-map lithographed 
by John Arrowsmith in 1840, and presented to Parliament with 
‘Extracts from the memorial of Mr. Schomburgk, who lately explored 
the interior of British Guiana under the directions of the Geographi- 
cal Society of London’; upon this map the line is drawn along the 
Amacuru river and across the Imataca Mountains to the Cuyuni river, 
and thence to Mount Roraima, in such a way as to include the 
basins of the Barima, the Barama and Mazaruni rivers within the 
British colony ; the line crosses the Cuyuni some few miles above the 
‘site of an old Dutch post.’ It was not till the summer of 1841, more 
than twelve months after this rough sketch-map had been presented to 
Parliament, that Schomburgk made his survey of the stretch of country 
north ofthe Cuyuni river through which this line had been drawn, and 
he found, as he expected (otherwise why make a survey? ), that the 
courses and positions of the rivers were very inaccurately laid down on 
the old maps ; he wrote, ‘ We determined twenty-one points astronomi- 
cally and acquired a correct knowledge of the course of the Waini., 
Barima, Amacuru, Barama and Cuyuni, all of which had never been 
visited before by any person competent to delineate them in a map; no 
wonder, therefore, that their actual course should be almost opposite to 
whatit is represented in extant maps.’ A reduced sketch of this map, the 
data for which were obtained with such elaboration and at great 
expense, was sent home to the Royal Geographical Society, and was 
published in the journal of that Society in 1843. The original drawing 
on a large scale was sent to the Colonial Secretary in a despatch 
from Governor Light in 1841. It has never been reproduced, but 
the boundary was laid down on this map from the coast at the mouth 
of the Amacuru river to the point on the Cuyuni river where that river 
is joined by a small tributary named the Acarabisi, and so far it agrees 
with the geographical facts recorded on the sketch-map of 1840 ; the 
valleys of the Barima and Guainia rivers being included in the 
British colony. At this point the reliable Schomburgk line stops. 
South of the Cuyuni river and between it and Mount Roraima 
no boundary has been marked, since more accurate surveys were 
available, and the inaccurate and discredited sketch-map of 1840 
remains as the only authority for this southern part of the Schom- 
burgk line. An excellent map embodying the results of Schomburgk’s 
surveys to date was drawn by Mr. Hebert, the cartographer employed 
at the Colonial Office, showing the Schomburgk line as above described, 
north of the Cuyuni river. On some copies of this map a boundary 
line has been coloured upwards along the Cuyuni river to its source, 
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thus bridging the interval between the Cuyuni river and Mouat 
Roraima; but this is not an authoritative boundary, and the limit 
suggested by Schomburgk for the western boundary of British Guiana 
is still left as in 1841, uncertain and undefined for a space of about 
one hundred and thirty miles from the mouth of the Acarabisi to 
Mount Roraima. But the Schomburgk line, even if it could be 
identified, has little really to do with the matter now. It was merely 
suggested, as other lines have since been suggested, by the British 
Government as a liberal form of settlement ; it has not been accepted 
and has therefore lost what value it had. The question should be 
settled by reference to the early records, and the documents above 
referred to confer upon us the right to extend our boundary to the 
headwaters of the Cuyuni and some of its tributaries. It should be 
borne in mind that the whole country from the Essequibo to and 
beyond Yuruan is covered with dense forest, and that the open 
savannah country commences just before reaching the mines near 
Guacipati, on the Yuruari river. 

The nature of the country renders it very easy of occupation from 
the Orinoco side and very difficult of occupation from the Essequibo 
side. As a consequence, the mines on the upper Yuruari have been 
occupied by miners from Venezuela, and a road has been cut through 
the forest about twenty miles in length, to the police post of Yuruan, 
which is the extreme point at this moment of Venezuelan occupation. 
On the other hand, from the British side, despite the difficulties 
presented by the forest and by falls and rapids in the rivers, miners 
have penetrated the country, and are at work at various places on 
the Potaro, Mazaruni, Puruni, Cuyuni, Barima and Barama rivers, 
under Government control and inspection. So far, therefore, as the 
doctrine of ‘effective occupation’ goes, one is justified in presuming 
that the whole country would be declared British by any arbitrator 
or court of arbitration that might be appointed to define the boundary 
between the colony and the Republic. The Venezuelan Government 
has issued maps from time to time, on which the boundary of the 
Republic is shown as following the course of the Essequibo River 
from mouth to source ; all territory lying to the west of the Essequibo 
and not claimed by Brazil is shown on these maps as part of the 
Republic of Venezuela. This would reduce the area of British 
Guiana to something under 20,000 square miles. 

By this preposterous demarcation territory that had never been 
in the occupation of Spain, but had been continuously occupied by 
the Dutch, and had been conquered and occupied by the British 
before the Venezuelan Republic came into existence, would be trans- 
ferred to that Republic. 

I feel quite confident that when the case is presented by H. M. 
Government, our title to the country will be proved up to the hilt, 
even from the Spanish records upon which Venezuela bases her claim. 

Joun Bo.ton. 
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THE 
RELATIONS OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND' 


AFTER a great crisis in the life of a man, or of a people, a searching 
self-examination is necessary. It is sometimes found, not without 
wonder, that, if no change is made in the reciprocal position of 
individuals or of States, an immense change has, none the less, come 
over it. It is found, with astonishment, that the safest means to 
alter radically certain relations lies in not intentionally making the 
slightest alteration in them. 

By a crisis I must say I do not mean only the Transvaal business, 
and the events of which the South African Republic has been the 
theatre or the cause. China, Armenia, Venezuela, may be looked 
upon as the parts of a whole, as the successive acts of a political 
drama, of which the Transvaal is the last scene. Im all these 
quarters of the globe, as widely separated the one from the other as 
is well possible, events have happened with a common, identical 
character, and they have taught us some important facts. We have 
had brought under our very eyes the inextricable interdependency, 
the indissoluble oneness of questions in appearance the most distant 
and the most dissimilar. We have seen reacting, the one upon the 
other, the two great movements which influence at the present time 
the nations of the world: the first, this constant expansion of full- 
blooded, healthy people, this partition of new continents, this gradual 
enclosure of the commons of two hemispheres; the second, this 
disaggregation, this slow decomposition, this death-struggle of the 
Sick Men of the East and the Far East—that is to say, of empires 
which have outlived themselves, and of States with only the rudi- 
mentary life and the artificial unity of inorganic bodies. 

We have seen defeated China and victorious Japan become pawns 
on the chessboard of the West; the Armenians suffer from the 
mutual suspicions and the diplomatical byplay of the Great Powers ; 
the sudden and peremptory intervention of the Washington Govern- 


1 The writer must beg for the indulgence of his readers: he writes, as they will 
only too easily find out, in a language not his own. 
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ment jeopardise, if not precisely the peace of the world, at any rate 
the cause of humanity and good policy in the East; and, finally, the 
unlawful raid of Doctor Jameson on the Transvaal very nearly bring 
the spark to the magazine of powder and precipitate, the one upon 
the other, two of the greatest Powers of Europe. 

Verily a good record for less than twelve months. And it is 
not the whole story. At the same time we have observed, among 
the leading nations of the world, a new and ominous tendency to 
new grouping. Those of us who believed that the international 
system of Europe is immutably organised, that it ought to revolve 
with the certainty and the fixedness of the laws governing the 
solar system ; those who thought it is in the eternal fitness of 
things for a triple alliance composed of Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
to face a dual Franco-Russian alliance, while between these two great 
agglomerations England, an isolated, insulated comet, an erratic 
star, whose course is difficult to calculate, should describe its in- 
dependent orbit—these have surely received some startling intelli- 
gence. 

First (like Adams and Leverrier, tracking to his distant lair, by 
calculation only, the great disturbing planet, Neptune), it has been dis- 
covered that these great constellations suffer some anomalies, seem- 
ingly indicating the existence of a new source of attraction outside of 
their own system. Secondly, to drop the heavenly metaphor, we 
have seen, beside these permanent syndicates, new and temporary 
consortiuwums—in China, France, Germany and Russia; at Constanti- 
nople, England, France and -Russia—whose importance is not to 
be undervalued, whether they constitute new and lasting formations, 
or whether they are only destined to expedite business by relieving 
those cumbrous machines, the great alliances, from part of their 
task. 

If such were the general lessons of last year, the Transvaal crisis 
has brought to them its additional contingent: the events of last 
month have taught England and the world some great facts. Of 
some of these facts it is possible to give joy to England without an 
afterthought. The occasion has found the man. In Mr. Chamberlain 
the United Kingdom seems to have brought up at last a statesman, 
in the full sense of the word. He was the most-discussed, the most- 
hated, of the members of the Government; he is to-day the most 
universally looked up to of the Ministers, the most popular of 
politicians. He has displayed at the emergency qualities of resolute- 
ness, energy, promptness to think and to act, clear-sightedness, tact, 
firmness, and last, but not least, of loyal adherence to the law of 
nations, which have justly put him, at a bound, at the top of the 
ladder. Criticisms were passed at the first moment—and that in 
the columns of the leading English daily papers—against his quick 
and determined intervention against the raid and the raiders. It 
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has been seen since how everything in his conduct was part of a well- 
considered whole, and that, if he had not hurried to put on his side 
the equities of the case, he could not have usefully mediated between 
President Kriger and the Uitlanders, nor have given satisfaction by 
the way to the national pride. 

A very creditable experience, too, has been the display of patriotic 
spirit during the crisis. It would not be truthfulness on my part to 
add, as I see some great papers complacently do, that this display has 
been wholly without bluster. But it is perfectly true that it has 
had something imposing. For once the most opposite parties have 
been at one. 

It may be observed, by the way, that the immense advantage the 
Tories enjoy over the Liberals in matters of foreign politics has been 
once more brought to light. Ifthe last Cabinet had been sitting in 
Downing Street, they could not have dared to do what Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Lord Salisbury have done easily. They would have imme- 
diately been taken to task with the accusation of dishonour, 
humiliating submission, &c. Little Englanders—true or so-called— 
are unable to act with impunity as the great Englanders. It is all a 
matter of personal credit and fame ; and it is as true in international 
politics as anywhere, that ‘the one*may not look over the fence, 
while the other may steal the mare.’ There is some amusement to 
note that, as in home politics the Tories (I mean by this old-fashioned 
word, the Unionists) have the immense advantage that the House of 
Lords—the ‘ brake ’ and the ‘ extinguisher ’ of Liberal heroic measures 
—does not operate against them—that is to say, against itself—so, in 
foreign politics the Opposition does not dare to do its business—to 
wit, to oppose. This party plays on velvet, or rather with loaded dice. 
The greater its responsibility. 

The best of this explosion of patriotism—and it has done great 
good, in spite of the, perhaps unpreventable, mixture of Jingoism—is 
that it has not confined itself to the small area of the mother-country. 
The Colonies have seized this opportunity to show up in their true 
colours. The Dominion of Canada, in close proximity to the great 
Republic of the New World, where the Message of President Cleveland 
had just brought upa regular Western tornado of popular anti-English 
feeling, has manifested unmistakably its present resolution not to 
merge itself in the neighbouring democracy. 

Even those pure-blooded Anglo-Saxons who, like Professor 
Goldwin Smith and Sir Richard Cartwright, have lent themselves to 
the reproach of seeing in the passage of Canada from the Union Jack 
to the Stars and Stripes only the fulfilment of a natural law of destiny, 
have raised their voice for the old country. Once more the French 
Canadians have shown that they are the true supporters of loyalism 
and of the British connection. What a change since 1838, and the 
wise, gallant attempt of Lord Durham! What an eloquent preaching 
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in favour of large popular concessions and unlimited self-government ! 
Meanwhile the young, active, healthy, growing communities of 
Australasia sent, by the Premier of New South Wales, their message 
of filial goodwill. 

There are other, more doubtful, lessons of the crisis. For instance, 
has it not put in strong relief that isolation which a Canadian Minister, 
Mr. Foster, has not feared to call splendid, while a member of the 
Dominion Opposition, Sir Richard Cartwright, did not scruple to name 
it supremely dangerous? I shall take, lower down, the occasion to 
examine more carefully that British insularity, and to look, first, if it 
is a reality, and not a fiction, in present conditions ; and, secondly, if 
it can ever be serviceable to England. 

Another feature of the situation brought to light, of which it is 
allowable to doubt the beneficent character, is the marked tendency 
to Chauvinism or Jingoism shown by a part of the public and of the 
press. Leading articles like those which at first bitterly criticised 
the conduct of Mr. Chamberlain, or rather the conduct this clever 
politician had thought fit to take from the hands of such public 
servants as the permanent heads of the South African department in 
the Colonial Office—Sir Robert Meade and Mr. Fairfield—would be by 
themselves pitiful symptoms, even if they had not been succeeded in 
some cases by rather fulsome panegyrics of the same statesman. It 
is lawful for music-halls and their audiences to see no contradiction 
between cheering vociferously Jameson and his gallant raid to the 
rescue of the famous Johannesburgers and those threatened ‘ women 
and children of delicate nurture and English birth,’ and yelling at the 
same time in honour of the statesman who has telegraphed the arrest 
of this identical gang. 

The poetical effusion of Mr. Alfred Austin is only the indiscretion 
of a minor bard ; but the welcome it has received is more ominous. 
There is something against the grain in hearing the Boers—these 
simple, sober, solid, strong men, who have so well saved their country 
on the battlefield, and made so wise and so noble a use of their victory 
—denounced as boasters and braggers. 

A Frenchman would perhaps be excusable if he registered, with 
some sardonical and revengeful amusement, the breaking of the sluices 
of insult against the German Emperor. It is so short a time since 
some of those who have the most distinguished themselves in this 
political Billingsgate were upbraiding us, and making a crime in us 
of demonstrations much less general, starting from much less respon- 
sible quarters, and, after all, challenged by much greater provocation. 
However, such a getting loose of popular passions is dangerous. It 
is a case of Hodie tibi, cras mihi ; and, meanwhile, the peace of the 
world suffers. 

Such incidents are too easy to exploit, as well as the silly bluster 
of a Finch-Hatton or a Maclean, and the street excesses of the mob in 
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the East End. Sedate and enlightened minds can but deplore that 
such disorders in the political body, with the consequences they may 
lead to, are the natural result of the pernicious influence of speculation 
and international finance on public business, and should more specially 
flow from that anomalous and monstrous creation of modern public 
law, the Chartered Company—a type the world had reason to hope as 
extinct as the dodo, since the transfer to the State of the rights of 
the Honourable East India and of the Hudson Bay Companies. 

I have only dealt lightly, until now, with the principal political 
and psychological features of the new situation. This rapid sketch 
may perhaps serve as a preface to a review and re-examination of the 
principles on which rest, at the present time, the relations of the 
United Kingdom with other States. This want has been so strongly 
felt that, instinctively, everybody, chiefly in England, has under- 
taken the task. We Frenchmen have been able to measure, with 
lively and sincere pleasure, the changes brought by a few weeks, 
during which life has been fast and intense. Is it the past we have 
to deal with? The judgments are singularly modified on the causes 
and the circumstances of the declaration of war in 1870, on the spirit 
of German policy, on the respective responsibilities of the two nations. 
Turn we to the present ? The Franco-Russian alliance, so long an 
object of banter or of denunciation, has become a great international 
fact of the first rank, a solid and prudent contrivance, the necessary 
counterpoise of the Triple Alliance, one of the foundations of European 
public law, one of the best sureties of a peace which had everything 
to gain, in not depending any more on the sole will of a single man. 
Is the future in debate? The tone has wholly changed, and, with 
the manner, the matter too. Advances have a knack of becoming 
overtures; hints may easily end in proposals. A conversation is 
entered into. Things are said—and that is exactly why I am here 
trying to answer them. 


II 


To begin with, it cannot be useless to inquire what are the true 
reciprocal feelings of the two nations. There is no unpractical senti- 
mentality in such a course. Feelings are among the capital data of 
the problem. In politics, just as in finance, in speculation, in this 
world of the money-market, where coarse material interests seem to 
rule, and where fancy plays such a part, and is harnessed to the car 
of ‘ bears’ or ‘ bulls,’ idealism, after all, is the strongest. I do not need 
to add that it cannot pertain to me to speak about the state of mind 
of England. I have not even the right to speak in the name of 
France. All I am able and willing to do is to describe with perfect 
candour the feelings, the ideas, the dispositions of a Frenchman. 

Even so modest an ambition is not without its daring. On both 
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sides of the narrow seas we are too much accustomed to rely exclu- 
sively on middlemen, to take'on trust from a go-between what it 
would be so much in our interest to go and draw at the very foun- 
tain-head. Often we fancy we hear the voice of a Frenchman or an 
Englishman : in fact, it is the mere echo of the hateful prejudices of 
a reporter, or of ‘our special commissioner,’ or ‘our own correspon- 
dent’; often, very often, a foreigner to both the nations he sets so 
willingly by the ears. 

This chapter could be lengthy. For my own part, I could myself 
‘a tale unfold.’ How many times, when one has the honour to 
write nearly every day on foreign politics, has not one’s thought been 
travestied or mutilated, one’s language disfigured! How many so- 
called summaries which are only treacherous or stupid parodies! Of 
course, I know, de minimis non curat pretor. It is a very small 
wrong, but it is a typical instance. Tomy mind, there is great good 
in protesting against such proceedings every time it is possible. 

Undoubtedly it is not everybody who writes who sins so ; it is not 
even every time he writes that anybody who sins, sins so. But there 
is a bad system in use; to wit, for great papers to satisfy themselves 
with abstracts and summaries from agencies or correspondents instead 
of reading and digesting for themselves authentical analyses ; and 
there is, besides, a bad method at work among some pressmen, who 
deal with facts and truth in international matters as if they were 
mortal foes. 

Unfortunately, we cannot wholly relegate Chauvinism, its pomps 
and its works, to this set of deceitful inventions. It is only too 
true that it rages sometimes—that it poisons, sometimes, with its 
venom whole classes or parties. But it must be in justice acknow- 
ledged that it has not taken root on one side of the Manche solely. 
If Paris has her boulevard papers and her hectoring journalists, so 
often ridiculous, London has also her music-halls, her clubs, and 
her bullies, who are not the less laughable because we have been 
credibly told that these gallant knights are sometimes natural-born 
Yankees. France has got her Chauvinists, England her Jingoes. 
There is not a wide difference. If some writers and speakers among 
us live rather frugally on a poor stock of declamations against 
‘ perfidious Albion,’ of well-worn-out reminiscences from the War of a 
Hundred Years, of denunciations against the murderers of the Maid 
of Orleans, of old catch-words against Pitt and Coburg, some English- 
men do actually believe, or pretend to do so, that every Frenchman 
goes about clamouring incessantly : 

Fe, fa, fi, fo, fum ! 
I smell the breath of an Englishman. 


Be he alive, or be he dead, 
I'll grind his bones to make my bread. 


This being said, nothing is less in my mind than to contest the 
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existence, or to cavil about the mischief, of Chauvinism. We ourselves 
in France have suffered enough from its periodical eruptions. We 
have always withstood its aggressions or resisted its insolent claims, 
when, perhaps, there was some little desert in so doing. Those who 
have never truckled down to this idolwm fort in the matter of 
Germany, even when their own patriotism was the most lacerated by 
the unjust abuse of force, do not run the risk of swearing by this false 
god when England is in question. 

But they feel they have a right to ask for reciprocity from the 
hands of their English friends. Frankness, uttermost frankness, is a 
duty to-day. Do people seriously believe it does not contribute to 
uneasiness when the most serious organs of public opinion in a 
country take their stand on this axiom: Always, everywhere, when 
there is trouble between France and England, France is in the wrong ? 
Is there not something aggravating, when a distinguished public man 
is adjudged guilty on some scandalous count by a jury of his country- 
men, to see above the reports of his trial this headline: ‘ French 
Vices?’ Is it not possible, nay more, probable, that just as there is 
in coarse French minds a gross and ridiculous fancy portrait of the 
average Englishman—the rude caricature of the Goddam, vulgar, 
pushing, taking by storm good places or corners, opening or shutting 
windows without a thought for others; with his wife, angular, red- 
nosed, flat-footed, and sallow, and his daughters, a row of awkward 
poles—just the same there is in the English mind a libellous fancy 
picture of the Frenchman—undersized, thick-set, dumpy, pot-bellied— 
fiercely moustached, rolling frenzied eyes, boaster, bragger, hopelessly 
henpecked and home-keeping—in short, a creature of pretence and 
pretentiousness ? 

Mr. Punch is not alone engaged in the propagation of this 
libel. High and mighty literary men have not disdained to take 
their part in this conspiracy. Thackeray, who had lived—not wisely, 
perhaps, but well and long—in Paris, seems unable to conceive 
another French type than those of the cook or the dancing-master. 
Dickens has only one Frenchman in all his immense picture-gallery— 
in Little Dorrit, and then he is a villain ! 

However, it would be wrong to pursue this kind of plaintiff's 
attorney’s case. All I wanted was to show that the account does not 
run solely against us. For my own part, I prefer very much, when I 
am on the look-out for a worthy and noble expression of the true 
feelings of England’s highest sons and daughters towards France, to 
go up to Mrs. Browning, and to read again the splendidly generous 
lyrical ejaculation of Awrora Leigh ! 

And if we cannot offer on the shrine of friendship so magnificent a 
token of our own inmost disposition, history is there to tell how the 
best and greatest of our thinkers, poets, men of action, have loved and 
revered England. Every cultured Frenchman has more or less under- 
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gone her influence, from the time when, before the Revolution, the 
philosophers—Voltaire at their head, as always—discovered the 
England of Newton, of Hume, of Gibbon, of Richardson. After the 
Revolution it was the turn of the Doctrinaires, with the late Duc de 
Broglie and Guizot as their leaders, to seek in the England of Black- 
stone and De Lolme the pattern, not always very well known or 
understood, of constitutional governments. 

For the economists—Frédéric Bastiat and other followers of 
the dismal science—the England of Adam Smith and Ricardo, and 
Malthus and the Mills, the England of the Anti-corn Law League, of 
Free Trade, of Cobden, Bright, and the school of Manchester, was 
the promised land. While in the days of romanticism our painters 
found in Reynolds and Lawrence, and later in Turner, a new inspira- 
tion, our poet Shakespeare, Sainte-Beuve approached Wordsworth, sub- 
mitted himself to his benign influence, and tried to found a French 
Lakeism, Taine was writing his great history of English literature, 
which, with all its faults and its gaps, remains a noble, finely conceived, 
finely executed design, and has swayed the mind of whole generations 
of readers in France. Younger men rediscovered for themselves 
modern England. It is sufficient for my purpose to name here 
MM. Bourget and Jusserand. Some peevish minds would even find 
fault with the prevalence of a kind of Anglomania in France. 

I do not care for the slavish imitation, for the wholesale importa- 
tion of manners, fashions, dresses, pleasures, even vocabulary. But 
who can wonder that the friends quand méme of rational liberty in 
France should admire, venerate, even tenderly love, the glorious home 
of political freedom, the mater Parliamentorum with her six centuries 
of splendid traditions, the country of the manly habit of self-govern- 
ment and self-discipline ? 

Who can wonder that we look up to the fatherland of Parliament- 
arism—that is to say, the noblest, the grandest, the fairest form of 
government mankind has been able to invent? Yes, we hail with 
something of the feeling of an artist for Greece or Italy the privi- 
leged country where parliamentary institutions have struck root, 
have blossomed, and given to the world Fox, Pitt, Burke, Peel, Glad- 
stone! Those of us who have their attention more and more engrossed 
by the social problems of our day read, mark, and inwardly digest the 
history of a land where economical science, if not exactly born, at 
least has grown up, and has reached the term of its legitimate unfold- 
ing ; and where, none the less, the protection of labour, the factory 
system have taken their origin ; where the trade unions have opened 
the way to workers’ organisations, and given a good example of peace- 
ful energy, firm moderation, and successful vindication of rights. 

Can we forget that in this England of the nineteenth century one 
of the great dramas of religious thought and life has been performed ; 
that the Oxford Movement and the Anglo-Catholic revival have been, 
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mutatis mutandis, for our own time what Jansenism and Port-Royal 
were for the seventeenth century—an inexhaustible mine of soul- 
study and Christian psychology—and that the names of Newman and 
Manning have been stars of hope for some among us ? 

And, to conclude, would it be possible to harbour impious and 
wicked thoughts against the mother-country of that glorious litera- 
ture in the uninterrupted development of which Shakespeare sits en- 
throned alone, as the Mont Blanc or the Mount Everest of the chain, 
but which reaches without void or gap from Chaucer to Milton, from 
Milton to Dryden, from Pope to Johnson, from Burns to Wordsworth, 
from Coleridge to Byron, Shelley, Keats ; from Carlyle to Browning, 
Tennyson, Ruskin ; from Richardson and Fielding to Scott, from 
Scott to Dickens, Thackeray, and George Meredith ? 

In truth asplendid catalogue, which cannot be even baldly recited 
without exciting the most exalted feelings! Such being the case for 
the cultured Frenchman, is it not natural that the remembrance of 
three-quarters of a century of peace, of thirty years of a union of 
hearts, of a brotherhood of arms in the Crimea, of a brotherhood more 
intimate yet in the solidarity of freedom, civilisation and progress, 
should have forged bonds of steel between the two great liberal 
nations of the Old World; that there should be between them, under 
the real and profound likeness of their institutions, superficially dis- 
similar, mutual respect, reciprocal goodwill—why not true friendship ? 

Yes—I dare assert it—such is the state of mind of a thoughtful, 
educated Frenchman. Ido not want any other evidence than the 
constantly growing interchange—outside the circle of material interests 
—of ideas, visits, even connections. And let nobody contend that 
between the classes and the masses in this matter there is a chasm. 

Assuredly, as it would be possible for an unscrupulous, bad 
man to rouse John Bull against Jack Frog in the English rabble, 
it would not be out of the power of a demagogue in France to 
inflame Jacques Bonhomme against ‘perfidious Albion.’ This is 
simply the ill-luck of the mob. Plato had already had a glimpse 
of this prevailing of the angry, passionate part over the rational. 
This is a danger of those democratic governments, about which it 
was so complacently foretold that, without any pretext for dynastic 
war, they would inaugurate the reign of perpetual peace. 

None the less, the fact remains that, if feelings only were at stake, 
the two great nations of France and England could very easily lay 
the foundation of a mutual esteem and friendship by undertaking to 
complete the one the other, to agree to differ, and even to agree to 
co-operate. 


III 


Have they, then, got such antagonistic, conflicting interests that, 
instead of this dream of peace and concord, the reality for them must 
Vor, XXXIX—No, 228 P 
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be hostility? There was.a time when such a question would have 
been impossible. The union of hearts, the ‘ cordial understanding ’ 
has existed. It has lasted from 1830 to 1870—perhaps only to 1860, 
on account of the mistakes of the policy of Napoleon the Third—with 
a culmination of common war against a common foe from 1853 to 
1856. 

Naturally, the single fact that it is no more has left grievances 
rankling in the hearts of the two peoples. First, because, in order to 
dissolve such a tie, serious reasons must have been brought to bear. 
Secondly, because friends fallen out are very often the worst foes. I 
shall not enter now into an examination of the causes of that quarrel, 
itself one of the principal causes of the ruinous loneliness of France 
in 1870. 

It is sufficient to say here that the largest measure of responsi- 
bility falls on France itself—in the first place, on the men of the Second 
Empire, but in the next place on the nation. All the sophisms 
in the world cannot clear a country from responsibility for the 
Government it has chosen, or at any rate tolerated. More than 
that, even the systematic, unreconcilable Opposition has professed 
sympathy for the miserable, blind policy of the so-called principle of 
nationalities. Worse yet, the Government of Napoleon the Third, 
in following this new-fangled policy, did not even keep straight the 
tenor of his folly. He, at one and the same time, adopted the 
inconveniences of two opposite, exclusive courses; contributing to 
the creation of Italy, a new great Power on the flank of France, 
and making a bitter foe of this new military State by supporting 
against it the temporal sovereignty of the Roman see; maintain- 
ing the patrimony of St. Peter by the force of arms, at the sure risk of 
alienating Italy, and making a no less dangerous enemy of the Pope 
by lending assistance to Italy. 

It is not very amazing, indeed, if such conduct also alienated 
the friends Imperial France had amongst the nations of Europe, 
and specially England. But when we speak of the coldness between 
the two countries, it is another period we have in view. This 
estrangement dates from twelve or fifteen years ago, and may be 
traced back to two great causes: Egypt and colonial expansion. Let 
us first deal with this Egyptian business. 

It would be the merest affectation to deny that the original, 
initial fault was committed by France. In refusing to interfere with 
England she, by her own act, excluded herself from the regu- 
lation of a threatening situation. But afterwards? Has sufficient 
attention been paid to rights which were not a yesterday’s growth, to 
susceptibilities which were not wholly illegitimate? Can a single 
fault, the faint heart of a single statesman, strike out the record of a 
century? Are not the remembrance of French doings, the recollec- 
tion of the Suez Canal undertaking, the traditions of a long influence, 
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the numerous interests of trade, finance, science, &c., good enough 
grounds for a specially tender dealing with the suspended rights of 
France ? 

There is evidence that such thoughts and feelings have been 
present to the minds of British statesmen from the first day of the 
occupation, in the solemn promises not to remain in Egypt of the 
Liberal Government of 1883, and in the frequent attempts of the 
Cabinets since 1886 to make good this obligation. Once more here, 
I am fully prepared to acknowledge that France has not been with- 
out responsibility in the frustration of these endeavours. Once more 
I must add—but what next ? 

Suppose the continuation of the occupation is wholly laid at our 
door, has not an unfair advantage been taken of this circumstance in 
order to lengthen, or rather to perpetuate, this anomalous condition of 
things? Have not great organs in the press, leading statesmen on 
the platform, talked as if it was in the fitness of things for England 
to keep in her possession this half-way house on her road to India? 
If mistakes neither few nor small have been committed in Paris and by 
the French residents, perhaps even by the French diplomatic agents in 
Cairo, who will dare to say that no countercharges could be laid to the 
door of Downing Street, of Lord Cromer, or of Englishmen in Egypt ? 

After all said and done, can any rational friend of peace think 
that Egypt, even if great English interests were implied in her reten- 
tion, would be worth a quarrel between the two countries? And where 
lie these capital interests? Many thoughtful, competent men—and 
no Little Englanders, but chief among them Sir Charles Dilke, the 
discoverer of Greater Britain—hold that Egypt under British occu- 
pation is a snare, a delusion, and a peril ; that it lures England to false 
security ; that it draws from her scanty military resources too large a 
body of troops ; and that the best and only working arrangement for 
the Canal of Suez in time of war would be neutralisation under the 
common guarantee of the Powers. Such being the case, it cannot 
be beyond and above the strength of diplomacy to find the basis of 
an understanding on this point. I decline entirely, for myself, to 
believe in such an avowal of impotency. 

As for colonial expansion and colonial rivalries, it is well known 
that the powerful movement which draws nearly off their feet the 
great Western nations is one of the results and signs of national 
health. It may be said that, from the year 1885, this partition of 
the world, especially of Africa, has progressed by leaps and bounds. 
Some people seem to find a difficulty in allowing France to take her 
part in the scramble for land and for empire. 

To these critics it may be answered that France, in coming back 
to colonisation, has only followed one of the laws of her genius. I 
know perfectly well it is said that she has never known how to 
colonise, and that, in fact, she has lost nearly the whole of her de- 
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pendencies. But there is a great deal of ignorance in these assertions, 
If the late Sir John Seeley has inculcated one lesson more than another 
on his readers in the Expansion of England and the British Foreign 
Policy, it is that there was a time when France actually left England 
completely in the rear in the race for empire. There was a 
glorious colonial chapter in the history of France in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 

Canada has not yet lost the mark of this French era, and the 
sturdy race of French-Canadians is there to show what material the 
mother country sent off to her distant possessions. Louisiana is in 
nearly the same plight. French cowrewrs des bois and missionaries 
discovered the great lakes, the Mississippi, the Far West, and their 
names remain in many places of the United States to commemorate 
this fact. When the great Pitt came to power, it was yet trembling 
in the balance which of the two nations of France and England 
would conquer India and possess the Dominion of Canada and the 
Hinterland of the western seaboard. 

Such facts speak for themselves. It is true, at the present day, 
France has no surplus population. Her maritime trade, her foreign 
commercial undertakings are only a fraction of those of England. 
But who shall condemn her for trying to retrieve her position? Has 
she not further, as the great Catholic power of the world, whose 
missions are everywhere, a great guardianship to exercise ? 

Finally has she not been in some manner coerced by events to 
look out of Europe for some compensation? After the war of 1870 
a safety-valve was necessary for the pent-up energy of the nation. 
After the Congress of Berlin, Prince Bismarck—probably with a 
machiavelic after-thought—himself opened the door of colonial enter- 
prise to the too quickly recovered Erbfeind. Very likely he hoped 
the morbus consularis or the furor colonialis would fling light- 
hearted France into a maze of difficulties and conflicts. But he had 
not foreseen that every European nation, Germany included, would 
be drawn into the same vortex and that France would not always pay 
the fiddler. 

Undoubtedly, it was impossible in such a scramble not to meet 
England, and not to meet her everywhere. We have had difficulties 
at the New Hebrides, at Madagascar, on the Niger, on the Mekong 
and at Siam, on the Upper Nile, in Newfoundland. A formidable 
roll, surely ; but looked at more attentively, nothing to raise a dread- 
ful row between two great peoples. All that is needed is a policy of 
give and take. A policy of Heads, I win; tails, you lose, would 
quickly land us in an irrepressible conflict. Prince Bismarck him- 
self, has he not shown us the practical value of his favourite saying, 
Do ut des? 

Assuredly, if one or the other of our two nations should keep 
repeating: ‘This is mine, or, at any rate, ought to be mine;’ if she 
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declined obstinately to take into account the interests, even the 
rights of others ; if to her every claim of her own became ipso facto 
a sacred right, every right of another a scandalous pretence, a struggle 
could not be avoided. The secret of conciliation lies in a nutshell ; 
is it not written on the first page of one of the too much forgotten 
novels of Charles Reade: Put yourself in his place? 

If you take your stand on your road to India, on the security of 
your empire, &c., try and conceive the correlative principles or 
mottoes of the policy of your neighbours. After all, it is the 
elementary duty of diplomacy. Democracy, now at the helm, must 
serve her apprenticeship. Besides, partial agreements are the best 
opening of the way. Such an arrangement as that which has just 
been concluded about the High Mekong and the Meinam Valley may 
lend itself to some criticism of detail. But it is invaluable as a first 
step in the road of conciliation, and as conclusive evidence for the 
possibility of a friendly issue of every variance. 


IV 


But is that all or enough? Must we keep our ambition within 
so narrow bounds? Is there not another and a greater end we 
may have in view? Once more I am not speaking for England, nor 


in the name of France: once more I write in my humble individual 
capacity as a Frenchman. Doubtless there is a school—the school 
which has found itself voiced in the Times and in the speech of the 
Honourable M. Foster, Minister of Finances in the Dominion of 
Canada—to look as on a splendid and happy fact on the isolation of 
England. 

There is, perhaps, some swaggering in this attitude. Is, in fact, 
loneliness possible for a country so situated as England? Is the in- 
sularity of an island compatible with the substitution of steam as a 
moving-power in the navies of the world? Trafalgar, indeed, is a 
glorious remembrance ; but what would be nowadays the true result of 
such a victory, with squadrons of steamers ready in the ports of the 
hostile nations ? Nelson, Nelson himself loses something of his fateful 
importance when Villeneuve and his ships are no more necessary at 
Boulogne. And what then of the unavoidable inferiority of the land 
forces, when the naval ones are swallowed up by the watchfulness 
over the naval trade, when it is impossible to exercise a protection 
everywhere, and when a small movable squadron can easily throw on 
some point of the coast an invading army corps ? 

So war is not the perfect absurdity it seems to some sanguine opti- 
mists. So, too, isolation is not at all rigorous enough to prevent a con- 
flict in any case. In fact, England is everywhere mixed in the struggle 
over all the world. As a great Power, she cannot disown her solemn 
undertakings ; neither can she go off her moral obligations. China, 
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Armenia, Venezuela—not to speak of: Australia and South Africa— 
are perpetually claiming her attention. As a colonial power and an 
aggressive fighting one, how—I ask in all seriousness—could England 
decline beforehand complications ? 

However, let us put that aside. There is one thing absolutely 
certain : for France loneliness is absolutely impossible, inconceivable. 
Her continental situation does not allow such idle whims. Happily 
she is no longer alone. The understanding with Russia, formerly so 
very much criticised, not to say slandered, is beginning to be dealt 
with as a valuable fact. Yet France and Russia would be the first 
to declare this contrivance does not, by itself, sufficiently provide for 
all the wants of the situation. 

There ‘is a vague feeling abroad that present groupings are not 
absolutely definitive. If the dual Franco-Russian alliance seems 
perfectly strong and healthy, there are some ominous crackings in 
the triple alliance. Germany does not conceal her aspirations. She 
wants some changes, she seems to fish sometimes for the friend- 
ship of Russia, even of France. Naturally such a flirtation is 
not looked upon with a very good grace at Vienna or Rome. 
Austria, too, has her fancies, which this Transvaal business has 
caused to clash with the policy of the leading confederate power. 
Italy, weakened by the obligations of the Triplice, bled most un- 
sparingly by her mad Erythrean venture, casts longing eyes towards 
England. Everyone feels vaguely that the combinations of late years 
are shaken. Everyone feels that England cannot eternally remain a 
perturbating, erratic body, between the two great systems. 

As for France, we see more and more that she is driven 
into a tight corner, and called to choose between two policies : 
either to draw gradually near to Germany, or to strike a new under- 
standing with England. To the first choice, there are grave, very 
grave difficulties. France cannot cut short the bond with Alsace- 
Lorraine. To disown those faithful, suffering provinces would be to 
murder herself with her own hand. The recollections of the war of 
1870 are not yet extinct. Nevertheless, time is extremely powerful. 
Accidental co-operations, occasional nearings, exercise, at length, a 
considerable soothing influence. People believe, people say: we 
agree only on such and _ such a point; they wonder much afterwards 
to see the agreement, little by little, become general. 

However, against such a consummation there are enormous inter- 
nal, external difficulties. The whole national soul rises in instinctive 
dislike against it. There is at the present hour, there will long bea 
decided preference for the alternative. On the contrary, against a full 
understanding between France and England, I do not see any un- 
manageable opposition. Only experientia docet. France is not dis- 
posed once more to play the fool. Ifa wnion of hearts must happen, 
some conditions are absolutely indispensable. It must be reciprocal 
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and synallagmatical—not all the sacrifices from one side only. It 
must be complete—no spheres excluded for the free display of 
rivalries. It must be definitive—no vagueness carefully propitious 
to misunderstandings. 

If a treaty is too much against the traditions and the preferences 
of England, well and good ; but, at any rate, positive, well-considered 
undertakings from both parties are not to be dispensed with. Wedo 
not want a free union: between two honest and great nations a 
wedding match is the proper thing, with the security of the morrow 
—even if the possibility of a divorce is contemplated. 

Lastly, France is not alone. France has got an ally, Russia. She 
cannot deal separately. When she contracts, she contracts for two. 
A fact, besides, wholly to the advantage of England. Nothing could 
be more beneficial than a complete and simultaneous arrangement 
with France in Africa, with Russia in Asia, and with both everywhere. 

Assuredly I do not pretend all this is a business to be concluded 
in aday. Whatit means is chiefly the orientation of a policy. 
There is no question of a one-sided bargain. Everybody is to be a gainer. 
Nothing is farther from my mind than an offensive, warlike alliance. 
On the contrary, it is the peace of the world which should be 
immovably insured. Already the Franco-Russian understanding has 
consolidated it in a certain measure, by giving a counterpoise to the all 
too powerful will of a single potentate. 

What a prospect for these last years of the century if the two 
great liberal nations of the West, drawing into their orbit the great 
Russian Empire, form the triple alliance of peace and good-will ! 
The world would thrill with joy. Mankind would feel itself liberated 
from a nightmare. 

FRANCIS DE PRESSENSE. 
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OUR TRUE FOREIGN POLICY 


Ir is now ten years since I was first allowed the privilege of advocat- 
ing in this Review the establishment of better relations between the 
British Empire and the Empire of Russia. To express such a view 
at that time was not popular, and public feeling, though beginning 
to change, had not then gone through any real transformation. The 
doctrine which made the Crimean war possible, and which represented 
Russia as being at all times and in all places the natural enemy of 
Britain, was still in the ascendant. Nothing, however, has occurred 
since the year 1886 to change the opinion which I then ventured to 
express, and very much has happened which is calculated to confirm 
and strengthen it. What is much more important, there is ample 
evidence to the effect that the change which was only just percep- 
tible ten years ago has developed into a broad and strong current of 
public opinion. The present, then, is a propitious moment for 
returning to asubject which, from whatever point of view it be re- 
garded, is one of the greatest importance. There is often a ‘sub- 
jective moment’ in the history of an idea as in the history of a battle, 
when very small incidents, very unimportant acts, may turn the 
balance between defeat and victory and decide the ultimate issue. 

I am persuaded that very many people in this country have for a 
long time past been thinking what only a very few of them have 
hitherto been saying. In such a case a very unimportant voice some- 
times gives expression to the sentiment which is entertained by a 
very important section of the community. It is well, therefore, for 
those to whom an opportunity is offered, to state their opinions clearly 
and strongly, in the hope that by doing so others of more influence 
may be led to do the same. 

It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that there was till recently 
a very large section of the people of this country who regarded 
Russia as an inevitable enemy against whom all the force of the 
Empire must one day be employed, and from whom nothing but 
inveterate hostility at all times and under all circumstances was to 
be expected. In 1854, and for many years after that date, those who 
held this opinion were practically identical with the entire nation. 
There is happily much reason to believe that such a view is no longer 
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held with anything like the same unanimity by the people of this 
country. Some there are who have become indifferent, and who, 
under the influence of that sublime ignorance of foreign politics 
which distinguishes the majority of Englishmen, never trouble their 
heads one way or another about Russia, or indeed about any place on 
the earth’s surface with which they are personally unacquainted, and 
in which English is not spoken. This is the large class whose mem- 
bers generally hold and freely express the opinion that all foreigners 
are fools ; thatone Englishman can beat a given number of persons, 
of any other nationality, varying in stated proportions according to 
the country of origin ; who consider that foreign politics are ‘all 
nonsense,’ and who believe that ‘it will be all right’ in the future, 
because we have always ‘pulled through’ in the past. There is a 
good deal to be said for this philosophy under some circumstances. 
Where confidence is justified by facts, it undoubtedly gives strength 
and saves friction. But at the present day the existence of the class 
which has been alluded to is an unmixed calamity, a curse and a 
danger to the public welfare. 

Education, or an object lesson so sharp that the very prospect 
of it causes a shudder, are the only medicines that will cure the 
complaint. , 

But there is a still larger section of the public to which an appeal 
may happily be made in the name of reason, common sense, and 
patriotism, and to which I desire most respectfully to address myself. 
To the members of this class the convictions of 1854 have come as 
part of an inherited and transmitted tradition, received without demur 
or question as indisputable, and regarded by them in the light of 
articles of the national faith, not to believe which is to be counted 
with the unpatriotic and the fanatical. 

Shortly put, their doctrine is this— 


Russia is, and must always be, our natural enemy. She 
will attack us sooner or later, and it is our duty to be pre- 
pared for that attack. In view of Russian intentions, it is 
our interest to thwart and oppose Russia at all times and in 
all ways. The friends of Russia must be our enemies ; 
those who are our friends ought to be the enemies of Russia. 
Russia desires to get tothe sea. It is our duty at all hazards 
to prevent her doing so. Her success in realising her 
ambition will be our destruction. 


Such, with scarcely any exaggeration, is the doctrine, and such 
as it is there is not a single proposition in it which does not appear 
to me to be wholly erroneous and untenable. But the practical 
result of the feeling which it represents is very serious. The feeling 
has crystallised into a national policy which can only be pursued with 
the certainty of ultimate disaster. ‘ Russia,’ say the anti-Russians, 
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‘wants to get to the sea. She ought not to be allowed to get to the 
sea; it is owr duty to prevent her; and we can prevent her if we 
try. To these categorical propositions I venture to oppose a series of 
equally categorical replies, which may be briefly summarised thus : 
‘ Russia ought to get to the sea; it is not our duty to try to prevent 
her, and we cannot prevent her if we do try.’ These propositions 
seem to me capable of being sustained. ‘ RUSSIA OUGHT NOT TO GET 
TO THE SEA.’ What does such a statement as this mean? On what 
ground is it to be said that a great nation of a hundred million 
inhabitants ought, in obedience to any law of expediency or morality, 
to be shut up for ever against the confining circle of the Polar ice ? 
There may, indeed, in the opinion of some who are not Russians, be 
reasons of expediency which may seem fairly convincing. Something 
will be said of the value of such reasons further on. But that any 
single Russian should ever for one instant subscribe to such a 
doctrine is on the face of it incredible and impossible. ‘IT Is ouR 
DUTY TO PREVENT RUSSIA GETTING TO THE SEA.’ It is hard to dis- 
cuss this portion of the question with any advantage apart from that 
which immediately follows it, namely: ‘CAN WE PREVENT Russia 
REACHING THE SEA IF WE TRY?’ If a task be beyond our powers 
to accomplish, it must be a strange idea of duty which compels us to 
attempt it, and which condemns us to sacrifice the energy and 
resources of a great nation in the vain endeavour to achieve the im- 
possible. And to suppose that it is in the power of Britain, strong 
and rich as she is, permanently to fix the limits of Russian expansion, 
and to deny to the great Slav people the rights which we claim for 
ourselves, and which they will always claim for themselves, is indeed 
an idle imagination. 


Let us consider for a moment what is the task which some of 
our countrymen would have us undertake with a light heart. A 
nation of a hundred millions, the nearest point of whose territory lies 
a thousand miles from the United Kingdom, is in possession of a 
territory of eight and a half million square miles in Europe and Asia. 
On the south-west it touches the waters of an inland sea. But in 
order that a single ship carrying its flag may pass into the ocean, it 
must run the gauntlet of nearly two hundred miles of navigation 
through the territory of a foreign nation, and under the guns of a 
foreign Power. What would be the feeling in this country if every 
ship that sailed from the port of Liverpool were compelled to pass 
down a French river for twenty miles under French guns, to navigate 
a French lake for another 120 miles, and, finally, to gain access to the 
sea by a passage down yet another river under another series of 
formidable batteries? And here a most sincere apology is due to the 
people of France for having, even for the purposes of illustration, 
used their country to represent the vile government and the decaying 
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civilisation of Turkey. It may be said that geographical facts are 
against Russia, and that she must put up with what she cannot help. 
But Russia believes that she can help it, and we should hold precisely 
the same view in her position. 

But the Mediterranean is not the only sea to which Russia desires 
access. Tothesouth of her dominions there lies, at a distance of about 
six hundred miles from the nearest Russian possession, the head of 
the Persian Gulf. Between the Russian frontier and the sea is the 
weak and ill-governed State of Persia. That many Russians should 
look forward to a day when the commerce which now finds its way 
to the Caspian will gain access to the Indian Ocean is not sur- 
prising. It is perhaps more surprising that greater attention has not 
already been given to this point. 

Lastly, let us look at the position in the Far East. At the present 
moment Russia is mistress of the whole of the northern part of the 
continent of Asia. Her dominion extends from Abo to Vladivostock, 
and, despite its want of stability at certain points, no one seems 
likely to dispute it. At Vladivostock, it is true, Russia has an outlet 
to the ocean, and from and to Vladivostock she is building her great 
trans-Asiatic railway. But of what value is a railway ending in an 
ice-bound port, shut up for many months, and during those months 
useless for trade? Can any reasonable man suppose that, having con- 
structed the railway, Russia will ever be content with such a terminus ? 
I believe that the natural expansion of a great nation under such 
circumstances as these can no more be arrested than can the great 
natural forces of tide or gravity. 

The classical labours of the Danaides, everlastingly pouring water 
into bottomless tubs, with the hope of filling them, was surely a 
practical, business-like undertaking in comparison with the task which 
some would have this country undertake, and for the due execution 
of which a secular quarrel with Russia is the condition precedent. 

And having departed thus far from the order of my argument for 
the purpose of demonstrating that to keep Russia for ever from the 
sea is impossible, it may seem at first sight superfluous to return to 
the question of whether it be right. If a thing cannot be done, it 
matters little whether in abstract theory it be right or wrong to do it. 
But unfortunately the life of nations, like the life of man, is largely 
a history of struggles to achieve the impossible. Such struggles 
are often noble, often pitiful, but always of necessity doomed to 
failure in the end. 

It is therefore most important that the people of this country 
should realise at an early stage that the conflict in which they are 
often urged to engage is one in which success is impossible and which 
can only end in disaster and disappointment. If once this conviction 
be arrived at, much misery, bloodshed, and ill-feeling will assuredly 
be avoided. 
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But it cannot be pretended that, having said so much, I have said 
all that can be effectively said in support of the conclusion which I 
wish to persuade others to adopt. Far from it, there are doubtless 
many who would meet my assertion, that the ultimate suppression of 
Russian ambitions is impossible, with a flat contradiction. They 
would say—I know in fact that they do say—‘ Russia is big, but she is 
weak ; her finances are unsound, her administration is corrupt, her 
government is oppressive, and her hold upon subject populations is 
slight; great as is the apparent disparity between the military 
resources of Russia and Britain, a conflict between the two Powers 
will result in favour of the latter.” There is much in the case so 
stated that istrue. Russia is in some respects not a strong Power ; her 
finances, as far as external dealings go, are not too sound. The 
Russian administration is abominably corrupt, and there are many 
Russian subjects who do not love Russia. Undoubtedly if the 
whole force of the British Empire were available, and were employed 
for the purpose of wrecking and ruining Russia, an enormous 
amount of mischief might be done to that country. That the ultimate 
result would be altered I do not for a moment admit; that it can be 
postponed is certainly true. But, granted all that can be said in this 
connection, how much nearer are we to a justification for the policy 
of eternal opposition to Russian expansion? Not an inch. What 
business have we perpetually to thwart and oppose such expansion ? 
Is it that we ourselves are prepared to step in and administer those 
countries from which we seek to exclude Russia? Not at all. No 
sane person in the United Kingdom really desires that Britain should 
add to the gigantic burden of her responsibilities the task of con- 
quering and ruling Northern China, and of occupying and annexing 
Constantinople. 

It is easy to say hard things of the Russian Government ; but who 
can compare it, with all its faults, to the detestable Governments of 
China and Turkey? And if we ourselves are not prepared to 
raise a finger to deliver the population of those countries from the 
misgovernment under which they now suffer, by what claim of 
right and reason are we to step in and impose our eternal veto 
upon the substitution of a rule which, bad as it is in many 
respects, is civilised and humane compared with that of the Tartar or 
of the Ottoman Turk? Beyond doubt the réle of ex officio champion 
of the two vilest Governments in the Eastern Hemisphere is not one 
which becomes the British Empire. Plainly the cause of civilisation 
and good government does not favour the anti-Russian policy. 

But if right be against that policy, surely expediency equally 
condemns it. We are accustomed to complain that at all times and 
in all places we find Russia our enemy, that she thwarts our designs, 
comforts our foes, and interferes with our policy. Why in the world 
should it be otherwise? There is an apocryphal document known as 
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the ‘ Will of Peter the Great.’ Its want of authenticity detracts but 
little from its value ; for, whatever its origin, it sets out with great 
lucidity the aims and ambitions of the Russian people. Half of these 
ambitions have already been realised, most of the remainder are 
probably destined to be realised in a future more or less remote. 
But it must not be forgotten that at every stage in the past, Russia 
has found in Britain an active and indefatigable opponent. It is not 
in human nature to exhaust affections upon those who habitually and 
ostentatiously proclaim themselves our enemies, and there is no 
reason to suppose the Russians are anything but human. They take 
us as they find us, that is all; and who can wonder that they should 
do so? 


But it will be said, ‘ Every article in the Russian creed of expansion 
is conceived in a spirit of hostility to Britain, and can only be 
executed at her expense. Why? What is the foundation for the 
idea that the progress and expansion of Russia mean the decadence 
and the humiliation of England ? Historically there is not the slightest 
foundation for such a theory. As far as this country is concerned, 
the entry of Russia into the ranks of civilised nations has been the 
signal for the development of a gigantic, always expanding, commerce, 
beginning with the small enterprises of the Muscovy merchants in 
the days of Chancellor and continuing down to our own day, when 
the figures of British trade with the Russian Empire have reached 
the enormous total of 35,000,000/. a year. 

I venture to believe that the facts with regard to our trade with 
Russia will come as a surprise to many, and they are so remarkable 
that I make no apology for stating them here. In 1894 our trade 
with Russia was 35,000,000/., only 9,000,000/. less than the trade of 
the United Kingdom with the whole of the German Empire, and 
only 1,000,000/. less than our trade with the whole of the Australian 
Colonies. The Baltic trade alone was 4,000,000/. in excess of our 
Canadian trade. The total Russian trade was four times that with 
Italy, fifteen times that with Austria, and was equal to the united trade 
of the United Kingdom with China, Egypt, and the Cape put together. 

On what grounds, then, are we asked to accept the conclusion 
that the development of the country with which we carry on this 
very large and important trade must be the signal for the decay 
of our commercial supremacy? Surely something more than 
general assertions or vague anticipations are required to justify so 
remarkable and illogical a conclusion. But this is by no means all 
that may be said in connection with this matter of trade. The 
Russians have many fine qualities, and among them there are men of 
great education, enterprise, and shrewdness ; but it would be absurd 
to pretend that the average Russian is, or is likely to be for a long 
time to come, equal in respect of these qualities to the German, 
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the French, or the United States trader. In other words, he is not, 
and is not likely to be, our most formidable competitor. Stand at 
the mouth of the Dardanelles, and mark the endless procession of 
heavily laden steamers passing westwards ; nine out of ten carry the 
red ensign. In the Baltic trade, it is true, we have sharp competition 
with the Swedes and Norwegians, but nevertheless the bulk of the 
heavy trade from the Gulf of Finland is in our hands. With the 
exception of the Finns, the Russians are not as a rule good sailors ; 
and the facts prove that every development in Russian trade means 
a corresponding impetus to British shipping. 


But, it will be said, what will happen if Russia ever lays hands 
upon Northern China, and establishes herself effectively upon the 
Pacific? Unless every lesson of the past is to be disregarded, what 
will happen will be an enormous increase of business in Eastern Asia, 
an increase in which we shall profit. 

The whole of our trade with China at the present time amounts 
to 9,798,680/. It is incredible that.the extension of railway communi- 
cation, the establishment of orderly government, and the maintenance 
of internal peace should not lead to a greater demand for our products 
and for our services than that which at present exists. Nor must it 
be forgotten by those whose sole idea of Russian action towards this 
country is that it always must be unfriendly, if not openly hostile, that 
under the changed conditions we have suggested such a state of feeling 
need no longer exist. 

And before we leave the extreme East, it will be well to call atten- 
tion to one or two other points in respect to which Russian extension 
may be expected to prove a blessing ratherthan acurse. The danger 
of the ‘ Yellow Terror’ is already appreciated by many. The fear that 
Western civilisation may yet be borne down by the influx of Chinese 
millions, or by the competition of Chinese industry, is not without 
foundation. That some great upheaval must take place in China seems 
certain, and from the European point of view, it surely cannot be a 
matter of regret that the first European Power which must necessarily 
come in contact with the new movement should be Russia, a country 
which in extent of territory exceeds and in population bears some 
comparison with China. 

The settlement of Northern Asiatic problems will not be accom- 
plished in a day, and the nation which is by force of circumstances 
compelled to essay it will have its energies occupied for many a long 
year. 

Nor need we regard with dismay the introduction of a new force 
upon the Pacific. Japan will then be in a position in the Eastern 
world not very dissimilar from that occupied by the British Islands 
in Europe ; and, though an important factor in all Eastern problems, 
will not be the arbiter of events, as for a time she seemed likely to be. 
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The fact that a civilised and organised Power confronted the United 
States upon the Pacific would not, in itself, be a matter for regret ; and 
if, as is not inconceivable, the trade of the United States sought out- 
lets in China, affairs would have to be arranged between the two great 
Powers concerned. 


Turning from Eastern Asia to Eastern Europe, there are strong 
reasons for believing that a better understanding with Russia is not 
only right, but likely to be to our advantage. He must bea bold 
man who will commit himself to a prophecy as to whether Russia will 
or will not become the owner of Constantinople. But if the ultimate 
ownership of Constantinople be a matter of doubt, one fact in connec- 
tion with that city is an absolute certainty. Constantinople will, ere 
long, cease to belong to the Turks. The expulsion of that vile and 
cruel caste from Europe has been proceeding without a single check 
for 200 years. Of late, the rate of progress has been accelerated every 
decade in an almost geometrical ratio, and now there are few even in 
this country who hope, and there are none who believe, that the 
Ottoman Government has more than a very short lease of life in Europe. 
And if it be certain that the Turks will not keep Constantinople, it is 
equally certain that we shall not replace them there. We do not want 
it, and we could not get it if we did want it. 

Nor, to tell the truth, can we make up our mind as to whom we should 
like to see in possession. ‘ Not Russia at any price.’ So say many 
Englishmen. Iam no admirer of the Russian system of government, 
nor doI believe that its establishment at Constantinople would be a great 
blessing to Europe, but for the present I am thinking of the advantage 
of the British Empire rather than that of Europe. It is said that 
Russia at Constantinople constitutes a fatal menace to the Empire. 
Why? Other great Powers have great ports and great naval strong- 
holds on the Mediterranean, and the Empire survives. Some of the 
strongest naval stations in the Mediterranean are quite recent creations ; 
Spezia, Maddalena, Tunis, Pola, the Pirzus have all grown into im- 
portance during the last few years, and yet the Empire still lives and 
thrives. It may be said, and will be said, that a hostile Russia, holding 
Constantinople, makes our position in the Mediterranean intolerable. 
But, in the first place, there is no reason why Russia should be hostile, 
except that we choose to make her so. In the second place, our posi- 
tion on the Mediterranean is untenable now, and has been for a long 
time past. If any change results in putting a stop to the almost 
criminal practice of risking our unprotected fleet in that European 
‘cul de sac,’ the people of this country will certainly have little reason 
to complain. That the extension of Russian influence in Eastern 
Europe may be very inconvenient for some other European nations, 
and especially for the Mediterranean nations and Germany, is not 
inconceivable. We have received of late so many tokens of the feel- 
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ing which is entertained for us by foreign nations, that it would be 
an excess of zeal, a positive orgy of disinterested altruism, if we were 
to make very great sacrifices for the benefit of our good friends on 
the Continent. The bones of a British blue-jacket are, to my mind, 
by no means less valuable than those of the famous Pomeranian 
Grenadier. 

The German Emperor, as we are given to understand, is on the 
best of terms with the Czar. It will doubtless be a congenial task 
for him to arrange for the establishment of a powerful Slav Empire 
with its centre at Constantinople, and its protecting wing extending 
from Libau on the north to Widin or Salonika on the south. It is 
of course just conceivable that the settlement of so large a business 
may not be effected without some disturbance, and that the 
Pomeranian Grenadier may be wanted after all; but it will be a 
disturbance which we are much best out of. Never till we are 
absolutely free of all Continental complications shall we be able 
to use our real strength to go to our fellow-subjects across the 
seas in every part of the world, and to say: ‘ Let us stand side by 
side to protect our common heritage, the temperate regions of 
the earth, and the pathways of the sea; we bring you no burden 
of risk, we involve you in no troubles but those which are common 
to us all.’ 


Something has now been said with regard to two of the possible 
Russian approaches to the sea. There remains the Persian Gulf. 
Undoubtedly the presence of the Russians at Bassorah would be 
inconvenient and undesirable. But it must not be forgotten that 
Russian threats against India have always been to a great extent in 
the nature of diversions, not unnaturally introduced for the purpose 
of diminishing or destroying our resistance to Russia in other 
quarters. It is not necessary to assume that, were we on really 
friendly terms with the Czar’s Government, a reasonable arrangement 
with regard to the control of the Persian Gulf would be unattainable. 


But let it be noted that whatever be done should be done openly, 
ungrudgingly, and promptly. Concessions extorted by force or fear 
are worse than valueless. It is no use to give with one hand and to 
take back with the other. It is no use to agree to a great change, 
and then to stand aghast when we are confronted with the natural 
and foreseen consequences of that change. 

That there are serious difficulties to be overcome before the 
British mind can be reconciled to such a reversal of long-cherished 
ideas cannot be denied. The difficulties, moreover, will be all the 
greater if the case in favour of a change be overstated or misstated. 
The form of the Russian Government is in many respects an uncon- 
genial one to us. The Russian administration is beyond question 
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venal and corrupt. The measures which have been taken to punish 
and suppress political offences within the Russian Empire are abso- 
lutely detestable, and are rightly and justly condemned by English- 
men. Buta great nation is not to be judged and condemned on 
such an indictment without any consideration being paid to the 
great and splendid qualities which her people possess. Moreover 
it is not our business to constitute ourselves judges and to bring 
Russia to the bar. To which reflection may be added another not 
less simple and obvious, to the effect that the pronouncement of 
our judgment can injure nobody but ourselves, and that it will 
neither abate the abuses which we with justice dislike, nor win 
the regard of a people with whom we are anxious to be on good 
terms. 

That the work of influencing British opinion in favour of a 
rapprochement with Russia has been made more difficult by the 
unfortunate advocacy of certain professional champions of Russia, who 
of late years have lectured and sermonised us, is unquestionable. 
The mixture of patronising and misrepresentation ; the childish mis- 
statements; the invariable defence of the indefensible; and the 
unctuous praise of what is least praiseworthy, have done more to 
keep alive distrust and dislike of Russia in this country than any 
overt act of the Russian Government. Mercifully these guiding 
voices have been comparatively silent for some time past, and public 
opinion is left unprejudiced in presence of the problems which con- 
front it. 

From the small opportunities I have had of gauging public 
opinion, I have been led to conclude that the change ‘which I so 
strongly desired to see in 1886 has to a large extent taken place in 
1896 ; and that if any public man of influence and position will come 
forward and boldly proclaim himself to be an advocate of the change, 
he will find himself supported by men of all parties and of all 
opinions, and will have behind him a power which will surprise 
him. 


The present paper was planned and arranged for before the 
storm which now threatens our country gathered. The reasoning 
which it contains is in no sense the outcome of fear or panic ; it is the 
continuation and repetition of what I have said and written in public 
and in private for more than ten years past. But if extraneous argu- 
ments be needed to prove its justness, and to endow it with a cogency 
which no words of mine can give, what better and more forcible argu- 
ments can be required than those which the occurrences of the last 
two months have supplied ? 

Surely now, if ever, is the time for us to reconsider our position, 
to inquire into the true value of assumptions which familiarity rather 
than reason has almost transformed into axioms. When in the 
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tropical seas in the season of hurricane the sky becomes overcast and 
the signs of the coming tempest oppress the minds of the crew, the wise 
captain will be beforehand with his precautions. He will shorten 
sail, he will batten down the hatches, he will make all snug alow and 
aloft ; he will ease the ship to the sea, and will then await with con- 
fidence the breaking of the storm. Let him omit or postpone these 
precautions, and in a moment he may find his craft, dismantled, 
strained, rolling in the trough of the waves, to be saved, if at all, by 
the jettison of her precious cargo. 

The storm has gathered over us darkly enough. 

It is not in our power to decide whether it shall break upon us 
or not. But it is in our power to prepare like brave and wise men 
for the catastrophe, if it is to come. 

It is well not to be too sanguine with regard to the danger from 
across the Atlantic. If, as there seems some reason to fear, President 
Cleveland be determined to force a war upon us, then war of course 
cannot be avoided. I believe that even in that sorrowful event this 
country is not without means of effective defence, and may indeed 
inflict upon her adversary an amount of injury which not even the 
United States can contemplate without alarm. If such a war were to 
end by freeing us once for all from our dependence upon a foreign 
country for our daily bread, and enable us to transfer to our own 
colonies the 90,000,000/. which we at present pay annually to 
the United States for what our own people can well supply, then 
some compensation would be gained for a great and terrible loss. 

But I readily admit that if this particular calamity should over- 
take us, it will so swallow up all others that the discussion of them 
would for the time become profitless and meaningless. If, however, 
as all men hope, and as many men believe, this unhappy war is not 
to be forced on us, then, indeed, we are at liberty to consider with 
a tranquil mind how we can most effectively contrive to fulfil the 
vole which a friendly critic in the United States has within the last 
few days generously and truly assigned to us of the ‘ Civilisers of 
the World.’ 


First of all, it will be well to come to a clear and open understand- 
ing with Russia, on the lines which I have already tried to indicate. 
Secondly, let us come to an equally clear understanding with 
Germany. That we should ever quarrel with Germany would be a 
calamity of the first order. Such a quarrel could only be possible if 
Germany chose wantonly and deliberately to force it upon us. There 
are, unfortunately, indications that such an idea is not altogether 
remote from the German mind. If that be so, the sooner the matter 
is made quite clear and unmistakable the better. Personally I am 
one of many thousands of Englishmen who have a great regard and 
liking for Germany, and the German people ; but, in common with 
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every single one of my fellow-countrymen whom I have met and with 
whom I have conversed, I regard the German Emperor's recent tele- 
gram as a malicious and wanton insult to our Queen and country, 
and one which it is impossible not to resent in the strongest way. 
If the telegram means a policy on the same lines, there is an end to 
peace and good feeling between Britain and Germany. 

But if such a calamity were to overtake us, that is not quite the 
same thing as saying, ‘ Finis Britanniz.’ 

We have never sought allies on the Continent, because alliance 
with one nation is generally taken to mean enmity to another; 
and we have sought no enemies. But if enemies present themselves 
what choice have we ? 

It is unnecessary to enumerate the reasons which make France 
a far less formidable rival to British enterprise than Germany ; but 
one point is obvious, and may be mentioned. Germans, like English- 
men, are overcrowded at home, and moreover, what with Socialism, 
Militarism, and the Emperor, they are not over-comfortable at home. 
Hence we meet them as competitors in many lands. Frenchmen, 
very happily for themselves, can live, and do live, in their own 
country. No Frenchman will live out of France if he can help it, 
and most of them can help it. 

With France we have no real cause of quarrel anywhere save in 
Egypt. There there is a quarrel ; the grounds of it may be reason- 
able or not, but as a matter of fact the quarrel exists. 

Let us look facts in the face. Let us come out of Egypt, as we 
are bound in honour to do. 

It will be hard to do so, because we have our best men in the 
country, doing the best work. But we have no right to be there ; 
and our presence there in armed occupation is a military weakness 
which can hardly be overstated. It will be said, ‘If we come out 
France will go in.’ France will not go in. If, in defiance of her 
engagements, she tried to go in, she would indeed have delivered her- 
self into our hands. But France will keep her engagements, as she 
has done before. 

Having got so far, let us withdraw the Mediterranean fleet from 
the perilous position which it at present occupies. United in home 
waters, we have now a navy which can dominate the sea. It is surely 
a folly to keep its two strongest divisions separated by 3,000 miles 
of sea, and to leave some thirty ships without a base, without a 
protected harbour, without a repairing yard '—in fact, without any 
appliance which modern science has declared to be essential to its 
preservation. 


Lastly, let us deliberately consider whether the advantage of 
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getting our food supply from our own colonies and dependencies be 
not worth paying for ; let us find out how much we should have to 
pay ; and, abandoning any absurd ideas that we can get food cheaper 
by making it dearer, let us see if our people have not the common 
sense and self-restraint to examine a very important national problem 
calmly, as I firmly believe they would. 

If once we can arrange this matter, the future of our colonies will 
be made, and not the most scrupulous stickler need then object to 
our asking the Colonies in what way they propose to contribute to 
the defence of the Empire from whose existence they gain so much. 

It may possibly turn out that the result of the whole operation 
will be to make the quartern loaf cost a farthing, or half a farthing, 
more than it does at present. But if that were so there is not the 
slightest reason to hold up our hands and shriek as if we had suddenly 
invoked the devil. That is precisely the course which some instructors 
of public opinion would have us adopt. But it is not a sensible course. 
It is conceivable that the people of this country, even the poorest of 
them, may think that, as a matter of fact, it is reasonable to make 
some sacrifice for the public welfare. The sacrifice will be infinitely 
smaller than the blood-tax which is sternly demanded from and 
cheerfully paid by Continental nations. If the payment resulted in 
bringing unheard of prosperity to Canada, Australia, the Cape, and 
India, and in making those countries desirable homes for British 
workers and profitable destinations for British capital, the people of 
this country would not perhaps complain. 

An agreement with the United States on the basis of a frank 
recognition of the Monroe Doctrine is clearly desirable. Let us have 
a clear definition of that doctrine, and a definition of the conditions 
to which it is to refer. The desire of the United States to be free 
from European complications, and, above all, from the necessity for 
maintaining large armaments, is not only natural, it is eminently 
reasonable. We ought not only to admit its wisdom, but to further 
its accomplishment, and to envy a country which can happily indulge 
in a luxury which is not permitted to us. With the present 
difficulty in Venezuela the Monroe Doctrine has little or nothing to 
do ; and the refusal of the Washington Government to be responsible 
for the admirable little tyrannies over which it throws its egis is most 
unreasonable. But there is great reason to hope and to believe that 
an honourable adjustment of this misunderstanding is possible. And 
if the United States would be pleased to work off its energies in 
rescuing the Armenians from the tyranny of the Turk, instead of 
trying to bolster up the very corrupt and inefficient Government 
of Venezuela, it would be playing the part of a real benefactor to the 
human race. 

With our foreign relations readjusted in the manner I have 
ventured to suggest, our Empire might at last be at ease. We wish 
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ill to nobody. We only desire to be left alone. It has been proved 
to us, however, that it is not enough to wish well to others; it is 
necessary that the sentiment should be reciprocated. 

The Continental nations have thought right to threaten us. As 
long as we place ourselves in their power by entangling ourselves in 
their quarrels, we are liable to serious injury at their hands. Once 
free from such complications, once organised on our true basis as a 
sea Power, we shall have little or nothing to fear. I do not flatter 
myself that changes so radical as those which have been here sug- 
gested will commend themselves at once or in their entirety to public 
opinion, but I do most firmly believe that there is already a large and 
growing public opinion which agrees with me in believing that in 
following these recommendations we shall find a wise and profitable 
‘foreign policy.’ 

H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE PROTECTION OF OUR COMMERCE 
IN WAR 


THE old year closed with alarms and excursions. In every quarter 
of the globe grave difficulties beset England, and she finds herself 
in ill odour with all the greatest Powers of the world. France, 
if more cordial than usual, still ever asks, ‘What about Egypt?’ 
Russia has treated our supposed advances with a cold contempt.' 
Germany is sulking at the attempt of the Uitlanders in the 
Transvaal to obtain the most elementary rights of citizenship. The 
United States have not receded from the position into which they 
have been forced by President Cleveland, and those who know assert 
that American public opinion, especially in the West, is against us. 
It isa melancholy fact, but there is no doubt that our very prosperity, 
the rapid and silent expansion of our empire, provokes a dislike, which 
is after all, when we think things over, not unnatural. 7 

A State so unpopular, threatened by so many enemies, must be 
strong to stand. And the painful fact is that England is in appear- 
ance, even if not in reality, extremely weak. We are always being 
told that the British colossus has feet of clay; but few, perhaps, of 
us realise how vulnerable we seem to the foreigner. It is in our 
commerce that this vulnerability lies; for an England without com- 
merce is, as MM. Montéchant and Z., the French strategists, assert, ‘a 
stomach without limbs,’ doomed to instant and speedy death. A great 
school of naval writers has grown up in France, who hold that we 
can be reduced to prompt submission by an organised and determined 
attack upon our trade. Following M. Gabriel Charmes and Admiral 
Aube, they consider that there is no need to attempt the defeat of 
our heavy squadrons of battle ships. Swift cruisers, ruthlessly scour- 
ing the sea, giving British merchantmen to the conger eel, will bring 
down that proud island State with a crash. A disciple of this new 
school is now the French Minister of Marine. And in France, in 
Russia, and in the United States great attention during the past 


' Novoe Vremya, December 18 (30). ‘ We see no reason why Russia should meet 
half-way the advances of England—advances only too evidently founded on the well- 
known maxim of “ making a virtue of necessity.” ’ 
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few years has been given, or is at the present time being given, to 
the construction of fast cruisers with an immense coal supply. 

Naval programmes must inevitably disclose the strategic designs 
of their authors, and we should be very foolish to neglect the warning 
which they give us. Adetermined attack upon our trade is in course 
of preparation. It is for us to reckon the losses which such an 
attack might inflict, and, before it is too late, take steps to anticipate 
it and render it impossible. We may search history in vain for an 
instance of a State so wholly dependent upon the sea as England. 
The nearest parallel is to be found in the Southern Confederacy of 
1861-5, but even that instance does not correspond in all its details. 
The air they breathe is not more necessary to human beings than is 
the free and uninterrupted passage of the sea for her ships to England. 

We must see how much we stand to lose, that we may be nerved 
to a great effort to win security. This country, as the proverbial 
schoolboy knows, lives by manufacturing raw products into the 
finished articles ready for human use and conveying them over sea. 
Its financial stability exists only so long as its manufactured goods 
can be exchanged for food and fresh raw material. As we possess 
abundance of coal, and a good supply of iron, whilst our climate is 
not wholly suited to wheat-growing, we have carried specialisation to 
an extreme point, and refuse to produce our own food, preferring to 
do that which we best can do—manufacture. We have deliberately 
chosen an economic policy which will conduce to this end. The 
repeal of the Corn Laws sacrificed our farmers to our manufacturers. 
The repeal of the Navigation Laws opened our ports to the world. 
Free trade in raw materials gave our mills the wool and cotton 
which they required at the lowest possible price. And as the corn we 
eat makes one voyage, and the raw material two—one to and one 
from these islands, the last in the shape of cloth or calico or 
machinery—the shipping trade received a treble bonus by our policy. 
‘Ships, colonies, commerce,’ the historic watchwords of English 
statesmen, were thus favoured, at the expense of the landed interests. 
Free trade subjected us, as time went on and other nations began to 
manufacture, to the fiercest stress of competition. We have on the 
whole held our own, though we still remain the only regenerate 
people in a wilderness of protection. 

‘We reverted from the pursuit of power . . . to the pursuit of 
plenty,’ says Professor Cunningham. ‘We can but trust that by 
pursuing plenty we may find that we are supplied with the sinews 
of power when we come to need them.’ Political economy is an 
admirable science, but its devotees are only too much accustomed to 
overlook practical facts. They do not always take sufficiently into 
consideration in their theories such stern realities as war, or the para- 
mount interests of national defence. In the debates on the repeal of 
the Corn Laws Mr. Bateson did indeed ask how the Government 
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would answer the cry of the despairing multitudes if wheat culti- 
vation died out at home, as it is dying; and if at any time our 
marine supremacy were seriously challenged. Disraeli, as he then 
was, reminded the House that corn could not be imported till we 
were masters of the sea, and that on two occasions there was absolute 
famine, concluding with these words: ‘I want to know whether it 
would be politic again to face such risks.’ For in the Napoleonic 
war of which he spoke with such comparatively fresh recollection 
England at least fed herself. In the year 1800, when an unusual 
amount was imported, 1,293,000 quarters of corn came to her from 
abroad. In this amount, be it remembered, was included, besides 
wheat, oats, barley, and rye, which, owing to the rise in the standard 
of living, are now very little used byman. Our consumption of corn, 
as estimated by Dr. Colquhoun in 1812, was 35,000,000 quarters. 
Therefore it is safe to say that nineteen-twentieths of our corn 
was home-grown. In 1894, with only a trifle over 1,900,000 acres. 
under wheat, we produced 7,300,000 quarters at home, importing 
16,310,000 quarters of wheat grain, besides 19,130,000 ewt. of 
flour—that is to say, a total of 21,000,000 quarters, allowing for 
flour. In 1894, then, three out of every four Englishmen lived 
wholly upon foreign bread. In 1895, owing to the tremendous 
reduction of the area under wheat, not one in every five drew his 
bread from the country. 

Our daily bread comes to us from abroad. But this is not the 
only necessary which we import. Of food stuffs which might con- 
ceivably be produced in the country we purchase from the foreigner 
nearly half our meat; nearly 16,500,000/. worth of butter and 
margarine ; 6,070,000/. worth of fruit and hops ; 5,400,000/. worth of 
cheese; 3,780,000/. worth of eggs; 1,000,000/. worth of potatoes ; 
778,000/. worth of poultry; 1,090,000/. worth of vegetables. In 
addition to these there are the various kinds of colonial produce, of 
which sugar alone could be grown in England. A small rise in each 
of these items would inflict innumerable hardships upon our working 
population. A great rise would mean starvation. Generations of 
peaceful development have bred in usa belief that England will never 
be seriously attacked, and that the navy may with safety be starved. 
We forget that a fresh and even more importunate burden than the 
safeguarding of our raw material and manufactures has been laid 
upon it in the need to watch over our food supplies. 

As for raw material, we must have cotton, wool, flax, iron, silk, 
hemp, leather, and wood for our manufactures. The weaving and 
spinning sheds of Lancashire and Yorkshire would be paralysed if the 
foreign supply of wool and cotton were cut off. Stoppage of sea 
trade, Lord George Hamilton calculates, would affect 4,721,000 heads 
of families or workers. It would ruin the country. One very sharp 
lesson we have had in the cotton famine, when one single industry 
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was deprived of its raw material. Pauperism increased in Lancashire 
by 140 per cent., and had not the rest of the country, with unimpaired 
resources, come to the aid of the operatives they must have perished 
of hunger. But what if the calamity were general instead of local ? 
What if every trade and every industry were thus smitten—if, con- 
currently with this economic bankruptcy, we were undergoing the 
pressure of an arduous and bloody struggle ; if our vast shipping 
trade had passed from us, pouring fresh mouths upon our empty 
granaries at home ? 

It may be said that our commerce could scarcely be driven from 
the sea, and that with our naval strength we could hold our own. 
But here again we know our own strength or weakness ; and even 
supposing this sufficient to carry us through a struggle with a single 
Power, who knows what combination may assail us? Besides I have 
in vain searched naval literature for any indication that the true 
naval experts, i.e. the men who will have to do the fighting, consider 
our navy able to defend our commerce against the assaults of even 
the strongest Power after ourselves. Captain Eardley-Wilmot, writ- 
ing in the Navy League Journal, says just the opposite. ‘I consider 
that fifty cruisers of different types should be commenced without 
delay.’ Englishmen who care for their country should study his 
article and note his conclusions. We cannet protect our commerce 
as we stand. 

In the past, if we look at history, we shall find that our shipping 
was very fiercely assailed, and that even when our fleet possessed an 
enormous military superiority we could only partially and imper- 
fectly protect it. In the war with our revolted American colonists 
the depredations of a few insignificant cruisers, in the face of a navy 
mustering 126 ships of the line, 124 frigates, and 500 smaller 
vessels, brought the most ruinous loss upon us. Macpherson, in his 
Annals of Commerce, notes that as early as 1776, before France, 
Spain, and Holland had joined our enemies, insurance on homeward- 
bound West India ships rose to 23 per cent. And on the 27th of 
May, 1777, he writes :— 


The American cruisers now covered the ocean, and even infested the narrow 
seas of Great Britain and Ireland. Ships were taken in sight of land; the com- 
munication between England and Ireland was interrupted; and a convoy was 
actually appointed for the protection of vessels bringing linen from Ireland, which 
had never been necessary in any former war. .. . / Another sight, not less melan- 
choly than new . . . was exhibited on the river Thames, which was covered with 
foreign vessels, and particularly French ones, loading for various parts of the 
world with British cargoes, the skippers of which were now afraid to trust their 
property under the protection of the British flag. 


The rise in the price of sea-borne goods which accompanied this 
state of things is full of warning to us. Sailors’ wages, as we should 
expect, doubled to meet the risk of capture. Potash leaped from 8s. 
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a hundredweight to 70s.; spermaceti from 700s. to 1,400s. a ton; 
and tar from 7s. the hundredweight to 30s. Fortunately for our- 
selves, with Europe against us, we were then self-dependent, and so 
our losses were, in Captain Mahan’s words, ‘ worrying, not deadly.’ 
There was none the less a decline in our prosperity, and in 1781 
the number of houses which paid the window tax was smaller than 
it had been in 1750. Good luck, the strategic and tactical mistakes 
of our enemies, and the dogged valour of our seamen alone saved 
us from national ruin. We emerged in evil plight, but still sub- 
stantially sound, and we were given some very valuable years of 
peace to recruit our strength for the great struggle with France. 

This opened in 1793, and was protracted, with the exception of 
the short break due to the Peace of Amiens, for twenty-two years. 
We started with 16,073 ships, of 1,540,000 tons, manned by 118,000 
men, and with a navy of 141 ships of the line, 155 frigates, and 129 
small vessels. We had to deal with a thoroughly inefficient enemy, 
disorganised by revolution and distracted by intestine quarrels. 
From the first hour of war our military superiority was unchallenged. 
The declaration of war, however, caused a very serious contraction of 
trade. There were many failures, and a temporary loan of 5,000,000/. 
was necessary to avert panic. This measure had a most salutary 
effect, and only 3,855,000/. was applied for. Early in the struggle 
the attack upon our commerce began. Ships of war and privateers 
of all sorts fell upon it. Row boats put off to merchantmen lying 
becalmed in the Channel, or under the Forelands, and carried them 
by boarding. Surcouf in the East Indies swept into his net not only 
helpless sailing ships, but also large and heavily-armed Indiamen. 
In 1805 the Rochefort squadron got to sea and took in five months 
four war ships and forty-two merchantmen. ‘In 1810,’ says the 
Naval Chronicle, quoted by Captain Mahan, ‘signals were out 
almost every day at Dover, on account of the enemy’s privateers 
appearing in sight.’ In 1800, the same authority tells us, there 
were eighty-seven large French privateers in the Channel ports of 
France alone. From first to last the French captured 11,000 ships, 
with their cargoes, worth 200,000,000/., a toll of 2} per cent. at the 
very least on our trade. 

At first sight this loss does not look particularly heavy, and it 
certainly had no effect upon the issue of the war. It was only so 
much property destroyed that might, if spared, have added to our 
wealth. We annihilated French trade, so that Napoleon could not 
even send a cockle boat to sea, as he himself confessed, and we cap- 
tured no less than 1,031 privateers, carrying 9,400 guns and manned 
by 69,000 men. Thus we lost an average of 550 ships a year, and 
took less than fifty-five a year of the depredators. Neutrals, it will be 
observed, lost by peace and gained by war. From 1790 to 1793 the 
average clearance of neutral shipping was under 200,000 tons. With 
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war it rises as rapidly as British tonnage declines. It falls with the 
peace of Amiens, when British tonnage bounds up. It falls under 
the joint influence of the English Orders in Council and the Milan 
Decree. It rises in 1809 and 1810 with the narrowing of the paper 
blockade proclaimed by the Orders in Council of 1806 and 1807, but 
declines with remarkable rapidity during 1812-4. These were the 
years of England’s war with the United States, which killed the 
American mercantile marine. But our shipping suffered too, 
though not so heavily. 

For besides the losses by capture on the high seas, besides the 
fact that our tonnage did not show a healthy and regular expansion, 
there was the indirect pressure of convoy acts and heavy insurance, 
not only upon our shipowners, but upon the nation. In 1803 the 
British owners complained that ‘so long as they continue to be 
burdened with tonnage, convoy, port dues, extra insurance, heavy 
taxes for docks, canals, tunnels, and a thousand other water-brained 
schemes, they will continue to drag out a miserable existence.’ In 
March 1804 Lindsay’s History of Shipping tells us that there was 
scarcely a single offer of trade for British bottoms, except in coasting 
and colonial trade, which were secured them by the navigation laws. 
‘The smallest difference in freight gave trade to foreigners, and 
British ships rotted in harbour.’ It is the same ery, recurring 
with the same warning. And at home the price of necessities was 
rising—rising incessantly. The price of corn oscillated, just as the 
tonnage cleared oscillated, but it was ever upon the upward line. In 
1795 the harvest failed, and a great bounty was paid upon imported 
corn—16s. to 20s. a quarter—but only with difficulty was the food 
got into the country. The quartern loaf at one time touched 1s. 10d., 
or six times its present cost. For whole months in 1812 it stood at 
ls. 8d. That year, indeed, was one of critical importance at home. 
An empty belly knows not patriotism, and there were ominous dis- 
turbances in every direction. 

The misery which the rise in the price of bread and meat, con- 
current with the fall in wages, brought to the working classes of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire still lives in North Country tradition. 
Wages at 13s. a week, bread at 1s. 8d. a loaf, produced the Luddite 
riots. Machinery may have been the ostensible cause, as, perhaps, it 
was the fancied author, of this suffering. But Mr. Baines, a contem- 
porary historian and a Yorkshireman, in his account of the French 
Revolutionary epoch, mentions the dearness of food as a Luddite 
grievance. And a careful examination of the Annual Register will 
make it clear that famine was in only too many instances at the 
bottom of the mischief. The brave, patient, ill-used artisans of the 
day were simply starving. They could not endure longer, and so 
they rose. Who are we that we should blame them ? 

At this dark hour the United States had attacked us—with right 
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on their side, it must seem to us now. But we were fighting hard in 
a life and death struggle, and like men in such a case were resolved 
to strike home, though we injured others in so doing. There followed 
the least glorious war—so far as externals go—that we have ever 
waged. Our commerce was yet more grievously plundered. Two 
thousand ships were taken from us, and in a half-dozen frigate 
actions, with the odds uniformly against us, we were badly beaten. 
None the less our sea power did what it always did: it cleared the 
rising American merchant marine out of existence. That is what 
caused the sharp drop in neutral shipping from 1810 onwards. 
There were now no neutrals left to fetch and carry: England’s ship- 
ping alone survived the storm; and the iron tenacity of the aristo- 
cracy, which: had carried us through this generation of fearful blood- 
shed, reaped for the nation which had borne so much a great and 
well-deserved reward. 

So far what are the inseparables which war brings to the trading 
nation, even when its naval superiority is unchallenged? They are 
arise in the price of sea-borne goods, a diminution in the native 
tonnage cleared, and a corresponding gain to the neutral tonnage. 
On the other hand the sea Power annihilates its enemy’s commerce. 

In the war between the Northern and Southern States which 
raged in America during 1861-5 we have the only instance in which 
steam cruisers have been employed on any scale to harry commerce. 
The South had no commerce to be attacked, but the North had a 
large and prosperous merchant marine. From first to last the South 
sent eleven steam cruisers and eight small sailing cruisers to sea. 
These captured between them two steamers and 261 sailing ships— 
not a very heavy bill of loss, one would think. Yet this loss practi- 
cally drove the United States flag from the seas. To prove this I will 
quote from the case of the United States, as presented to the Geneva 
arbitrators, the following facts: ‘In 1860 two-thirds of the com- 
merce of New York were carried on in American bottoms ; in 1863 
three-fourths were carried on in foreign bottoms.’ And the transfers 
from the United States to the British Flag were enormously large. 
They were— 

Ships Tons 
Ne eer ee ee 71,673 
1862 ‘ . ° : ; ° : . 135 74,578 
a ot ee ee 252,579 
1864 : ‘ : ; ; ° ° . 106 92,052 


War ended in April 1865. 


The mediocre Alabama, a single small and ill-armed ship, was 
the cause of most of this loss. There were, no doubt, other contribut- 
ing factors, but the effect of her career is plainly marked in the 
sudden increase of transfers during 1863, when she was at sea. 
After she had been sent to the bottom Yankee skippers recovered 
their breath. The trade, however, had departed, and the United 
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States have never regained the position which they held in 1860 as 
a shipping nation. Here, again, the destruction of helpless Northern 
ships in no wise benefited the South. It wrought individual ruin, 
and it embittered the relations between England and the United 
States; it had no strategic result, as the North was self-dependent. 

Such, then, are the facts in regard to commerce destruction in the 
past. But do the laws of the past apply to the present ? Is it true 
to-day that we might lose much without losing all? In other words, 
would such losses as France inflicted upon us in the Napoleonic war 
bring us down, under the changed circumstances of modern economy ? 
I must confess to a fear that they would, should we allow them to 
occur. At the beginning of this century we were the only manu- 
facturers in the world. In 1792 hardly a spindle or loom was making 
cotton on the Continent. Europe was distracted by continuous war, 
and there was not a single country on the mainiand which was not 
invaded. England, isolated and secure, was able to develop the 
mechanical inventions of Watt and Arkwright. This state of in- 
security abroad, contrasted with the tranquillity which the sea gave 
us, acted as a stimulant to our manufactures before the war began, 
and maintained them whilst it continued. The world was at war. 
There were practically no neutrals from 1793 to 1815, except the 
United States, and before the improvements in transport the States 
could not hope to compete with us in Europe, even if they had had 
the manufactures. At the present day we are not likely to be at one 
and the same time engaged in war with the great manufacturing 
countries of the world, at least so long as we possess statesmen, and 
therefore there will be neutrals—perhaps numerous neutrals—with all 
the appliances for manufacture. If we can only just make head 
against their competition in peace, how will it be when our trade is 
liable to the interruptions and burdens of war ? 

In the Napoleonic war the neutral, as we have seen, gained, till 
we turned upon him and destroyed him, whether by Orders in 
Council or by the unwarranted acts of our cruisers, or by open war. 
We could not, as we now stand, deal with neutrals as we did then. 
Rather the neutral will limit yet further our belligerent rights. He 
is the true gainer by war, and since his shipping will be able to offer 
complete security to our goods or to any one else’s, it will naturally 
be employed in preference toours. We own some 58 per cent. of the 
world’s carrying power, and transfers will be very difficult in war, so that 
our shipping must still be in demand, at least at the outset. But if the 
war lasts, and we are much plundered, it is highly probable that a vast 
tonnage will be built and added to neutral marines, whilst ours will 
correspondingly decline. It will be of the utmost importance, there- 
fore, at the outset to demonstrate our ability to protect our flag, and to 
win the confidence not only of our home but also of foreign shippers. 

The other two points of contrast between 1793-1815 and 1896 
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are rather technical, but they must none the less be stated. In our 
last war we had not to encounter a powerful, a well-drilled, and a 
well-officered navy. The difference in quality between the English 
and French fleets left no room for doubt as to what would happen 
when two approximately equal forces met. For ninety years 
France has been at work remedying the fatal errors which led up to 
Trafalgar. She has built up a fleet for its size second to none, and 
those who disparage it are not the men who know anything about it. In 
numbers it is inferior to ours, but not more so than was her fleet in 
1793. She has repeatedly led us in matters so important as the 
adoption of armour, of breech-loading ordnance, of swift cruisers. It 
is not certain that in organisation she is not ahead of us to-day. 
She has never, at any time in her history, possessed such officers 
and men as uphold her honour to-day. A contest with these men 
will be a very different affair from the battles of 1798 or 1805. 
I have elsewhere expressed my firm belief that only by numerical 
superiority can we be sure of winning. Englishmen are not invin- 
cible, nor are they by nature braver or stronger than other races. 
To believe that they are is to rush to defeat. 

Last in the lists of contrasts I would allude to Cherbourg. This 
port is a new creation, and is exceptionally well placed for harassing 
our trade in the Channel. Captain Mahan considers it a factor of great 
importance in the balance. It is so enclosed by breakwaters as to 
be inaccessible to torpedo craft. It can only be attacked by a long- 
range bombardment, the efficacy of which is a moot point. At 
Dunkirk is a second strong port, though not a dockyard. The 
creation of these two harbours has materially improved the French 
strategic position in the Channel. 

The economic factor is and must be of enormous importance in 
war. There is no denying the fact that we have deliberately sacrificed 
our self-dependence. Protection, says Professor Bastable, is founded 
upon the national idea. It is a military precaution. And he, a warm 
supporter of Free Trade, in a remarkable passage warns us that 


economic autonomy is as important a weapon as military or naval power. 
The strongest army or the best equipped fleet will be useless if the supply of food 
runs short, or if the industrial functions are paralysed by want of sufficient raw 
materials. The maxim, ‘ In time of peace prepare for war,’ will cover the applica- 
tion of protection for the purpose of securing an adequate supply of food and raw 
materials from the national territory (the italics are mine). With the experience 
of the great Continental wars fresh in men’s minds there was some excuse for the 
effort to make the soil of England supply food for its population. 


Some excuse indeed! but vestigia nulla retrorsum. We cannot 
repeal the Corn Laws. Still we can and must see that our navy is 
strong enough to assure us cheap bread, cheap cotton, and cheap 
wool. With an expenditure proportionate to our risk we can be safe. 

Matters are complicated by the existence of a large population 
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within these islands on the verge of starvation in normal peace 
times. Mr. Hobson estimates its number at 2,000,000 souls. And 
in London and most of our large towns is a dangerous and undesirable 
foreign element, which may in war prove turbulent, and which we 
shall have to feed or expel. Experience shows that hunger is the 
one thing which human beings will not cheerfully endure. Our 
Government is to-day swayed by those who will feel the pinch, and 
who, feeling, may act and demand at any cost submission. Let us once 
more recall the fact that we have a bare twelve weeks’ food at home, 
and that we certainly do not possess supplies of raw material for our 
manufactures which would carry us through six months. It was 
difficult to obtain wool in the war with France of 1793-1815, when 
we grew at home the great bulk ofthe quantity required. How much 
more so in war to-day. 

The outbreak of war will assuredly reduce the tonnage of shipping 
available, and so send up the price of freight. This is inevitable. 
For first of all our sailing tonnage must go: it cannot hope to keep 
the sea against steam cruisers. This at once wipes 3,004,000 tons 
from the world’s carrying power. Then, if France is against us, or 
France and Russia, their marines must inevitably vanish, or be con- 
verted into cruisers. Reckoning -one steamer ton as equal to four 
sailing tons, which is the usual equation, 10 per cent. of the world’s 
sea transport has by now disappeared. Add to this purchases of foreign 
steamers for use as cruisers by our enemies, and the large number of 
ships which we must take up for war purposes, and the shrinkage 
will be nearly 15 per cent. By Gregory King’s well-known law of 
prices this will send up freights by five-tenths, or 50 per cent. Food 
then will rise slightly: raw materials will rise; and finally manu- 
factures produced from these dearer raw materials will cost more to 
carry to the consumer. Where the consumer has manufactures of 
his own ours will be less than ever able to compete. 

The second item in the cost of sea-borne goods is insurance, 
which covers the risk of loss arising from internal causes—fire, un- 
skilful navigation, or bad construction—and that from external 
causes, which are shipwreck, collision, and hostile cruisers. All 
these items except the last are constant in war and in peace. All 
except the last can be calculated to a minute fraction and allowed for. 
Mr. Danson, who alone has written upon this most important subject 
from the national point of view, has told us with the authority of an 
expert that there is no possible means of foretelling the risk of capture 
in war. There are no tables to serve us at our elbow. I do not 
know that the experience obtained by the American underwriters in 
1861-5, by the Prussian in 1864, by the French and German in 
1870, has ever been published. Even if it had been it could only 
help us to guess. So that in a matter of the supremest importance 
we are practically without experience or information. 
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Here again everything depends upon what happens at the begin- 
ning of the war. The steamers of the Messageries Maritimes and 
of the Russian Volunteer Fleet are everywhere ready, waiting the 
slipping of the leash. A word over the cables and they are at the 
work. Half a dozen such ships might in a few days send up the 
insurance rate by the influence of panic to 20 or 25 per cent. 
Nothing is impossible. 

On the top of the rise in freight, then, comes the violent rise in 
insurance. And on the top of this again will come speculation and 
the action of that remorseless law of Gregory King, that with each 
decrease in the supply comes a geometrically increasing rise in 
prices. There is no need to picture the result of a sudden trebling 
of the price paid for every necessary and for each pound of raw 
material. It means only one thing, if it cannot be promptly counter- 
acted, and that is the instant decline of our manufactures, the 
instant shrinkage of our national income, swift starvation for our 
masses—in a word, national death. 

The changes of the present century, however, have not been en- 
tirely in our disfavour. With steam convoy is vastly more easy of em- 
ployment than it was in the past. The rate of speed differed widely in 
different classes and kinds of sailing ships; great intervals had to be 
kept, and the pack of ships was helpless if suddenly attacked. Now, 
as Admiral Colomb has pointed out, each steamer has a very formi- 
dable weapon in her ram. The whole number can be kept together, 
steaming at a low but identical rate of speed, and the convoying 
ships can come promptly up if attack is threatened. Telegraphic 
communication has made the world smaller, and so it will be easier 
to find the hostile cruisers, always supposing that the wires are not 
cut. Steam has greatly reduced the duration of voyages, though 
this has been counteracted, as I have noticed, by the greater distances 
from which we now draw our supplies. Privateering has been, in 
name at least, abolished. There are numerous expedients, however, 
by which the Treaty of Paris can be eluded. Fast ocean steamers 
are held at the disposal of almost all the great Powers, ready to hoist 
the national flag and go to sea with crews of reservists. The State 
may also purchase, or nominally purchase, mercantile steamers in 
any number, and place on board them crews wearing its naval 
uniform and officers carrying its commission. Again, the transfer 
of shipping is now extremely difficult, as most Governments require 
that a certain proportion, usually a large one, of the crew on board 
ships hoisting their flags shall be of the same nationality as the 
flag. Transfer of shipping under such terms means sale at a ruinous 
loss.? 

In another direction naval progress has worked partly for and 
partly against us. Steam has on the one hand added an element of 

* Admiral Colomb. 
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certainty to blockades by eliminating considerations of weather. It 
has thus facilitated the close blockade of a hostile port, and freed 
ships from the peril of alee shore. The great advantages which its use 
has bestowed were clearly seen in the American Civil War. On the 
other hand, since that date, the torpedo-boat has greatly developed, 
and the serious menace which it offers may prevent the blockader’s 
heavy ships from closing in upon the blockaded port. It will not be 
unreasonable to suppose that these two factors have neutralised one 
another, and that in practice blockades with steam will be much 
as they were with sails, at least till the blockaded enemy’s torpedo 
flotilla is crushed. If this supposition be correct, isolated ships will 
be able to get in or out of the blockaded ports on dark nights, though 
the escape of large squadrons will still be extremely difficult. In a 
word the fast commerce-destroyer will be able to leave and enter. 
But if every port is carefully watched by cruisers, she will be unable 
to send in her prizes, as privateers did of old, for presumably these 
prizes will be slower than herself. And she may have difficulty in 
obtaining fuel, though it is just possible that she might succeed in 
coaling at sea from prizes once or twice, or that, if fitted with fur- 
naces which burn oil, she might be supplied at sea by neutral ships 
with this combustible, which is easy-of transfer. But the question 
of fuel-supply must necessarily be a difficult one for any Power to 
solve that does not possess coaling stations. 

The attack upon our commerce will be made by four distinct 
classes of ships. There will be the war cruisers proper, vessels of 
fifteen to eighteen knots sea speed, and heavily armed. There will 
be the commerce-destroyer, specially built for this purpose, very 
lightly armed, but capable of a very high speed. The United States 
have in the Columbia and the Minneapolis two of this class, whilst 
France is constructing two more in the Guichen and Chateawrenault. 
Thirdly, there will be armed steamers of all classes and sizes, but 
generally those of a high speed, over seventeen knots. Our enemies 
may buy largely, even in England, at the last minute, and they may 
seize fast English ships if any are in their ports. We should pro- 
bably do the same if the rats walked into the trap. But we shall 
certainly not be the aggressors, and therefore our enemies will choose 
their own time for the attack, and will make it when circumstances 
are most favourable to them, after giving hints to their steamer 
captains of what to expect. Lastly, there will in the narrow seas be 
torpedo-boats of the larger classes, ready to blow up defenceless 
merchantmen. If they sink liners with non-combatants on board, as 
they may do, there will be stern retaliation, no doubt, but this pos- 
sibility will not deter men anxious to distinguish themselves from 
striking deadly blows at us. 

It is now time to pass in the briefest review the forces known to 
be available on either side for the attack and defence of commerce. 

Vor, XXXIX—No. 228 R 
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This will be best done by a table of cruisers, nominally steaming 
seventeen knots and more, and mail steamers whose sea speed is 
seventeen knots or over. The figures are— 
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“The figures for ‘ large steamers, 17 knots and over,’ ” are fr from War Ships of the 
World, 1894, with certain additions, 
All ships building, or known to be projected for 1896, are included. 


As a contrast with these figures, in 1804 we had 244 frigates to 
the French thirty-two, or nearly eight to one. History shows us that 
the cruiser is wanted everywhere in war, with the squadrons of 
battleships to scout, to patrol the sea, and to give convoy. Even with 
eight to one we had none to spare, and our commerce was plundered. 
How would it be to-day? We can see clearly that unless we protect 
our commerce, and protect it better than in 1804, it would go ill with 
us. We can realise that our force of cruisers is wholly inadequate. 
And from the economic facts which have been put forward we can 
understand that the vulnerable point in our armour is not the Sussex 
coast or the mouth of the Clyde, but this defenceless shipping going 
and coming upon the high seas. Our first necessity, if we are to 
safeguard it, is a fleet able to blockade or at least mask our enemy’s 
ports. Whatever the difficulties of such a blockade, whatever the 
superiority of force requisite, we must overcome the one and possess 
the other. Until we blockade, the sea is everywhere open to the 
enemy, and his cruisers can threaten our coasts, plunder our com- 
merce, ruin our manufacturers, and starve our artisans and operatives. 
As soon as we blockade, though we do not altogether prevent his fast 
ships from taking the sea, we yet hamper them in their operations. 
and deprive them of their plunder. Iam not going to enter into a 
disquisition upon the relative strength of England and her naval 
rivals, nor am I going to discuss the force requisite for a blockade. 
The Committee of Admirals who reported upon the manceuvres of 
1888, the late Admiral Hornby and Captain Eardley-Wilmot, all 
demand far more battleships, for the work of shutting in the fleets of 
France alone, than we possess or are building. It seems then that 
we cannot blockade and are going to incur a tremendous risk. What 
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would happen to our commerce if we had to face an alliance without 
allies ourselves ? 

The building of the battleships and cruisers, which are needed to 
give us the power of blockading the enemy and covering our com- 
merce, and which I may presume that the present Government will 
lay down with the least possible delay,* will however take time. 
Still more time will be wanted to train the officers and men who are 
to work and fight them. Under exceptional circumstances a 15,000- 
ton ironclad can be completed in two years, or perhaps a little less. 
But under no circumstances can a good seaman gunner be trained in 


much less than four years, or a lieutenant in less than seven or eight, 


unless we greatly lower our standard of efficiency. Never has 
training been of more importance than to-day, when war is so 
largely a matter of machinery, and when the weapons in use are so 
complicated. Compulsory service places at the disposal of most 
European Powers very large trained reserves, which are almost 
wholly wanting in England. Whatever the zeal and ardour of our 
Naval Reservist, he must, with a far shorter period of service, if his 
training can be called service, be inferior to the ‘inscript’ who has 
passed three or four years upon a man-of-war. 

Whilst, then, men and ships are being provided, what can be 
done, since war may come upon us long before the navy can be 
brought to the required strength? National insurance of shipping 
has been suggested as one remedy. That is to say, the State would 
compensate the underwriter or shipowner for the loss of any vessel 
through the action of the enemy. This would counteract the rise in 
insurance, though obviously it would not affect the rise in freight, as 
no government would care to be responsible for sailing vessels. It 
would be a very heavy drag upon our finances, since 2} per cent., 
the loss inflicted in the Napoleonic war, upon the value of our 
imports, exports and shipping would come to 20,000,000/. a year of 
dead loss, at a time when we should be paying war taxes. If the 
captures were numerous it might reach a far higher figure. It can 
therefore only be a temporary expedient, a heavy fine paid in war for 
the omissions of peace. One fourth or one fifth of the sum annually 
added to the estimates in peace would be a far more effective 
insurance, tending not only to give thorough protection to our 
shipping when war came, but also to make war unlikely. Neverthe- 
less insurance of this kind will be absolutely necessary with a weak 
fleet, and arrangements should be made with shipowners for its 
speedy proclamation on or before the outbreak of war. 

8 In spite of Mr. Goschen’s assertion that no ‘sensational’ measures will be taken, I 
cannot believe that the members of the present Government are blind to our weakness, 
or forgetful of the standard which they themselves have proposed. But to attain that 
standard ‘sensational’ or exceptional measures are an absolute necessity. In 1804 we 


had 175 battleships to the French 50. To-day we have only 52 to their 34 (it should 
be 36, adding in ironclads recently laid down). 
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A second precaution which is not beyond our means is the arming 
of our auxiliary cruisers. At present their batteries are left on shore. 
Thereare twenty-six setsof guns, eight each at Devonport and Woolwich, 
four each at Portsmouth and Hongkong, and twoat Sydney. Thirteen 
of the sets are composed of guns which are already obsolete. Both 
French and Russian auxiliary cruisers, when upon long voyages, 
carry their armament and ammunition as ballast in the hold, and 
are manned by crews of Reservists. All they would have to do, on 
the outbreak of war, would be to place their passengers and cargo 
ashore at the nearest friendly point and get to work. The British 
mercantile cruiser—if, for instance, at the Cape—would be thousands 
of miles from her guns, and when she had obtained the weapons 
might very conceivably be without men to fight them, as she does 
not carry a crew of Naval Reservists. She might, of course, take on 
board officers and men from the obsolete gunboats and sloops which 
we maintain on foreign stations. But even so the guns are wanting. 
Either, then, we should place armaments at all the important coaling 
stations or else see that the weapons are on board the ship. The 
crew of Reservists can, so far as I can see, only be obtained by a 
Government bounty paid to the shipowner. It is a question of 
national security, and till our navy can be brought up to our require- 
ments the nation must be content to pay. 

If, in addition, a certain number of small quick-firers, of 12- 
pounder size preferably, were held ready at our coaling stations to be 
placed on board our slower and smaller ‘tramps,’ and if their crews 
were trained in the use of these guns, whilst the ships were loading or 
discharging cargo, there would be some protection against the attacks 
of small craft such as torpedo-boats. But the enormous number of 
foreigners in our mercantile marine, amounting by various estimates 
to 16 or 20 per cent. of our whole number of seamen, is here a great 
source of weakness. For can we trust Germans, Swedes, or Fins 
to defend British property from German, or French, or Russian 
attacks ? The elimination—as far as it is possible—of the foreign 
seaman seems to be a matter of urgent national importance.‘ It 
might be achieved by a heavy poll-tax on foreign sailors, side ly side 
with a counterbalancing bounty on British Reservists shipped. But 
it would certainly provoke great opposition from the shipowners, who 
are already much harassed by restrictions. 

The arming of merchant ships can only be a temporary expedient 
till the navy is strong enough to give that thorough protection which 
will be required. Something might be done to add to the present 
strength of our foreign squadrons by eliminating ships which are 

* According to Lieutenant Edwards (U.S.N.), a Russian naval officer told him: ‘In 
case they [the Russians] ever had trouble with Great Britain, one of the first things to 
be done would be to drive the Chinese out of the English fire-rooms. If no other 
method could be found, they would declare such men pirates and hang them upon 


capture.’ As all our lines to the Far East employ a good deal of Chinese labour, this 
would cripple us greatly. Of course it would be a breach of international law. 
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designed only for peace service. Of such craft, mainly old cruisers, 
sloops and gunboats, there were, on the 15th of January, sixty-three in 
commission. Take the Pacific Squadron for example. It is composed of 
six ships, of which the Royal Arthur alone has any very serious mili- 
tary value. She is a splendid vessel, fast, heavily armed, and well 
supplied with coal ; but what of the craft which support her? The 
Comus is an old and slow cruiser, with coal for only 3,800 knots at 
best. The Icarus, Satellite,and Wild Swan are aged sloops, quite use- 
less for convoy or fighting. The Pheasant is a slow gunboat with a great 
deal of wood about her, and a feeble battery. In fact these five ships 
exist merely to perform the duties of police in peace, and they cannot 
in war be converted into fighting ships. One modern cruiser—and 
we have twenty-two at this moment idle in our dockyards—would be 
far more serviceable in war. Would it not, then, if peace duties impera- 
tively demand the employment of these old ships, be well to place 
modern cruisers, to which the crews of peace-service ships could be 
transferred on the outbreak of war, in reserve at our distant stations ? 
As it is doubtful whether we can man all our ships at home, some 
estimates requiring 127,000 men for the vessels built and building, 
I cannot see that we should lose by such a measure. We can always, 
with war upon us, pre-empt cruisers building in England for foreign 
Powers, and thus promptly reinforce our fleet. So to pre-empt ships 


without urgent necessity would, however, render foreign navies un- 
ready to place orders with English builders. 1 say this because the 
measure has been pressed upon us lately. Our statesmen may be 
trusted to act if there is real need: till then let us build as much as 


we can for the foreigner. 

I do not think that the constructor has had his final say in the 
matter of ships which shall be suited to the requirements both of 
peace and war. They are antagonistic, yet it is possible that in the 
near future we may get the type we want. This would in itself be a 
great addition to our strength, as the leading navy must to all time 
police the sea. 

Disguise in war is another means by which captains of merchant 
ships may elude attack. A little dexterity, some use of canvas, the 
fitting of dummy tops, the mounting of quaker guns, would, I should 
imagine, render a weak hostile cruiser very chary of attack. As 
facilitating disguise, and rendering capture of corsairs easy, it would 
be well to build our cruisers as much like merchant ships as possible. 
The United States have sought in the Minneapolis to obtain this 
resemblance to a ‘liner,’ which is a sensible proceeding on the part 
of the assailant. It should be checkmated by the assailed. 

To enable our squadrons to discover the whereabouts of hostile 
cruisers, the telegraph will be of inestimable value. Here, unfor- 
tunately, there are serious gaps in our system, and great lines, the 
use of which depends upon the good-will of neutrals. Our West 
Indian Islands are connected with the United States by a line which 
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passes through Cuba, and which is at present interrupted, owing to 
the Cuban insurrection. It would be useless, even if Cuba were 
pacified, should the United States assume a hostile attitude. It is 
therefore a matter of some urgency that the cable which runs from 
Halifax to Bermuda should be continued thence to Jamaica. Again, 
our whole Eastern and South African system depends upon the 
friendship of Portugal, as all the cables touch at Lisbon. This, 
perhaps, does not much matter, since Portugal, so long as we are 
supreme at sea, will be our friend. But if we allow the possibility of 
a disputed command of the sea, Portugal may be driven into an 
attitude of hostility, when we are cut off from the East and South. 
To avert such a disaster the proposed Pacific cable from Vancouver 
through the Fiji Islands, at present unconnected, to Australia is 
needed. Again, such an important point as Mauritius should not be 
overlooked. It is a coaling station, a strategic position of the 
utmost value, on the high road from India to the Cape. As such it 
should be linked by a cable with Natal. 

Little but money is required to fill these gaps, and even from a 
commercial point of view the new lines proposed might soon pay their 
way. They would greatly improve our position. It is possible that 
some of our cables might be cut in war, though experts differ in 
opinion upon the practicability of this. It is hardly likely that all 
will be severed, and thus the more perfect we make our communica- 
tions in peace, the less annoyance shall we suffer in war, as then the 
cutting of one or two lines will not bring us toa standstill. Further, 
we want a dock in the Central Atlantic greatly. The stretch of 
ocean where South America draws nearest to West Africa was the 
chief scene of the Alabama’s depredations, and must necessarily be 
watched by us with care. Our cruisers will not be able to rest upon 
Gibraltar as a base, since the single dock there will be fully occupied 
with repairs for the Mediterranean fleet. Cape Town is too far off, 
and will also have to keep a considerable squadron in order. On the 
other hand, it is difficult to know where to place the required dock- 
yard, as the climate of our West African possessions is deadly to the 
white man, and a dockyard is useless without artisans. Chinese or 
Indian labour might possibly be imported and trained; but failing 
this a close alliance with Portugal and the construction of the 
necessary accommodation at Cape Verde Islands seems our only alter- 
native. Indeed, Portugal owns the bases which control the Central 
Atlantic, and for our own safety her friendship must be had. A 
guarantee of her African possessions might secure us what we want. 

Another most important matter is to discover how neutrals will 
treat belligerent cruisers. Will they allow them to coal? The 
Sumter coaled at St. Anne’s, Curagao, the Alabama at Blanquilla, 
and the Vanderbilt, in her chase of the Alabama, at numerous 
British ports during the American Civil War, and nothing unpleasant 
was said. Will they allow them to use their dockyards? We per- 
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mitted France, in the Franco-Chinese War of 1884-5, to refit her 
ships at Hongkong. ‘These questions must be answered in one way 
or another before we can know exactly what we shall have to do, 
and what attacks to face. Mr. Danson has suggested that neutrals 
should be invited to express their opinions before war comes. I 
trust that his suggestion has been carried out. 

The last and most important measure—pending great additions 
of ships and men to our fleet—is a thorough concert with our large 
shipowners, and the stationing of ships to be used as convoy at 
various points. In the Napoleonic war we resorted to two forms of 
protection, by convoy and patrol. Our foreign squadrons will be able 
to look after the work of patrol when they have caught and smashed 
the hostile squadrons. But convoy must be provided from our strength 
at home. Mr. Lawrence Swinburne has suggested a measure, which 
I have elsewhere advocated, the selection of our older and slower ships 
for this duty. Unfortunately many of these vessels have only a most 
indifferent coal supply, which will seriously limit their sphere of 
action. Dividing them into two classes, according to their coal supply, 
we have twenty-three ships with a fair, and eighty—mostly old, 
feeble, and slow craft—with a bad coal supply. We might not be able 
to spare all the twenty-three better ships, but as many as possible 
should be placed where they will be wanted. Lieutenant Crutchley 
has prepared a scheme to which it may be assumed that the Admiralty 
will pay full attention. And we should hold a squadron of fast cruisers 
ready and in commission at home to proceed instantly to the succour 
of commerce or the observation of hostile ports. |Our Channel and 
‘Particular Service’ squadrons are very strong, but they are not 
likely to be able to spare their cruisers in time of war ; and if we trust 
to mobilisation, we may suffer very heavy losses before our ships can 
get to sea. In our position, whatever the cost, we should have as 
many ships in commission as possible. Our circumstances differ 
totally from those of Continental States, and what may be admirably 
adapted to their requirements may be wholly unsatisfactory for us. 

The funds required for these measures and for the provision of a 
fleet which shall be able to blockade the enemy’s ports must be 
attained somehow and by popular expedients. I can see no possible 
objection to a ten per cent. duty upon such manufactured goods as 
are not used in home industries. The value of these goods amounts 
by the Statistical Abstract for 1894 to some 60,000,000/. Many of 
these are luxuries which can fairly bear an impost. Allowing for 
some shrinkage, such a tax would give us 5,000,000/. annually, and 
the expenses of collection would be small. In addition, we might 
follow Mr. Goschen’s own precedent and make a call upon the Sink- 
ing Fund. Our dependence upon the sea renders sacrifices for the 
navy an imperative necessity with which we can no longer trifle. A 
disputed command of the sea means to us national ruin. 

H. W. WILson,. 
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CORN STORES FOR WAR-TIME 


THE events of the last few weeks have given this country a somewhat 
rude awakening. We have been threatened with war from quarters 
whence we least expected it. 

Though the war clouds which hung over the Empire appear to be 
lifting, their effect will not soon be forgotten. 

One lesson they have taught the world, or rather reminded it of, 
is this—that whether we are Conservatives, Liberals, or Radicals, we 
shall stand shoulder to shoulder in defence of our rights, and that 
there is no stronger power in the world than that ‘ sentiment’ which 
binds our Empire together. 

One lesson this threat of war should teach us is, that we must rely 
upon ourselves alone to maintain our position in the world, and, to do 
that, we must be prepared to paya high premium. We must be pre- 
pared to see our foreign food supply in any event most seriously 
crippled in war-time—in a possible event, entirely cut off. 

Are we prepared? Surely every man who knows under what pre- 
carious conditions we in Great Britain live, and move, and have our 
being, must answer No. Not since the world began is there an in- 
stance other than our own of a nation of near forty millions, surrounded 
by the sea, being almost entirely dependent for sustenance on other 
countries. 

Strong as our war fleet is, it is very far from being strong enough 
to successfully engage a possible combination of fleets, and at the same 
time protect our sea-borne food supply. If the United States and 
Russia declared war with us, there would practically be no food supply 
left to protect. They would keep the immense supplies we now get 
from them at home, and the fear of capture or destruction would 
effectually prevent Argentina and other neutrals from sending food to 
us in any sufficient quantity. 

What is wanted is that, instead of only a precarious week’s supply, 
we should have stored up in this country enough corn to last for at 
least twelve months. Experts in the corn trade agree that there 
would be no insuperable difficulty in gradually accumulating this 
store of corn; it would be for experts to advise as to the best methods 
and places of storage. _ 

Perhaps the best plan would be to distribute it over the country 
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in magazines at the military depéts, giving the military authorities 
charge of it; but if it was in the country and safe, it would not so 
much matter where it was. Although most of our corn is made into 
flour at the great ports, it would not be wise, seeing that most of 
them are so defenceless, to store it there. 

The entire control and management of this great national store 
of corn should be under some permanent Government department. 
Although its existence could not fail to have a steadying effect on 
the corn market, it should be outside all speculative influences, the 
price at which it would be sold, when necessary to sell it, being fixed 
by law. It would be no sacrifice, in the long run, for the country to 
provide such a reserve of food, as it would always be worth its cost. 

Other nations accumulate gold for use in war-time: we should 
have a war-chest of corn. If we have it, what will it do? 

It will give our navy time to devote itself to the crushing of the 
navy or navies opposed to us; it will give us time, with our great 
resources, to augment our fighting fleet to almost any extent ; and it 
will give our farmers time to grow three or four times as much corn 
and breed a much larger quantity of cattle and sheep, than they now do. 

The argument that we could not grow the corn, as we are depen- 
dent on foreign manures, leaves out of view the fact that we buy 
foreign manures for the same reason that we buy foreign corn, because 
it is cheaper than making them at home. Are the millions of tons 
of sewage now produced and wasted by our towns and villages worth 
nothing? Are our chemists incapable of manufacturing artificial 
manures if it will pay them to do so? 

If it is true that this country is like—nay, is in fact—a great 
fortress, is it not equally true that it is impregnable only in the 
measure in which it can resist famine, as Paris was and Plevna ? ! 

Imagine for a moment the position of London and our other great 
towns starving. Hundreds of thousands of their inhabitants are nearly 
starving now, with foreign food of all kinds cheaper than ever before. 

What Government, embarrassed with the defence of the Empire, 
could also deal with the demands of starving millions at home? We 
may be splendidly successful at sea, and yet be compelled to an in- 
glorious, perhaps ruinous, peace by the pressure of famine in our 
midst. 

We sleep snugly in our beds at nights, we hug ourselves to sleep 
with visions of the deeds of our fleet, but we forget, because we have 
not for generations experienced, the terrors of famine gnawing at our 
vitals. And while there were only some fifteen millions to feed at the 
end of the last century, there are nearly forty millions now. 

Is there anything impossible or impracticable in the suggestion 
here made ? 

1 Moltke said he knew twenty ways of invading England, but none of getting out 


again. 
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We have had peace so long that have we not one and all utterly 
failed to realise what is before us, what must come, if our food supply 
from abroad is cut off and we have no home reserve to fall back on ? 

What we shall want at the outbreak of our next great war is not 
money, not men, not at first even ships—but Time. 

Time to tide over those first few months of famine, inevitable if 
we have not prepared for them. 

What a glorious sense of security would be ours if we had enough 
corn stored to keep our millions alive and well until we could sow 
and reap the greatest harvest ever garnered in our country. 

With the knowledge that we had this reserve of food our states- 
men would be free of the fear of such a famine as this land has never 
felt or dreamed of, a famine which would force our rulers to beg for 
peace at any price. 

The following figures are from the ‘Corn Trade Year Book’ :— 


4 Qrs. 
Net consumption of breadstuffs in this country during twelve months 


ended 1894-95, exclusive of wheat fed on the farms or used for 
seed -. 4 ; ; , s é ; 4 ‘ : . 29,344,377 
Total import wheat and flour . ‘ " : ; ‘ ‘ . 25,078,300 
» grown at home . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ : . . 7,588,000 
The difference between these two sets of figures—viz. about 
3,300,000 quarters—would practically mean the quantity consumed 
on the farms for feeding stock and the quantity used for seed. 
Principal corn-exporting countries to United Kingdom, flour reckoned as wheat : 
United States . ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; . 10,920,000 
Russia. . : 7 , ‘ ' ; ‘ ‘ . 5,410,000 
Argentina ; ' , ' : ; ‘ : ; . 3,843,000 
India. ; ‘ : ; ; ‘ ; : : . 1,497,000 
Canada . ; é ‘ . ; ; 5 ‘ ; . 1,077,000 
Australia ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 5 ‘ , . 988,000 
Uruguay . : ‘ : ‘ . ‘ ; , , , 128,500 
Chili. ; 7 F : ; E ; ‘ ‘ ; 295,600 
Roumania ; : ; ; : ; : : ; 7 101,400 
and the balance from Germany, Turkey, Persia, &c. 


It would be beyond the scope of this article to deal more than 
generally with the suggestion made. That the country would have 
to make some sacrifice goes without saying. It will be seen that if 
we establish a reserve of corn sufficient for one year’s consnmption, 
we must buy about 25,000,000 quarters, which, at the average price 
of wheat now, would mean, roughly, 30,000,000/. sterling. It is 
obvious that we could not buy this all at once; it must be done by 
advance orders gradually, and be, as it were, grown specially for us. 

These 30,000,000/. sterling could be raised, and should be raised 
in this country alone, by the issue of Imperial Corn Bonds bearing 
interest at 23 or 3 per cent., redeemable at the option of the Govern- 
ment. The interest should be paid by an addition to the income tax. 
If it was necessary to make the interest on the bonds as high as 
3 per cent., it would amount to 900,000/. per annum, and an addition 
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of only one penny to the income tax would produce (on the returns 
of 1893) 2,239,800/., leaving an ample margin for construction of 
granaries and cost of maintenance. 

If it is objected that an addition to the income tax would be un- 
fair for this purpose, because the reserve of corn would be chiefly for 
the benefit of those who do not pay income tax, then the money 
would have to be raised by a Sinking Fund probably. 

It will be said that directly it was known that the Government 
intended to establish such a reserve of corn the price would go up, 
and it doubtless would, but the Government would fix its own price, 
and refuse to buy except at that price, and would get it in time. 
In any case the price would be nothing like what it would be in war- 
time. In 1812 the price of wheat was 6/. 6s. Od. per quarter ; just at 
present it is about 1/. 6s. Od., though the average for 1894 was only 
228. 

It is not contended that 30,000,000/. worth of corn stored in this 
country would enable us all to live as comfortably as we do now if 
all our food supplies from abroad were cut off, or that this is the 
limit of the quantity we ought to have as a reserve ; but if our land 
is not cultivated, it is not because it is barren, and the sole object of 
the reserve would be to give us time ‘to make it again productive of 
cereals and live stock to the extent of our needs. As our need 
lessened, that of our enemies to again sell us their surplus would 
increase—their starving producers would fight on our side for peace. 

Reservoirs of corn have become as much a necessity for the pre- 
servation of the national life of this country as reservoirs of water. 

It might well be that once our farmers had again, as formerly, 
overtaken with their supplies the demands of the country, they could 
retain the position, and the golden days of agriculture would return. 
With half their freight-waggons idle, our railway companies would 
distribute the enormously increased production of our fields and seas 
at even lower rates than they now charge the foreigner. 

We provision Gibraltar for two years, and this country, the citadel 
of the Empire, with a week’s supply. What do our possible enemies 
calculate on when thinking of war with us? Not that they could 
beat us in battle on the sea. No, their sole hope is, as was Napoleon’s, 
to ‘ destroy her commerce—starve her to death.’ 

R. B. Marston. 
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THE PROPOSED GERMAN BARRIER 
ACROSS AFRICA 


ALTHOUGH the general consequences of Jameson’s raid are disastrous, 
there is at least one for which we may be thankful. It has rendered 
inevitable a consideration of the future relations of Germany and 
England in Africa. The Kaiser’s telegram, and the indignation which 
it evoked, were both mainly due to surprise; and, if the difficulties 
ahead are ignored until we reach them, action may be taken on the 
impulse of the moment, which may render any settlement impossible 
except by ‘ the sharp determination of the sword.’ As it is, the recent 
incident has strained the Anglo-German friendship more seriously 
than did the German encroachments in Australasia, or sharp practice 
in Africa ten years ago. This is to be regretted, as England has not 
so many friends in the world that she can afford to quarrel with her 
oldest and firmest ally, without good reason; and the present 
estrangement is due solely to mutual misunderstandings. On the 
one hand, German anxiety appears to have been based on the belief 
that England either abetted Jameson, or was ready to profit by his 
action if it were successful; on the other hand, British indig- 
nation was roused by the idea that the Kaiser’s message was only 
preliminary to further and more serious intervention in the Trans- 
vaal quarrel. 

That the ill-starred telegram was not the result of a freak of 
temper on the part of the impulsive Kaiser, is clear from the fact that 
the congratulatory bombshell was only discharged after conference 
with the officials of the diplomatic and naval departments in Berlin. 
The rumour that in this case post hoc was not only not propter hoe, 
but was even contra hoc, may be dismissed, as the Kaiser’s message 
was followed by communications to Portugal and probably to other 
Powers. Germany appears, therefore, to have been suddenly stung into 
a violent hostility to England, which ceased as soon as it was found 
that diplomatic pressure alone would be useless, and that we did not 
intend to alter existing agreements with the Transvaal. To under- 
stand why Germany should have been thus taken with a fit of diplo- 


matic epilepsy, let us try to look at the question from the German 
point of view. 
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In the first place, there are one or two preliminary considerations 
which must be taken into account, and which, though they might not 
be openly admitted by a patriotic German, must be recognised by the 
Kaiser and his responsible advisers. They are, no doubt, fully con- 
scious that peace with England is absolutely indispensable for the 
expansion and safety of the German colonies. They must know that, 
in case of war, Germany is powerless either to hurt England or save 
her colonies and trade. Germany is our great trade rival; she has 
a large mercantile marine, but no sufficient navy with which to de- 
fend it from us. Nor could she do much damage to our trade ; for 
she has no good coaling stations, and her foreign cruisers are not 
powerful enough to force ours. Germany, moreover, has a coast which 
could be easily blockaded. Our fleet could either destroy that of 
Germany, or lock it up in the Baltic; and while a blockade would 
ruin German trade, it would improve ours. Prussia is mainly supported 
by her manufactures ; she gets far more raw material from London 
than she sends us. France could live through a prolonged blockade 
upon her agricultural resources ; but Prussia could not, while England 
could survive for at least the length of a modern war without a fresh 
stock of oleographs. 

Nor has Germany much to gain by complicating the question by 
involving other Powers. It is conceivable that she might bring in 
Russia, and get what encouragement she could from twenty-five more 
men-of-war, safely locked up in the Baltic and Black Seas. But to 
allow the 20,000,000/. worth of agricultural produce which Russia 
sends annually to England to rot at home, would hurt the Russian 
producer more than the British consumer. And if other Powers are 
to join in the fray, it must be remembered that England can offer 
better bribes to France than any with which Germany can tempt 
Russia. Ifa fight comes, it will probably be a duel with Germany, 
and no other conflict is possible in which England stands to lose so 
little and to gain so much. 

We may, therefore, take as our first axiom, that German statesmen 
are fully conscious that peace with England is absolutely necessary 
for the extension of their colonial empire. 

In the second place, it is equally certain that colonial expansion 
is indispensable to Germany. The steady growth of Socialism in 
the German cities is a constant reminder of the experiments of 1848. 
To avoid a repetition of these, it is necessary to find fresh markets for 
German produce. Statistics show that, of the 2,000,000 enterpris- 
ing citizens who left Germany during twenty years, ninety-five per 
cent. went to the United States, and thus are lost to the country that 
bred and trained them. The most urgent problem which German 
statesmen have to solve is to find some means which will relieve the 
pressure in the towns, but will at the same time keep the population 
within the limits of the Empire. 
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In estimating the meaning of the Kaiser’s telegram, we must 
therefore bear in mind that at present a colonial empire is Germany’s 
greatest need, and that, to gain this, friendship with England is the 
most essential factor. 

It may, however, be replied that, though these arguments seem 
plausible, they must be fallacious, or the Kaiser would not have out- 
raged British feeling, and risked a quarrel with us, in a matter in 
which we could not give way without ceasing to rank as a first-rate 
Power. This raises the question whether Germany really does want 
to interfere with the Transvaal. As far as some opportunities of 
discussion with members of the German colonial party have allowed 
me to judge, she neither wishes to interfere there, nor has wished to 
do so, at least since 1889. The Transvaal is of no use to Germany, 
for she cannot get there without crossing territory which is either 
British, or in regard to which Britain is almost in the position of a 
ground landlord. If Delagoa Bay were held by Portugal uncondition- 
ally, then Germany might hope to gain it, by purchase or exchange. 
But by an agreement made in June 1885, before the ownership of 
the Bay was settled by the award of Marshal Macmahon, a mutual 
guarantee was given that the unsuccessful claimant should have the 
right of pre-emption to the territory in dispute. This pledge was 
renewed in 1891, when it was even extended to all Portuguese 
territory south of the Zambesi. If accidents happen to Portugal, 
Delagoa Bay becomes British, and Germany can have no hope of 
acquiring a right of way into the Transvaal until England be crushed 
by war. 

The theory, therefore, that Germany wishes to establish a protec- 
torate over the Transvaal is improbable; so also is that which 
attributes her action to mere motives of jealous spite. To under- 
stand why Germany, while recognising the need of British friendship, 
should have taken a step that has nearly forfeited it, we must turn 
to the past few years of her history and to her present colonial 
policy. 

Germany conceived her colonial ambitions too late in the nine- 
teenth century to be able to acquire extensive possessions anywhere 
except in Africa. America was closed, and Asia was fully occupied 
before Germany came into the field. Her only chance is in Africa. 
There she has four protectorates, on two of which (German East 
Africa, and German South-west Africa) she rests her hopes of build- 
ing a colonial empire. The story of the foundation of these pro- 
tectorates has been often told, as in Keltie’s Partition of Africa. It 
is well known how, toward the end of the seventies, the German 
colonial party, led by a number of men who were bitterly hostile to 
England, resolved to force Bismarck’s hand and settle Germany in 
Africa somewhere near the Cape. It is also well known how the far- 
seeing Sir Bartle Frere guessed their aims, and urged upon the 
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British Government the annexation of the country, and how Luderitz 
planted the German flag there, in spite of protests from the Cape. 
Then Bismarck fenced with Granville, until he had learnt the strength 
of the colonial party at home, and knew how far England would 
resent aggression. Having decided that we should do nothing worse 
than argue, he pounced upon the country, and in August 1884 pro- 
elaimed a protectorate over Namaqualand. Almost simultaneously 
Peters was making treaties on the East coast of the continent, and 
Germany tried to occupy St. Lucia Bay, on the Zulu coast. The 
German plan was clearly to secure a belt of country right across 
Africa from’ the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, and thus bar British 
extension to the north. England saw the danger, and acted promptly : 
she seized St. Lucia Bay, and annexed Bechuanaland, and thus com- 
pletely frustrated the German designs, at least south of the Zambesi. 

Germany accepted her defeat, and quietly settled down to the 
task of developing the resources of the districts she had gained. She 
soon found, however, that her new possessions were not so rich as 
they were extensive, for she had adopted the plan of first seize, then 
survey. As the only article of trade greatly in demand in Namaqualand 
was waterworks, for which it had nothing to pay, it has not proved 
a very profitable speculation. On the eastern coast the soil is richer, 
but the country is unhealthy, and the administration has proved 
difficult ; the suppression of the slave trade meant the financial ruin 
and rebellion of the Arabs; Arab revolts meant costly punitive 
expeditions ; and though coffee promises well, the climate suits the 
coffee parasite even better than the tree. 

Hemmed in between Portugal to the south and England to the 
north, German East Africa can only extend westward across the 
rough plateau country, that lies between the coast and Lake 
Tanganyika. It is the custom to contrast favourably the open, 
bracing moorlands with the damp forests and the malarial coastlands. 
For suitability, for sporting picnics, and sites for cattle ranches, 
this view is no doubt correct ; but, in the absence of mineral wealth or 
established plantations, the forest regions are the richest. It is 
these that supply ivory, which is the most valuable product at 
present, and the vines that yield the rubber, which will probably be 
the most important product in the future. 

Germany has therefore long coveted the forests of the Upper 
Congo basin, especially since it has been known that parts of this 
region are rich in copper. The prize is all the more tempting to 
Germany as, if she can gain it, she is certain to be able to realise 
her old ambition, of connecting her Eastern and Western colonies by 
a belt of land across the continent. 

In order to obtain this, Germany had four things to gain, of 
which she has already secured two. The first was to extend her 
West African possessions eastward to the Zambesi. Reference to any 
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recent map will show that this has been achieved by means of a 
narrow strip of country, marked a on the accompanying sketch. 
Secondly it was necessary to prevent England getting between 
German East Africa and the Congo Free State. It was well known 
that Rhodes aimed at establishing direct connexion between the 
north of British Central Africa and the south of British East Africa. 
This would have ruined the German plan, but it has been prevented 
by an agreement which prohibits any British interference with the 
boundary between the territories of Germany and the Congo Free 
State. Germany originally secured this by an arrangement with the 


Part shaded dark, German. 
a. Arm of German territory connecting Damaraland and Zambesi. 
B. Portuguese territory necessary to complete German Trans-African 
c. Congo Free State territory { belt. 
e-d. Provisional boundary between Angola and British Central Africa. 


Free State, but it is generally believed that England has given her 
assent to it. That there is such a compact is certain, for the 
unlucky Anglo-Congolese Agreement of May 1894 had to be 
thrown on one side, when Germany pointed out that it was a 
violation of her rights. 

All that Germany now requires to complete her Trans-African 
belt is to secure a narrow strip of land from Portugal and part of 
the basin of the Upper Congo (the areas marked B and © respec- 
tively in the sketch map). In all probability she will get both. 

As the acquisition of the territory from Portugal is the simpler, 
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let us consider it first. The exact strip which Germany hopes to 
gain cannot be determined at present, as the frontier between the 
British and Portuguese possessions is still only provisional. | This 
boundary, however, will probably follow the Kabompo River; at any 
rate if the question be decided by arbitration. By the agreement 
with Portugal of the 14th of November, 1889, England accepted the 
middle of this river as the provisional frontier. Article IV. of the 
Treaty of the 20th of August, 1890, definitely proposed the same 
line; this treaty, however, was not ratified, as, in September of the 
same year, England claimed that the provisional frontier should be 
taken as shown in Stieler’s Hand Atlas (Ed. 1889, Map No. 65), 
which marks parts of the west bank of the Kabompo as British. 
By the Treaty of the 11th of January, 1891, it was decided that an 
Anglo-Portuguese Commission should draw a scientifie frontier ; but 
in June 1893 it was agreed that, until this be defined, the Kabompo 
is to be the boundary. It is therefore probable that this line will 
be ultimately accepted. Portugal has given England a right of 
pre-emption to her territories south of the Zambesi ; but, unless she 
is willing to extend this to the north, there is nothing to prevent 
Germany pushing her thin strip of territory northward till it reaches 
the southern boundary of the Conyo Free State. The consent of 
Portugal may easily be obtained in return for cash or concessions, or 
owing to jealousy of England and dread of further encroachments. 

The completion of the German Trans-African belt by the 
annexation of part of the Congo basin may present greater difficulties, 
but these are by no means insuperable. For there is no doubt that 
the condition of the Congo Free State is precarious. More than 
once during the past ten years the abandonment of the King of 
Belgium’s great enterprise has been within the range of practical 
politics ; and no doubt, since the dismissal of the English staff, the 
country has lost ground. We need not believe all the charges 
recently made against the Free State; for we must remember ‘that 
it is directly to the interest of both G Germany and France to sow 
dissensions between England and her one ally in Equatorial Africa. 
The maintenance of rebellion in the Upper Congo basin by filibus- 
tering traders is a game in which Germany has all to gain and 
nothing to lose. The rebellions cannot be crushed except at a 
ruinous cost to the Free State, and at the same time her resources 
are diminished by the diversion of trade from the Congo to the East 
coast. If the rebellions succeed, they may give Germany a peotent 
for armed interference. 

If the Congo Free State becomes a it is not easy to 
see how this is to be avoided—France will claim her right of pre- 
emption to the territory. That will give Germany the chance for 
which she is waiting patiently, but vigilantly. Germany will 
probably agree to the French annexation of the Free State in 
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exchange for the cession to herself of the southern part of the Upper 
Congo basin (c on sketch map). Germany will not fail to point out 
that such an act would really benefit France by safeguarding her 
southern frontiers against English encroachments; and at a time 
when France is adding six or seven hundred thousand square miles 
to her African possessions, she may not grudge Germany the 
remaining two or one hundred thousand. Germany would probably 
be even ready to threaten war; for the territory in question is 
valueless to France, while it is invaluable to Germany; for to her 
it represents all the difference between the success and failure of 
her African policy. If the two Powers be left to settle the matter 
by themselves, there can be no doubt of the issue; but if England 
unite with France in opposition to the scheme, the result may be 
quite different. 

Germany, therefore, needs some sop to throw to England to 
secure our consent to her annexation of the Katanga region. 
Germany has little to give; she might offer us a slice of German 
South-west Africa, but we do not much want it; she can, however, 
guarantee to leave England absolute supremacy in Africa south of 
the Zambesi, and to let us do what we like with the Transvaal. 

It may be said that such a bargain would be useless: for, in 
offering us a free hand in the Transyaal, Germany gives us nothing, 
for she has nothing to do with our relations with that country. 
But then Germany really asks nothing. We have no better locus 
standi in the Congo Free State than Germany has in the Transvaal ; 
in fact, we have less right of. interference, owing to the English 
acceptance of the agreement as to the Congo-German frontier, 
which has already been used so effectually against us. 

This, then, is the probable cause of the recent German excite- 
ment over the Transvaal. (Germany has come to regard the semi- 
independence of that State as a pawn which may be of use to her 
in a future agreement with England. It is therefore essential to 
Germany that Southern Africa should remain in statu quo until 
the Congo Free State be ready for partition. She foresaw, owing to 
Jameson’s raid, the possibility of an immediate settlement of the 
Transvaal question, and thus the loss of the best chance of securing 
English consent to her own occupation of the Upper Congo. The 
carefully matured German policy seemed for a second time doomed 
to failure ; and in a moment of panic the Kaiser and his advisers 
probably lost their heads. 

I have so far only tried to state the German policy, not to 
diseuss it. In conclusion, it is advisable briefly to consider whether 
it is to England’s interests to hinder this policy or to help it. 
There can be no doubt that the establishment of an international 
Free State in the heart of Africa was an ideal plan from the English 
point of view. But it has failed. In 1887 the International Free 
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State of the Congo became practically Belgian ; so it is no longer 
international. In 1890 it withdrew free trade, so that it is no longer 
free. If Dhanis and Lothaire’s campaign against Rumaliza had 
failed, it would before this have ceased to be a State at all. England 
therefore is bound to consider what is to be done, if our old ally 
comes to a premature end. 

If we could claim a slice of her territory, and thus connect 
British East Africa and British Central Africa, it would probably be 
advisable to claim it. But this is now impossible. The country 
will be French ; for England has agreed to the French right of pre- 
emption. And even if France were willing to give it to us, we are 
pledged to Germany not to take it. We have only the choice 
between the alternatives of French or German possession of the 
' territory in question. 

The advantages to England in allowing Germany to have her 
belt across Africa seem to me far to outweigh the drawbacks. We 
lose nothing ; for the idea of the continuity of British influence from 
the Cape to Cairo is now unattainable. Germany would readily 
consent to allow us the right to trade and lay telegraph wires across 
the belt ; the cheapest and most natural British road from Cairo to 
the Cape is by the sea. If Germany obtain possession of the Lualaba 
forests and the Katanga copper mines, her colonies may become to 
her a great source of strength. And England really stands to gain 
by the prosperity of our German rivals. They beat us at present in 
many manufactures, because, owing to the overcrowding of her 
people, they work for less money and for longer hours than our own 
labourers will do. Increase of emigration from Germany means a 
rise in the standard of comfort and in the wages of German artisans. 
Hence the English workman will benefit by German colonial expan- 
sion. 

If this indirect gain were accompanied by direct loss to us, it 
might be our duty to oppose the German policy. But the com- 
pletion of the Trans-African belt will be secured by the annexation 
of territory to which we have no right, and for which we have no 
use. Friendship with Germany on this basis means the absolute 
supremacy of England south of the Zambesi, and our security in the 
Nile valley. Grant us these, with a railway from Mombasa to the 
Victoria Nyanza, and we shall have the best of Africa, as much of it 
as we ought to want, and a great deal more than we can at present 
manage. 

It is therefore to be hoped that England will consider the German 
policy in a friendly spirit, and, by a discussion of the difficulties 
beforehand, avoid the risk of action being taken at the last moment, 
under stress of popular panic. Although Germany cannot hurt us 
in war, she can render our position in Egypt uncomfortable by 
diplomatic measures, and thus a dog-in-the-manger policy in Equa- 
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torial Africa may land us in trouble elsewhere. No doubt serious 
damage has been already done. We may, however, hope that it will 
soon be generally understood that the Kaiser’s telegram was not an 
expression of permanent hostility to England, but of irritation against 
a supposed act of treachery, which, if successful, might have ruined 
the German scheme for the peaceful partition of Equatorial Africa. 
It would be deplorable if permanent estrangement between England 
and her oldest and firmest Continental ally resulted from what, 


after all, has only been the indignant criticism of a panic-stricken 
message. 


J. W. GREGORY. 





THE LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING 


THE publication of this Life is almost a crime. It throws into the 
street a multitude of letters defamatory of persons living and dead, 
to the scandal, the grief, and indignation of countless friends and 
kinsfolk. They were never written for publication ; they had not 
been preserved for publication. Many of these letters can never be 
read or valued aright unless circumstances, at present unrecorded, 
be duly set forth—such, for instance, as those relating to Mgr. 
George Talbot. Then, who does not feel that it is something 
worse than an indiscretion to publish to the world letters on extremely 
delicate matters that pass between intimate friends, recording their 
impressions and desires, dashed off on the spur of the moment, 
intended simply for the life of the moment, never for the public 
eye, least of all for the pages of a grave biography? But why were 
such letters preserved ? Some, no doubt, were preserved from excess 
of caution, and not because worthy; and others, to be held in 
sacred reserve, as records to be referred to on emergency, with all 
prudence and judgment, in the service of truth, maybe of charity. 
If all private and intimate correspondence were to be conducted 
with a view to its presently being cast upon the four winds, it might 
be well for such a biography as this; but such a change in our 
customs would revolutionise the familiar intercourse of friendship, 
and would perhaps, in the end, dry us all up into pedants. 

Nothing will ever persuade me that Cardinal Manning intended 
his diaries, of which he said, ‘ No eye but yours has ever seen this,’ to 
be printed in full and sold to the public within four years of his death. 
They contain matters too sacred, too secret, too personal. Rarely 
indeed can the self-analysis and accusations of a soul be given to 
the general public with advantage. It is far worse than exhibiting 
to the world the inward process of a man’s digestion. Too much or 
too little is said; the truth of the entries is not absolute, but relative, 
and unintelligible tothe prying miscellaneous crowd. That Cardinal 
Manning intended his diaries to be read by his biographer—such 
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parts as he had not erased—as a guide to accurate judgment in 
estimating motives, and to enable him to see the inner life of the man 
whose public life especially he was to portray, is no doubt true. But 
that he ever intended his spiritual struggles and confessions, the 
record of his own impressions, criticisms, and judgments on men and 
measures, many of them still in the process of solution, together 
with private and personal letters and notes dealing with the faults, 
real or imaginary, of others, and with matters the most contentious, 
to be gathered together and launched back on to the stormy sea he 
had left behind, the moment he had himself set foot upon the eternal 
shore, is simply inconceivable. But it is this that has been done; as 
though the Cardinal had designed that the hour of his entering 
into his own rest should be the sign for troubling the peace of his 
brethren, for tearing open wounds that he had himself helped to heal, 
and for provoking to controversies which only magnanimous good 
sense and superior knowledge will decline to engage in. 

It has been said that the Cardinal was ‘double-voiced’ and in- 
sincere. It is true that he did not give his whole mind to every 
one. Was he bound to do so? He would often throw himself into 
sympathy with the speaker who came to him, and would discuss one 
side of the medal with one person, and the other side of it with 
another, sometimes, perhaps, with an appearance of contradiction— 
more apparent, however, than real. 

Those who knew the Cardinal well, knew that he had two moods 
of character. One of great caution and self-restraint when he spoke 
or wrote for the public. Measure and prudence were then dictated 
by a high sense of responsibility. Another, of singular freedom and 
playfulness of speech, when he thoroughly unbent with those whom 
he trusted in private. Hyperbole, epigram, paradox, lightened with 
a vein of humour, of sympathy, or of indignation, according to the 
subject of the moment, entered not only into his daily conversation, 
but into many a note and record of impressions, jotted down in the 
last years of his life. These notes, I know with certainty, were never 
intended for publication any more than private letters dealing with 
men’s characters. He drew them up per summa capita when writ- 
ing was an effort, as memoranda for the guidance of those who might 
have a duty to refer to his opinions. Three or four of them he read 
to me, when I suggested that he should jot down any results of his 
experience that he might think useful for his successor. 

But of all the letters now delivered to the public I do not remem- 
ber to have seen more than two or three; of his diaries I had seen 
absolutely nothing, so reserved was he on these matters, even with 
those who enjoyed his intimate friendship. 

I believe he would rather that his right hand had been cut off, 
that he had been suddenly struck dead, than that many of the 
documents which fill these volumes should have been published as 
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they have been. As his life drew to its close he became more and 
more sensitive in the matter of giving pain. Indeed, his own mind 
and heart on this subject are fully summed up in the words which he 
spoke into the phonograph as his last message, to be given to the 
world after death: * I hope that no word of mine, written or spoken, 
will do harm to any one when I am dead.’ 

These are words that might have been printed as a motto on the 
frontispiece of his biography, had it been destined to respect the 
mind and the intention of the man. 

Of the first volume I am hardly in a position to speak; but of 
the second I am bound to say that I do not recognise the portrait of 
him, with whom I was in constant communication during forty years, 
if I except two years I spent in the Americas collecting for foreign 
missions. The tiresome narrative of painful episodes, and differences 
hetween great and good men, such as have existed from apostolic 
times and will continue to exist to the end, are magnified into the 
main staple and substance of the life, while the scenes of growth and 
agreement, and the sunshine and beauty of his pastoral and spiritual 
life, are meagrely passed over. Here and there, no doubt, are to be 
found highly appreciative passages, but they do not atone for the un- 
just and hostile judgments of this sd-called ‘ candid friend.’ Want of 
proportion in the parts and omissions in the structure produce 
deformity ; inability to understand and to rise to the level of the 
life that is limned, and misjudgments of aims and motives, render 
biography a libel. Injustice is done to the memory of the dead, 
and survivors, still mourning their loss, are bitterly distressed. 

Of all the men I have known, none ever appeared to me so com- 
pletely absorbed in the idea of aiming at what was highest, noblest, 
purest. It was a sustained yearning after the true and the good, and 
this without effort because it had grown to be the bent and tendency 
of his life. He lived for God and for souls. Every other aim and 
effort fell into the background with the defects and imperfections, and 
the errors in judgment, that are incident to many of the noblest 
specimens of our humanity. 

In a letter in the second volume I am made to say that I ‘ could 
not stand’ his ‘ Protestant hardness,’ and so left him at Lyons. The 
real incident is absurd enough. In 1852 I was returning to Rome in 
the company of Fathers Manning, Lockhart, and Whitty. I was 
a raw and restless youth of twenty, and no doubt very trying to the 
grave and solemn convert parson, as I then called him, who gently, 
and I fear unsuccessfully, sought to keep me in order. So at Lyons 
L said to Father Whitty, ‘I can stand this old parson no longer ; Jet us 
go straight on and leave them to follow as long after as they like.’ 
And so it happened. The Cardinal and I often laughed over this and 
similar incidents in the after years of our long friendship. No doubt 
I had thought him at that time horridly grave and donnish ; but 
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hard, never: Cardinal Manning was not only or - of the noblest minds 
I have ever met, but one.of the most patient and forgiving, through 
the restraint he knew how to put upon his natural feelings. He was 
also one of the most tender-hearted and charitable of men. I will also 
add that I always found him to he one of the most generous and for- 
bearing. Though I was in most complete sympathy with him in 
‘most matters, there were others on which we took totally different 
views; and he would characterise these differences in his own play- 
fully caustic way, as was his wont; but he bore them without any 
‘interruption of friendship. He was always to me as a father. 

What I have frequently said in private I may now say in public : 
that while my high estimate of him is based on a friendship of fort, 
years, I always appraise the last few years of his life apart, as not 
representing the whole man. It is said that there is one faculty that 
extreme old age seldom spares. It may spare the senses of the body, 
the intellect, the nfemory, and the will, but rarely indeed does it 
spare the delicate balance of that sensitive faculty, called judgment. 

During this last short period of the Cardinal’s long life, the process 
‘of senile decay had set in. Continually shut up in his room, deprived 
of the fresh air and exercise which had always been essential to his 
health, breathing all day an atmosphere charged with the fumes of 
gas, unable to take sufficient nourishment to maintain vigour, it is 
no wonder that, after eighty, his nature began to give and break. 
His brain was as active, if not as strong »s ever; his sympathies and 
tenderness for every form of suffering, f noral and physical, keener 
than ever. His impulses of charity and compassion mastered every 
consideration. But while these characteristics and tendencies of the 
soul were stronger, the controlling power of the practical judgment 
as to men and things was suffering the penalty of poor mortality. 
During these years of enforced confinement, though bearing his 
weakness and his deafness with most touching patience, he was 
like, an old lion caged and unable to move; while he saw and 
heard imperfectly, through the bars of his prison, the distant scenes 
and sounds in the midst of which his life and his sympathies had 
been spent. His isolation from the outer world, his yearning to 
serve, prompted by love for God and for souls, made him chafe under 
his own disabilities, and under what seemed to him the shortsighted- 
ness, narrowness, and self-seeking of men, in dealing with the various 
problems which he did ‘ inly ruminate.’ Nature wears out, in one 
way here, in another way there. Extreme old age and the sudden 
arrest of a lifelong activity tell their tale. One who was nearest in 
blood and dearest to him, after visiting him in his confinement, ex- 
claimed, as she came away, ‘ How I wish I could take Henry to see 
the shops in Regent Street!’ She felt that he needed the checks 
and facts of practical life. But he was a prisoner; his real life had 
been spent ; and so he passed away. 
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And now, withow} questioning the undoubted fact that Mr. Purcell 
was entrusted by the Cardinal with materials for a portion of his life, 
or entering upon matters which directly concern the executors, I 
may repeat what I have frequently urged during the last years: that 
an exhaustive and detailed life ought not to be attempted of any great 
man, who has played a large part in the contentions of modern life, 
until it can be calmly surveyed as a whole, and given in its true 
proportions, from a sufficient distance of time, and without the pro- 
spect of offence to the feelings of personal friends and survivors. It 
‘was this consideration that induced Cardinal Manning, as literary 
executor, to withhold the publication of the life of his eminent pre- 

y decessor for over six-and-twenty years. It is to be regretted that 
a like consideration has not been extended to his own memory. 

To conclude, let me say, with all respect for Mr. Purcell’s inten- 
tions and efforts, that in my judgment this cannot be recognised as 
a true and authentic picture of the Catholic life of the great Cardinal. 
The only possibility now of a just and impartial history, and the 
only prospect of relief to the wounded feelings of so many, under 
their present distress and disappointment, are to be found in the hope 
that the executors, who still have an abundance of material, will 
charge some competent hand, if'one can be found, to prepare a 
worthy and well-weighed biography of him whose Catholic life has 


yet to be published. 


HERBERT CARDINAL VAUGHAN 
Archbishop of Westminster. 
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II 


Ix the character, as in the career, of Cardinal Manning it was the 
unexpected that often happened. But only the casual observer will 
confound this unexpectedness with inconsistency. He was a man 
of moods, many and strong and sometimes seemingly contradictory. 
He himself used to say that it would take three men to write his life 
in its three great phases—Anglican, Catholic, and Civic. That was 
a modest estimate. For Cardinal Manning was ten men at least, in 
each of these capacities ; and where thirty biographers might hardly 
succeed, it is small wonder that one biographer has failed. Mr. Purcell 
does not even attempt to view the Cardinal in his admitted varieties. 
He is bent on showing him to those who knew him well, and even to 
those who knew him intimately, in a character they had never sus- 
pected—that of a treacherous friend, a foe who failed in honour, and 
an archbishop who won his see by ‘ somewhat unscrupulous methods 
of attack,’ as ‘it must in justice be confessed,’ so blushingly and 
reluctantly does the scrupulous biographer abandon his hero, truth 
compelling him. Such is Mr. Purcell’s picture of him. But the 
travesty cannot be allowed to pass by those who knew the great Car- 
dinal well enough to interpret him—‘ Archbishop but no traitor.’ 
There is not a subject in the world on which more nonsense is 
talked than on that of deception. ‘ What is truth ?’ is still a daily ques- 
tion demanding asatisfying answer. Between reticence and concealment 
the line is fine—it is a question of terms. In public life perfect frank- 
ness would be a terror and an impertinence, if it were not an impossi- 
bility. But the etiquette for publicity does nothing to rob privacy of its 
freedom. Cardinal Manning, like most of our public men, was a master 
in this art of propriety: he had the official vocabulary to perfection, 
but he had in private the unfettered speech and pen of a man of 
affairs, of an anchorite ‘with all the world for cell,’ of a theologian 
with a turn for epigram, of a talker with a temptation to paradox, and 
of an ascetic who was always gay without actual laughter. If this 
difference between private and public diction be an insincerity, then 
Manning was insincere; but, then, all men are liars indeed, since 
there is no man who does not adjust his vocabulary to the age, station, 
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and relationship of the person he addresses. The letters passing be- 
tween Cardinal Manning and Mgr. Talbot, his friend at the Vatican, 
require to be read in the memory of this platitude momentarily, in 
some quarters, forgotten. Such forgetfulness on the part of the reader 
makes private letters very bad history indeed ; and Mr. Purcell, there- 
fore, with all his ability and opportunity, a very bad historian. 

The charge of dissimulation is boldly implied by Mr. Purcell in 
his estimate of the ‘Words’ spoken by Cardinal Manning in 
the Brompton Oratory after the death of Cardinal Newman, in 
1890. That moving tribute was paid by one aged man, on the brink 
of the grave, to another who had passed over it; and between 
the one who was taken and the other who was left were spiritual 
ties, begun at Oxford when both were Anglicans, and cemented 
by their common sacrifice in becoming Catholics, their common 
triumph in becoming cardinals. What emotions lie hid beneath 
those ‘ Words ’—emotions that were theirs in common, all minor diver- 
gencies notwithstanding! Destiny itself had made them brothers. 
Yet the survivor of them is expected to choose the first moment of 
his comrade’s everlasting silence to set forth their ancient variances 
of personal view and temperament. Because he did not commit this 
outrage, because he referred to his ‘ friend of more than sixty years,’ 
Manning is thus indicted by his biographer : 


In the emotion of the moment, under the stress of conflicting memories, in the 
agitation which he could not but feel, and which he showed when making history, 
as it were, in the face of the world, Cardinal Manning, perhaps not unnaturally, 
forgot his prolonged opposition to Newman in Rome and in England. . . . It seems 
a pity to disturb the illusion indulged in by Cardinal Manning and left as a legacy 
to future generations, that he and Newman were knit together in the bonds of 
closest friendship for ‘sixty years and more.’ At the close of his days Cardinal 
Manning forgot the stormy periods of his turbulent life, forgot how utterly he had 
broken with Newman. .. . At that supreme moment the not unnatural desire of 
Manning’s heart was that his name should go forth before the world linked with 
that of Newman’s (sic) as a lifelong friend and fellow worker, that he might in a 
sense be a co-partner in Newman’s glory. 


So it was Henry Edward Manning, Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster, who suppressed truth and suggested falsehood, that he might 
shine before posterity in the reflected glory of Cardinal Newman ! 
Great as was the humility of Cardinal Manning, I do not think it ever 
brought him down to an ambition such as that. 

The use of the word ‘ friend’ or ‘friendship’ by Manning (the 
word ‘closest’ is Mr. Purcell’s own addition) is that on which he is 
condemned as posing to posterity for an ignoble end. This is a test, 
case between the Cardinal and his biographer; and I accept the 
challenge. To begin with, Manning did not wait till the death of 
Newman to use the term: he used it before and after and during 
those very differences as to the sending of Catholics to Oxford and 
other matters, which the biographer himself admits he ‘not un- 
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naturally forgot’ on this occasion. If that be so, then the imputa- 
tion of a low motive to Manning for using the word after Newman’s 
death falls to the ground. And if Newman himself similarly used 
the term ‘ friend’ cr ‘ friendship,’ then still more utterly does Mr. 
Purcell fail in his indictment, unless he join, as he must, the name 
of Newman to that of Manning in his count of dissimulation. 

So early as the year 1837 we have Newman thanking Manning 
for a ‘ very kind letter’ from Lavington, and saying: ‘It was quite 
unnecessary though, as far as it expressed your friendly feelings to 
Pusey and myself. A year later we have Newman and Manning 
signing their letters to each other ‘ ever yours affectionately ;’ and we 
leave it to Mr. Purcell, who says they were ‘ never intimate, either early 
or late in life,’ to attribute to each correspondent the fell design 
that lurks beneath those words. How intimate they were in 1843 
is shown by a letter, dated from Littlemore, in which ‘ever yours 
affectionately John H. Newman’ tells Manning of his misgivings as 
an Anglican, adding: ‘And believe me, the circumstance of such 
men as yourself being contented to remain is the strongest argu- 
ment in favour of my own remaining.” When Newman’s secession 
was announced to Manning in terms of similar confidence two years 
later, Manning wrote : ‘I accept your letter as a pledge of affection. 
.. +. Only believe always that I love you.’ When Manning became a 
Catholic, he went at onee to spend a day or two with Newman at 
Birmingham. In 1857, Newman dedicated to Manning the ‘ Sermons 
preached on Various Occasions’ as ‘some sort of memorial of the 
Friendship there has been between us for nearly thirty years.’ When 
Manning was consecrated Archbishop of Westminster in 1865, 
Newman was ‘one of the first? whom he invited, and Newman, 
accepting the otherwise tiresome invitation to a ceremony, replied, ‘ I 
come as your Friend.’ When, again, a little later, the two men 
discussed their ‘ variances’ of view, Manning still wrote, at the end 
of them, the assurance that ‘the friendship of so many years, 
though of late unhappily clouded, is still dear to me.’ 

Yet he was to be decried for using a similar expression after 
all those ‘ variances’ of view had faded away, after he had kissed 
his brother Cardinal on his elevation, and when he stood in spirit 
by his open grave. Moreover I have shown that this charge levelled 
against the one Cardinal equally reaches the other. If one took the 
name of ‘friend’ in vain, so did they both take it. In life they 
were together in that—at any rate in that—and in that they shall 
rest together. ‘Friend’—it is their own word, and their word 
shall endure for ever. 

WILFRID MEYNELL. 





CRITICISM AS THEFT 


Some years ago I contributed an article to this Review on ‘Criticism 
as a Trade.’ This brief sequel to it I call ‘ Criticism as Theft.’ 

It is a somewhat grave charge to make against even a sub- 
section of our nineteenth-century Literature that it contravenes the 
spirit of the eighth law in the Jewish Decalogue; and, if made, it 
must be justified by evidence. I bring no ‘railing accusation,’ how- 
ever, against the noble army of modern critics, who, day by day, week 
by week, and month by month, write to satisfy a modern demand. 
The true critic fulfils a singularly great function in the world of 
Letters, and he is quite as needful—alike to his contemporaries and 
successors—as is the original author, be he poet, novelist, philosopher, 
man of science, or divine. The severe censorship of the Press is ab- 
solutely necessary to prevent our Literature from becoming a rabbit- — 
warren of commonplace, or a Sahara of mediocrity and irrelevancy. I 
raise no objection to it, however scathing it may be, if it is based on 
knowledge, and is discriminative, just, and wise. 

What we owe to our best contemporary reviewers I have already 
indicated, and I shall try to state it more appreciatively lateron. No 
one who has an eye for excellence can be blind to the merit of their 
work; but what our age seems unfortunately to demand is the 
continuous turning out of a set of articles that are neither original, 
nor distinctive, nor genial, nor learned, nor instructive, nor ‘up to 
date,’ but which merely satisfy the morbid and pampered appetite - 
of the hour, which for the most part craves for novelty. The comment 
which follows should therefore perhaps be directed against the spirit 
of the age we live in, rather than against the work of any individual 
writer belonging to it. The Age demands the article, and our modern 
Press supplies it; but it does not follow, because the Age desires 
what its railway-bookstalls chiefly supply, that the latter is the best 
thing for it. Demand always regulates supply, but the supply quickens 
the demand. The two things are closely kindred; and are related 
as cause and consequence. The one invariably feeds the other. If 
our highest wisdom lies in following the verdict of the many, and 
of the hour—if it is to be found in accepting a policy decided by 
the mere ‘count of heads,’ raising (as some have done) the 
‘masses’ above the ‘classes,’ as our superiors in insight, so long as 
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that insight coincides with their own—it doubtless follows that we 

~ should receive the literary judgment of the uneducated with the 
same deference with which we accept their votes at the polling-booth. 
If our age demands what an enlightened judgment condemns, it may 
possibly have to be submitted to, for the time being ; but the demand 
would certainly be lessened were the critics of the day open-eyed 
enough to see it, and courageous enough to resist it. 

There can be little doubt that far too much is written nowadays, 
by ‘all sorts and conditions of men.’ The list of new books adver- 

.tised week after week by the publishing houses of Great Britain, the 
Continent, and America is stupendous, and almost baffling. There 
never was anything like it heretofore. It may be one result of our ex- 
tended methods of modern education, and the evils which it has created 
will probably cure themselves before long. Meanwhile, our English 
Literature—as it is mirrored in the long advertisement lists issued by 
our publishing firms—is undergoing an extraordinary change. For 
the few dozen ‘ Books of the Season’ which used to interest our 
grandfathers, we have now not only hundreds, but thousands. One 
who is tolerably well in touch with this continuous stream of tendency 
—the evolution of new books—is constantly met by the question, 
‘Oh, have you seen so and so?’ or, ‘ You should read so and so. It’s 
the best book of the year.” They are works—perhaps belonging to 
his own department—of which he has never heard, and which, 
perhaps, he will never see. The printing-presses of the last decade 
of this nineteenth century are producing books, at such a rate and 
of such dimensions, that no one can possibly keep pace with the 
many-sided ‘output,’ can even remember the names of the books 
and their authors, far less be familiar with their contents; and 
librarians, or members of ‘library committees ’°—Town libraries or 
University ones, it is all the same—have to confess, with dismay, 
that it has become an extraordinarily difficult thing to winnow the 
wheat from the chaff. 

It is true that this vast increase in the number of new books 
published week by week is a partial justification of the multitudinous 
eriticism which overtakes them; especially since there is so great an 
increase of trivial, pretentious, and useless books. At the same 
time, the majority of these criticisms are worse than the books they 
criticise, and do no good to their readers or their authors, or to the 
public. 

Time out of mind it has been found that books of original merit, 
and of permanent value to the world, have been ignored in their 
day, but have become to after-ages objects of supreme interest. 
While they exercised no influence in their own time—and were 
pecuniarily worthless to their author—they have occasionally fetched 
large sums at the auction-sales of the future. On the other hand, 
the ‘Book of the Hour ’—which most persons read, and of which 
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nearly every one speaks—is often buried, at no distant date, amongst 
the débris from which it knows no resurrection. Of these two 
extremes, the latter will probably be found to be most characteristic 
of the close of the nineteenth century. In every department of effort 
we are suffering from the vast amount of trivial production—in 
other words, from swarms of ephemera, and from the avidity with 
which the public welcomes the most sensational and even the most 
ghastly tale of the hour. 

In addition to this, the state into which our contemporary 
literature has been brought by the multiplication of its daily, weekly, 
and monthly magazines, is so bewildering that no one can adequately 
follow it throughout. I remember the day when the bare notion 
of starting a weekly paper to be called 7it-Bits was thought to be 
the ne plus ultra of literary degradation. Nevertheless, the paper 
issued under that title is currently believed to have yielded a fortune 
to its owner. Some years ago I asked at an English railway-station 
bookstall for this extraordinary product of the time, when the boy 
who sells for Smith ran up to the carriage door and said, ‘ No, sir, 
sold out, sir; but here’s A//y Sloper, sir. It’s far better; I sells a lot 
more o’ them, sir.’ The literary pabulum supplied to the travelling 
public at our railway-bookstalls is a sad disclosure of the taste of the 
day. It ‘goes without saying’ that it is a sheer waste of money to 
buy, and a greater waste of time to read, the ‘shilling shockers’ which 
are the ordinary stock-in-trade at many a railway station, The 
melancholy thing is that so many new periodicals are started by 
publishers merely to please the public, and to make profit by 
descending to its level, instead of endeavouring to educate the 
multitude, by inviting it to ascend a few steps above the platform 
on which it stands. It is the easiest thing in the world to write 
down to the taste, and the sympathy, of the half-educated pro- 
letariate; but such writing is—let the word be taken literally— 
de-gradation. There are at the present moment scores of papers, 
journals, magazines, reviews—whatever they may be called—produced 
simply ‘ to please the public,’ but not to inform, or to teach, to edu- 
cate, or to elevate; and this, it must be owned, is one of the least. 
valuable results of the activity of the modern printing-press. 

In the same connection it may be worth mentioning—and al! 
honour to American enterprise and originality for attempting it—that 
a good many years ago the Alton and Chicago Railway Company 
issued—as a supplement to their monthly time-tables—the poems of 
Robert Browning, beginning with Sorde//o, I remember how much 
the poet was struck with the copy I once showed him. Had the 
experiment been tried in England it is doubtful if the ordinary rail- 
way traveller would have read any one of the poems from the 
beginning to the end. 

It may at first sight seem surprising that any one should object 
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to the work of those clever censors of the press who vigorously, if 
unmercifully, put down the many-sided ignorance, the manifold 
pretence, the arrogance and egoism of all who imagine that they are 
born to be ‘ writers of books.’ When one realises the fact already 
alluded to, viz. the scores of volumes issued week by week from our 
British and American printing-presses—books which had never any 
right or title to exist—it is quite unnecessary to raise the question 
as to what will be the verdict of the twentieth century upon them. 
It is a real kindness to posterity for the literary reviewer to kill many 
of these books, whether he makes use of a tomahawk or not ; and it 
would be far better for the world if the majority of the volumes 
which annually appear never saw the light. One effect of the 
diffusion of the ‘ higher education’ of men and women has been that 
we have now hundreds and thousands of writers where we only 
had dozens before this ‘ higher education’ began. We havea modern 
literary swarmery, as we have a modern social] proletariate.' One 
result inevitably is that the quality of the work deteriorates, while 
its quantity increases; and we have numerous dashing writers of 
‘books for the many ’—like the dexterous scribes of political leader- 
ettes—instead of the well-informed, the calm, the strong, the 
incisive, and thoroughgoing writers of the past. When the history 
of ‘English Periodical Criticism’ has to be written—and it well 
deserves to be written—there is reason to believe that the present age 
will not be that of its chief glory. 

The trath is that the function of the modern critic is a singularly 
ill-defined one. Who is to define it? is a question not easily an- 
swered, but it may surely be taken for granted that a thorough 
knowledge of the subject written about is essential to any adequate 
criticism. Nevertheless it is a quite notorious fact that when 
asked to review a book sent to him for the purpose—and presumably 
sent because the recipient is considered an authority, or a quasi- 
authority (if not an expert) on the subject—some reviewers have 
contented themselves with cutting open the table of contents and the 
preface, and—without reading the book itself—proceeding to review 
it. At the sale of a large Library of Books, which had been sent for 
review to an ‘ expert,’ who, for many years, wrote long and most dex- 
terous literary notices for a daily newspaper of celebrity and impor- 


) A well-known writer and reader of books for a publishing firm lately ventured on 
the statement that he thought there were probably one thousand clever young women 
in our country who were quite well able to turn out the ordinary and most readable 
English novel of the period; but, as to these books being ‘Literature,’ that was a 
very different question. A publisher recently told me that he received so many 
offers of volumes of verse, and of novels, from beginners—mostly, young girls—that 
he would require to keep a special ‘ reader’ if they had all to be examined with care. 
It was only possible to glance at mostof them. In the same connection I may quote 
a sentence which Tennyson once wrote, ‘I receive a stanza of verse sent to me for 
every five minutes of my life, but very seldom a volume of good wholesome prose.’ 
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tance, it was found that the pages of very few were cut, while some of 
the books and their authors had, by this critic of the hour, been bril- 
liantly ‘cut up’! Sometimes a book is sent for review to one who 
is on the occasional staff of a paper, and he has, on a sudden, to ‘ get 
up the subject’ discussed, to consult his authorities, or—as an editor 
once told me was a common habit—to read every other notice of the 
book which had already appeared! before he wrote his own. The 
‘little knowledge’ thus acquired is too often thrust into the fore- 
ground of the notice produced. Surely such reviewing is theft. 

It is a self-evident and elementary truth that an author who adds 
anything of value to the literature of the world is entitled to 
receive a reward for his labour. Ifthe return of that reward is pre- 
vented by capricious, or ignorant, or reckless criticism, the critic has 
stolen from the author, quite as truly as if he had robbed him of his 
purse. He has robbed him of the legitimate value of his brain-work ; 
but it is only criticism of the reckless and unenlightened order that 
does this. A critical ‘notice,’ written to display mere deftness or 
nimbleness of wit, ingenious repartee, power of sarcasm or of 
rejoinder, is not criticism at all. Suppose a nimble-witted person 
skims a book; turning its pages in a listless mood, he finds some 
information that is new to him. He notes this, and goes on to 
read more. He finds some errors, and then proceeds to use the 
information, which he has received from the book itself, against its 
author ; just a clever surface society-talker, wholly ignorant of a 
subject, can often ‘ pick the brains’ of one who knows it, while he is 
speaking, and give him back in a torrent of verbosity the very ideas 
he was slowly and modestly expressing, as if they were the talkative 
thief’s familiar property. Surely this is even worse than the use of an 
arrow, winged by feathers taken from a bird it killed, against another 
of the same species. 

An eminent literary friend was recently induced to subscribe to 
an agency—which sends reviews of books, in the form of ‘ newspaper 
cuttings,’ to their author—on the pre-payment of a certain sum of 
money. He told me that, amongst thirty notices of his book, only 
two showed any real knowledge of the subject. This was not 
because of any want of competent critics in the country who were 
familiar with the subject in question. On the contrary, there were 
hundreds ; but the book had been given out, for the most part, to the 
journalistic hacks, and so it had ‘ fallen among the thieves.’ 

Of the numerous ways in which our modern criticism has 
deteriorated, the following may be mentioned. By the editor of a 
weekly paper of great merit and distinction—devoted to a special 
branch of knowledge—I was asked, some time ago, if I could find 
for him a critic whose duty it would be, first, to find out the ‘ Book 
of the Week,’ i.e. the most important of all those issued by the 
various firms for that particular period ; and, secondly, to give, not a 
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critical estimate of it—that was too much to expect, and not indeed 
to be desired—but a skilful digest of its contents, a summary of 
what it said, for the benefit of the readers of this delightful weekly 
Journal. As the phrase went, ‘ Let him tear out its heart, that is all 
we want ;’ and a very liberal allowance was to be given for this 
weekly literary anatomy, or rather vivisection. The idea apparently 
was this. Our subscribers won’t read the best ‘ Book of the Week,’ 

Vbut they must know something about it, so as to be able to talk of 
it with a fair show of knowledge, if the book in question happens to 
be mentioned in the society-conversation of the day. Now this 
sort of thing—putting people off with a scratch summary, or rough 
analysis, of a book which they never intend to read (or can read)— 
is a treble literary theft. It takes from the author, it hurts the 
publisher, and it defrauds the public. The sale of the very best book 
must be injured, by every such ‘ tearing out of its heart.’ 

The same thing applies to the common practice of giving long 

_ extracts,’ in the daily and other papers, of what the critic considers 
the most important passages in the magazine-articles of the month. 
Editors and proprietors may very reasonably complain that their 
Magazines are not bought, as they otherwise would be, because the 
best things in them are thus exhibited to the public beforehand in 
such ‘ reviews of reviews.’ ? 

But the chief moral theft thus committed is not from the authors 

of the books, or from their articles, but from the public. The public 
is deprived of the opportunity of knowing, in its integrity, what some 
of the ablest writers of the time have had to say to it, and have tried 
to unfold in their books. The public, instead of receiving the whole- 
some nourishment of genuine ‘corn and wine,’ are fed on a sort 
of watery intellectual bread-berry, which has been made doubly un- 
wholesome from the amount of spice which it contains. The books 

-reviewed are pilfered by the critics, and the public thinks that it is 
well informed as to what it does not really know, even in fragment. 
It is notorious that half-knowledge is often worse than total igno- 
rance ; and, in many of our modern reviews, we find writers presuming 
to speak oracularly, yet wholly unaware that their quasi-knowledge 
is of less value than that which it tries to supplant. 

This literary theft which is so common is, however, partly due to 
the sensationalism of the hour in its numerous phases, e.g. to the 
morbid demand for early extracts in the morning papers, on the very 
day of issue, from any work—the publication of which has been an- 
nounced for some time—instead of letting sober-minded people wait 
patiently until the book itself can be seen and read.* Such scraps 

2 This is often neither more nor less than piracy, and is pursued by people who 
never make even a pretence to criticism. 
® One recalls Carlyle’s indignant protest, ‘Is a thing nothing because the “ Morning 


Papers” have not chronicled it? or cana Nothing be made a Something by ever so 
much bubblement of it there?’ 
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and fragments are, at times, wholly misleading. They can be ex- 
tracted so as to falsify the real drift and purpose of the book. At 
other times they are altogether indefinite. Usually they satisfy the 
casual reader; while, most unfortunately, they give him a biassed 
opinion of the subject, and of the book in which it has been discussed. 

It is consolatory, however, to remember that, in the long run, 
most authors get their due. Some may have been overlooked for a 
time by literary accident, or from peculiarities of style and treatment, 
which made their works ‘ caviare to the general.’ But, in all cases, 
the Verdict of Time is just; and there is far less chance than ever 
before that, in the twentieth century, the merits of any good writer 
will be overlooked, or that an original one will be (even for a time) 
ignored. The very multiplicity of modern criticism prevents this. 
On the other hand, there is great risk that the professional critic, 
undertaking too much work, may review many books without 
reading them ; and that, unless he is somehow discovered, and just 
sentence passed upon him, he will often return a biassed verdict 
on the literature that passes through his hands. Opportunity 
may even continue to exist for the display of small-mindedness and 
partisanship in the future. Many a review—philosophical, political, 
scientific, theological, and literary—has hitherto been tainted with 
this bias. An @ priori judgment has been passed on the merits of a 
book which the critic had not read. It has been judged by its title, 
its contents, its preface, or its author’s name. Every literary man 
must have seen scores of such notices, pert, opinionative, shallow, 
useless ; or, on the other hand, fulsome, and therefore worse than 
useless, They are a disgrace to journalism ; and unfortunately some 
persons who have no other vocation—or who have failed in one or 
more—fancy that they can, as a sort of dernier ressort, be one of the 
critics of the hour! ‘ Have you never learned the art,’ a distinguished 
literary official once said to me—he was speaking satirically— 
‘ Have you never learned the art of reviewing a book you haven’t read ? 
It’s very easy; as easy as it is to examine on a subject you know 
nothing of!’ This was more than twenty years ago. I was amazed, 
and declined to believe that such malpractices were within the limits 
of possibility. Since then I have been occasionally undeceived. 

As everyone knows, Great Britain, America, and the Continent of 
Europe possess many very able ‘ Critical Reviews ’—issued monthly 
and quarterly—which give to the world some of the best writing of 
the age ; but these Reviews are sometimes handled by the weekly 
Press very much as the weekly Journals are dealt with by the daily _, 
newspapers. Extracts by way of sample are given, which are—to 
all intents and purposes—thefts from the periodicals in which they 
first appeared ; and many readers are led to expect so full, and true, 
and good a summary of all the best things that are to be found in 
contemporary periodicals that they never think of looking at the 
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originals whence these extracts have been taken. Such procedure 
surely justifies the title of this article, ‘ Criticism as Theft.’ 

It is perhaps easier to say what the critic’s function is not than 
to state what it is. The difference between advertising the 
supposed ‘ book of the hour’ by a string of commonplace phrases and 
vague compliments, and estimating its worth judicially, is obvious 
enough ; but it is difficult to know the purpose of many of the ‘ press 
notices’ which are extracted from reviews and appended to the 
advertisements of new books. The other day I happened to take up 
a book which had neither a preface, nor a table of contents, nor an 
index, but which had been favoured with ‘a few press notices,’ 
amongst which I found the following: (1) ‘ The latest book of which 
people are talking: this new book is very much up to date.’ 
(2) ‘Ere long everybody who is anybody will read it.’ (3) 
‘Eminently readable, and we should say will be read.’ (4) ‘The 
book is a novelty in the best sense of the term.’ Of what possible 
use can such notices be, either to the author, the writer, or the public ? 
To my mind they are worse than useless ; and are nearly as bad as that 
coterie-reviewing, which has played such havoc with books of real 
merit written by outsiders to the ring. 

But the thefts of criticism are not seen only in the appraisal of 
literary work. They may be detected in reviews of the Art, the 
Drama, and the Science of the period. 

As to Art in particular, is it not a fact that some critics are 
(without any exaggeration) hirelings? It is well known—although 
perhaps only a reflection of the spirit of the hour—that many 
writers are invited to attend private views in studios before they 
write their notices of the pictures of the year. From the way in 
which such things are arranged, impartiality in criticism is impossible. 
This, of course, does not apply to artists of established fame. They 
would decline to be ‘interviewed’ by any salon critic. But there 
are many others who have been asked to allow the interviewer, and 
the critic, to come, with a sort of literary kodak, and to send out 
to the world a preliminary photograph of what is in store for the 
novelty-hunters of the season. The fulsome praise of the interviewer 
is much worse than his censure ever is, and it does more harm; for 
all genuine merit is, in the long run, sure of recognition; but the 
temporary loss and pain, caused to those whose work is passing 
through the ordeal, are incalculable. Many an artist of rare merit 
has been stung to the quick by the glib and petulant notices of his 
work which have appeared in the journals of the day. Doubtless 
some may have been the better for a severity that was unjust, if it 
called forth new energy lying latent. That goes almost without say- 
ing ; just as, at a University examination, a young man who knows 
his subject, but is thrown out by some accident of the examination, 
er whim of the examiner, says to himself, ‘I am not defeated, I 
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know the subject, I shall go in again ;’ and he does so, and passes, 
So it is with many a worker in Art. But, on the other hand, some 
artists have been killed by the flippancy of unjust reviewing. As 
was said of John Keats :— 


How strange, the mind, that little fiery particle, 
Should let itself be snuffed out by an article. 


But so it is. Over and over again the rarely delicate artist, the 
originator of new ideals, with his sensitive temperament, smarts under 
the lash of public criticism, and succumbs to the odious treatment of 
the pachydermatous reviewer. It is a notorious fact that many an 
original author has been prematurely killed by the barbed arrows of 
contemporary criticism. Perhaps, on hearing of it, one of these 
critics may think, ‘That is the Author’s look-out, not mine; I am 
merely the literary judge and censor of the hour.’ There cannot be 
a doubt, however, that posterity, as well as the author, has often 
suffered grievous wrong in this way. There are the wasps and the 
gadflies, as well as eagles of criticism. 

I have alluded in the previous paragraph to the indiscreet praise | 
of reviewers as worse than their ignorant fault-finding. This deserves 
more than a passing notice. Every ultra-enthusiastic, and still more 
every indiscriminate, puff of a book written by a friend is a fraud on 
the public. This is sometimes done so recklessly as to warrant the 
severest possible rejoinder. Some writers have been known to solicit 
reviews of their books. They, happily, share the fate of those who 
solicit academical degrees. But another hypothetical case may be 
mentioned. Suppose a college lecturer has a distinguished and 
favourite pupil, a docile, receptive, assimilative hero-worshipper. He 
publishes a book, and his teacher writes a letter in which he says 
that he doubts if anything so good has been written on the subject. 
Is this fair either to the writer of the book or to the public? No 
doubt his teacher is able to see more in a pupil than the outside 
world, or the random writer of reviews ; but, in his case, impartiality 
and a just verdict are almost impossible. 

In the matter of indiscriminate praise on the one hand, and biassed 
censure on the other, the modern English critic of the Drama will be 
found to have erred quite as much as the critic of Literature, or 
Philosophy, or Science. It is needless to particularise instances of 
unfair judgment in any department; but, whenever jealousy exists 
in any school or coterie, in any profession or social circle, unjust 
criticism will be its outcome ; and all injustice is theft, although it 
cannot be overtaken by the law. The robbery of a just reputation is 
much more serious than is the theft of money, or of material property ; 
and the unjust praise, and the false dispraise, of the critic is one of 
the worst kinds of theft that this world has had to endure, 

I return to the remark with which I started. I do not disparage 
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the function of the genuine critic; that is to say of the man who 
has sufficient knowledge of the matter in hand to have an 
opinion worth recording, and who has a high standard of honour, 
and of honesty in the expression of it. On the contrary, I magnify 
it in every possible way. The just, clear-sighted, impartial, trenchant 
critic, who knows how and when to use his rapier, how and when 
to put his sword into its sheath, who knows that there is a time 
to keep silence, and a time to speak, a time to expose and even to 
slay, as well as a time to appreciate and to praise, is a great public 
benefactor. The literature of the world would soon become an un- 
differentiated mass of puerilities were it not for the winnowing process 
by which the wheat is separated from the chaff ; and it is a real kindness 
to teach those who have no vocation for authorship that they ought 
not to write books. But the qualifications of the critic are as great, 
and are perhaps rarer, than those of the original author. Chief 
amongst them is a knowledge of the subject discussed, as full as, ir 
not fuller than, that of the author ; next, the power of sifting materials, 
and a sense of proportion; in addition, judicial impartiality and 
the power of appraisal, of which fairmindedness is the dominant 
note ; and, finally, the readiness to appreciate what is new, if it be 
a genuine development of tendencies which have been lying latent 
fora time. It is the function of the true appraiser to discover merit 


under guises which at first conceal it. As Robert Browning put it— 


If what shall come with the season’s change 
Be a novel grace, and a beauty strange, 


the genuine critic should be the first to discern it. 

Without such preliminary diagnosis—accurate, appreciative, and 
thorough—the acutest and most nimble-witted criticism, be it scien- 
tific or literary or philosophical or political or religious, is abso- 
lutely worthless. With it, and after it, the severest possible censure, 
or the most enthusiastic (if discriminative) praise, are the greatest 
gifts which a critic can bestow, alike on his contemporaries and his 
successors, 

WILLIAM KNIGHT. 





DAIRY FARMING 


Sweep on, you fat and greasy citizens ; 

’Tis just the fashion; wherefore do you look 

Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there ? 
SHAKESPEARE, As you like it, 


In the year 1770 Oliver Goldsmith addressed a letter to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in which he asked permission to dedicate to him The 
Deserted Village. The following is an extract :— 

I know you will object—and indeed several of our best and wisest friends con- 
cur in the opinion—that the depopulation it deplores is nowhere to be seen, and 
that the disorders it laments are only to be found in the poet’s imagination. To 
this I can scarcely make any other answer than that I sincerely believe what I 
have written; that I have taken all possible pains in my country excursions for 
these four or five years past to be certain of what I allege; and that all my views 
and inquiries have led me to believe those miseries real which I have attempted 
to display. 


The contemporaries of Goldsmith unanimously agree that he was 
one of the best-hearted creatures ever born, that he was sensitive, 
guileless, tender-hearted, and high-minded. His journeys through 
Hampshire, Sussex, Suffolk, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, 
and Yorkshire were, in all probability, made during a period of severe 
agricultural depression, and his sympathetic nature caused him to 
exaggerate the disasters that were following the depopulation of our 
rural districts. 

If such a migration did not take place, a large proportion of our 
people would be forced to remain content with a state that ‘just gave 
what life required and gave no more’ ; in other words, they would be 
a miserable, poverty-stricken race, subsisting on the bare necessaries 
of life. 

There are some who even now agree with the poet that we might 
grow much more of the food that is necessary to support our in- 
creasing and wealthy population, but their views are not shared by 
the practical husbandman. Those who have fathered our most im- 
portant industry assure us that in a good season our production is 
greater per acre than in any country in the world. 

It is well, however, periodically to put our house in order, to 
examine if others, by concentrated attention, have surpassed us in 
quality, if not quantity, and also if our farmers are suffering under 
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any disability. The poet expressed the views of many, 125 years ago, 
when he said that agriculture was in a miserable state of insolvency, 
and it may be some consolation to those who are pessimists at the 
present time to realise that it has nevertheless survived. They may 
also find relief if they study the reports of the Select Committees 
appointed by the House of Commons in 1817 and 1834. 

Evidence was given in 1834 that it was impossible, notwithstand- 
ing the lowering of rent to an extreme point, to obtain men of sub- 
stance as tenants for 5,000 acres near Croydon. 

Mr. Majendie said that in Kent some of the land was out of 
cultivation, and that a large estate had been several years in the hands 
of the proprietor; he also quoted a farm well situated which had in 
vain been offered at 5s. an acre. 

Mr. Pilkington said that in 1832 the state of things in Leicester- 
shire was equally alarming, and that the general opinion was that 
the day was not far distant when rent must cease altogether. 

Near Aylesbury forty-two farms were untenanted, and on some 
no acts of husbandry had been done. 

History only repeats itself when Mr. Stratton says that there is 
no spirit left in the landowners to invest anything in the land, and 
that to the farmer it means general ruin. Knowing Mr. Stratton, I 
feel sure he is more likely to act on the saying of Confucius: ‘Our 
greatest glory should be, not in never falling, but in rising every time 
we fall.’ 

The Dairy interest is now tottering on the edge of a precipice ; 
not, as many would wish to persuade us, because the British dairy 
farmer has deteriorated, but because seasons have been disastrous and 
trade bad. 

In 1893 the severe drought caused the quantity of milk produced 
in England and Wales to decrease 20 to 30 per cent., and forced the 
farmers to kill off their stock for want of provender. The amount of 
hay from clover and artificial grasses received in Great Britain in 
1893 was half that of 1894, while that from permanent grass was even 
less, the official estimated figures for Great Britain being 1,530,000 
tons of hay less from clover, and 4,261,000 tons less from permanent 

8. 
On the 30th of June, 1893, the number of milch cows in the United 
Kingdom had diminished by 106,396, and on the same date in 1894 
by 194,965. During the same period the cattle of all ages had de- 
creased by 738,621. The cows in Ireland only decreased 3,618 
between June 1892 and June 1894; and although on the 30th of 
June 1894 the total of cattle was 139,286 less than on the 30th of 
June 1892, the Irish had during that period sent to England 192,874 
head more than usual in the two years. The Irish hay-crop in 1893 
was equal to, and in 1894 3 cwt. per acre more than, the average of 
the last ten years. 
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Scotland in the same way has been favoured by the seasons, be- 
cause while England and Wales were suffering from drought, and had 
only half an average crop of hay, she enjoyed the blessing of only 3 
ewt. less than the average per acre. 

The following figures give the ratios in which the cows have 
decreased in Great Britain and Ireland. 

It must be remembered that, as the census of cattle is taken on 
the 30th of June, the full result of the drought on the number of 
stock is not apparent till the two succeeding years :— 


Table showing the number of Cows as taken from the Agricultural Statistics. 


Scotland 


445,004 
432,916 


England | Wales | Ireland 


1,451,059 
1,441,329 
1,447,441 


1892 
1893 
1894 


281,180 


1,914,852 
1,840 528 
272,401 


291,035 | 


1,759,083 


428,602 


Table showing number of Cows, their production and its value. 


( England 

| Wales 

1892 | Scotland 
Ireland 


England 

Wales 

1893 | Scotland 
Ireland 


Scotland 


England 
1894 {Bea 
Ireland 


Cows 


1,914,852 
291,035 
445,004 

1,451,059 


4,130,451 


1,840,528 
281,180 
432,916 

1,441,329 


2,095,953 


1,759,083 
272,401 
428,602 


| Gallons of Milk | 
continent 
957,426,000 | 
145,517,500 
222,502,000 
725,529,500 


2,050,975,000 


920,264,000 
140,590,000 
216,458,000 
720,664,500 


1,997,976,500 


879,541,500 
136, 200,500 
214,301,000 
723,720,500 


19,946,375 


£ 


3,081,614 
4,635,458 
15,116,197 


42,728,644 


19,172,166 
2,928,958 
4,509,541 

15,013,843 


41,624,508 


18,323,781 
2,837,510 
4,464,604 

15,077,510 


1,447,441 


| 8,907,527 | 1,953,763,500 


} 


40,703,405 


The above statistics ' are based on the assumption that each cow 
produces 500 gallons of milk per annum valued at 5d. per gallon. 
It will be seen that the production of milk in the United Kingdom, 
solely on account of the decreased number of cows, was 52,998,500 
gallons less in 1893 than in 1892, and 97,211,500 gallons less in 
1894 than in 1892. The former represents 1,104,136/., and the latter 
2,025,2391. 

1 In consequence of defective agricultural statistics as to the breeds of cattle it is 
impossible to say what the average production per cow really is over the whole country. 
In Derbyshire the shorthorns are said to produce over 500 gallons, and I have taken 
this as my standard. 
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In two years the loss to the United Kingdom has been 150,210,000 
gallons, valued at 3,129,375/.; of this the loss in England and Wales 
was 129,291,000 gallons, valued at 2,693,56351. 

The diminished production in 1893 from drought was 

18938 {Saqeend, 276,079,200 gallons, valued at 5,751,649. 
Wales, 42,177,000 _,, »  878,6871. 
The total of the above is as follows :— 





4 Gallons 


Total loss . ‘ 9,759,210 468,466,200 


England . = : 8,148,452 391,127,700 
Wales. . ; el 1,175,447 56,421,500 
Scotland . : t 296,270 14,245,000 
Ireland 4 , ‘ 139,041 6,674,000 


The future disorganisation of business injures the producer more 
than the loss at the time; for this reason we now hear such dis- 
tressing accounts from the dairy districts. In 1893, dealers bought 
up all the milk at excessive prices to suppiement the deficiency. 

In 1894, although the yield was good, the number of cows had 
decreased in those parts of the country from which the milk usually 
is obtained; the demand was therefore maintained. During this 
period butter-making showed an undue margin of profit to the 
foreigner. The industry abroad attracted a large following; the 
supply exceeded the demand, and bad times have ensued. The Board 
of Trade returns given below show that our importation in 1893 and 
1894 was 536,337 cwt. more than in 1892. 


Gallons of Milk Produced by Cows 


2,183,009 | 733,491,024 | 1,486,982 
2,327,474 782,031,264 1,564,062 
2,574,835 855,144,560 1,730,289 


A current of trade such as the above, once stimulated, is not 
easily stemmed ; and in the first eleven months of 1895 the importa- 
tions have been 234,424 cwts. more than in the corresponding eleven 
months of 1894. If weare overwhelmed by the same quantity in the 
near future, and our dairy herds resume their normal number, dairy 
farmers will find it difficult to weather the storm, unless the wages of 
the working-class materially rise, and the consumption of milk and 
milk products grows in proportion. This year the production of 
milk should be at least 100,000,000 gallons more than in 1895. 

It is not easy under such circumstances to know what to advise ; 
but the Duke of Devonshire, with his usual common sense, at the 
opening of the Nottingham Dairy Institute, did his best to clear away 
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cobwebs from the minds of those inclined to believe in the theories 
of faddists. He said, there is only one royal road to follow: if a man 
makes butter or cheese he must make the best. Towards the con- 
clusion of his speech he remarked that it might be found advantageous 
to follow the system adopted in other countries of co-operative 
dairying. His counsel was most cautiously worded, and my object 
in writing is to give my experience, after owning a dairy for the last 
ten years, not co-operative in theory, but absolutely co-operative in 
practice. 

The first thing to be considered, according to the Duke, is whether 
an English farmer should make butter or cheese. To arrive at a 
decision it is necessary to realise that England has only one cow to 
provide milk for thirty-two people, Wales for six, Scotland for nine, 
and Ireland for three. 

The English farmer may not know how to make butter : the reason 
of his want of knowledge is surely not far to seek. In years of 
prosperity the people of Great Britain consume a large quantity of 
milk, and comparatively little butter or cheese is made. When the 
tide turns the working class spends less on such a luxury, and butter 
or cheese must be made. The English farmer takes the current when 
it serves. t 

The Irish farmer is not in the same position, he must of necessity 
always manufacture butter or cheese. This in the past has been 
indifferent in quality, and Mr. Horace Plunkett deserves the greatest 
possible credit for the energy he has displayed in establishing co- 
operative creameries, to improve the quality of Irish dairy products. 

Some writers on dairy matters have inveighed against the creamery 
system, and Professor Long, who ought to be as competent as any 
one to express an opinion on this subject, maintains that the best 
butter is not turned out by such institutions. 

When creamery butter comes into competition at dairy shows 
with that made in palatial dairies from the milk of cows specially fed 
for the occasion, it is pronounced inferior by experts; but, if a 
creamery could procure the same milk as that used for the manufacture 
of Lord Rothschild’s butter, the result would in all probability be 
much the same. 

Whatever the difference of opinion on this subject, there can be 
no doubt that butter turned out by creameries is vastly superior to 
that made in the majority of farm-houses, very few being equipped 
with the essentials for good butter-making. 

For this reason it would seem advisable to establish creameries in 
districts where butter must of necessity be made. This condition of 
things does not exist in England. The population is 27,501,362 and 
the number of cows in 1894 was 1,759,083. Assuming that 
the average cow produces 500 gallons of milk, the production is 
879,541,500 gallons, or just thirty-two gallons per head of the 
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population. It is this fact that makes it doubtful whether the 
creamery system is adapted to Great Britain, or more particularly to 
England itself, because, although the farmer may consider a market 
at his door a godsend in times like the present, when the supply of 
milk has exceeded the demand, if trade improves and he thinks that 
his neighbour is obtaining a slightly higher price by selling to a 
retailer, he is dissatisfied, and the creamery is left without a sufficient 
turnover to pay its expenses. 

To be in any way successful, a creamery dealing with milk for 
manufacture must of necessity be ina position to obtain raw produce, 
fairly regular in quality and quantity, and must also handle a large 
number of gallons ; otherwise the expenses of a manager, clerical 
staff, the waste of power in machinery, and the loss in consequence 
of buying salt, bandages, boxes, &c., in small quantities, would involve 
it in bankruptcy. 

It is therefore essential, before establishing a creamery, to find 
out if there is a sufficient quantity of milk produced in the surround- 
ing district, and to inquire whether the farmers, who at the offset 
are pleased with the idea, are quite certain that they will be content 
with the price it can afford to pay them. 

This would not be the case if the price returned by a co-operative 
dairy in England were the same as that mentioned in an article which 
appeared lately in the Fortnightly Review, urging us to imitate the 
Danish method. The writer stated that the average price paid to the 
farmers for milk by 1,200 creameries scattered all over Denmark, the 
largest of which received milk from 1,000 cows daily, is about 34d. 
per gallon with the skim milk returned, and that the average price 
paid for butter is 94d. per lb., which Ib. is nearly 18 ozs. or 84d. 
per lb. of 16 oz. 

This compares very unfavourably with the price paid by the 
Sudbury Creamery during the last twelve years :—12,048,224 gallons 
of milk have been bought for which 313,002/. have been paid, or an 
average of 6:40d. per gallon. Those who have realised this price 
have been in nowise satisfied, although there has been no restriction 
on the quantity sent summer or winter, which is apparent by the 
following table, showing the lbs. of milk sent from a representative 
farm each Wednesday in 1894 :— 


352 811 | 
309 
820 
295 
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In 1895 the price was slightly lower, and some of the suppliers 
ceased sending their milk. 

I do not wish to throw cold water on the enthusiasm of those who 
taunt the Englishman with having lost the art of butter-making, and 
urge him to imitate the Dane and Swede; but, seeing that the 
Derbyshire farmer is dissatisfied with 6d., it seems to be a waste of 
energy to try and persuade him that, if he makes butter as well as it 
is made in Denmark or Sweden, he will be able to get 34d. per gallon 
for his milk. 

In the Report to the Board of Agriculture on dairying in 
Denmark, Sweden, and Germany, issued in 1892, it is stated that in 
the returns of several co-operative dairies in Schleswig-Holstein, 
published in 1891, the members received 4d. to 5d. per gallon. 

The value of the 2,574,835 ewt. of butter imported into the 
United Kingdom during 1894 was 13,456,699/.: this works out 
exactly 114d. per lb. of butter, or 3°73d. per gallon of milk. 

The Irish Co-operative Creameries also return 34d. per gallon. It 
is therefore evident that, for making butter as good as what we 
import, milk is worth 34d. to 4d. at the price ruling for butter 
during the last few years. 

What we in England cannot understand is how cows can be fed 
and tended if they only yield 500 gallons in a year at 34d. per 
gallon, or less than 5d. daily. 

Last year we derived } of all our supplies of butter from Sweden ; 
and the Hon. Hugh Gough, our chargé d'affaires at Stockholm, says 
of this country :— 


When it is considered under what great disadvantages the production and 
preparation of butter is carried on in this country, it becomes evident that the 
methods adopted by the Swedish dairy-farmers must be very superior to those in 
use elsewhere. 

The climate is so severe and the winters are so long that the cattle have to be 
stall-fed—at any rate during the greater part of the year; and in many parts of 
the country, where there is no pasture, they have to remain tied up in the sheds 
all the year round, and are thus entirely deprived of exercise. The scarcity of 
pasture land, and the consequent necessity for stall-feeding, should also tend to 
make the yearly keep of each cow more expensive, and thus place the Swedish 
dairy farmer at a disadvantage when competing in foreign markets. That he is, 
nevertheless, able to compete with great success, speaks very highly for the skill, 
knowledge, and care which he brings to the conduct of his business. 


This to us is indeed marvellous, but it is not, as Mr. Gough says, 
evident that the superior methods of the Swede enable him to compete 
successfully. All things being equal, his methods must be superior, 
but we should like to know what rent he pays for land, at what price 
he erects buildings, if he has to pay tithe, if his taxes are on the 
same scale, if his labour bill is on an equal level. 

He mentions further on, as an example, a dairy (page 27), with 
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a membership of 25 farmers, working 2,807 acres. They produced 
182,819 gallons of milk, or 64 gallons to the acre; this at 4d. per 
gallon would only bring in 21s. 4d. an acre gross, to meet all the 
expenses. 

For the sake of comparison, I find that in Derbyshire 62 farms, 
the total acreage of which was 4,561 acres, 3,988 being grass and 573 
arable, carried 1,020 cows, which supplied 545,120 gallons of milk in 
the twelve months ; this works out 121 gallons to the acre, which 
is just double the quantity produced on the same area in Sweden. 

Such an instance of Derbyshire farming is superior to that quoted 
by Mr. Gough, and apparently shows methods in advance of Denmark 
or Sweden. 

Having carefully studied reports sent to this country at various 
times, and also the evidence given before the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture, I am unable to find any mention of the rental or taxa- 
tion of land in Denmark or Sweden; I will therefore only draw 
attention to the fact that on such an acreage in England the imperial 
and local taxation paid by the landlord and tenant, with rates at 2s. in 
the pound, land tax at 1s. per acre, and income tax at 6d., would amount 
to about 918/., and that the tithe at 3s. 6d. per acre would be 
7981. 

When we come to the labour bill, we find, from the evidence of 
Mr. Stratton and other witnesses before the Royal Commission, that 
the average rate of labour in our dairy districts is about 15s. a week 
with a cottage and garden, or 18s. a week without, and that one man 
would be able to milk 8 cows ; but if we allow an average of 10 cows, 
the labour bill for looking after 1,020 cows would be 91/. 16s. per 
week, or 4,732/. per annum. 

According to the evidence of Mr. Dunstan, young men from fifteen 
to thirty years of age in Denmark are content with from 10/. to 141. 
per annum, including their food and lodging, whilst the older married 
men who do not live in the house are paid wages varying from 10d. 
to 2s. per day according to the season, and are provided with food. 

We may therefore assume that their wages, all told, are on 
the average 10s. 6d. per week. On the 62 farms mentioned above 
the labour bill would amount to 53/. 10s. per week, or 2,782/. per 
annum, as against 4,732/. in England. 

Mr. Dunstan also remarked that ‘the holdings are small, and 
the farmers and their families do the whole of the work, that they do 
not pay wages to their family, but the families simply live on the 
land.’ 

When asked if they lived comfortably, he said, ‘ Yes, according to 
continental ideas, they are very comfortable. With these last 
answers of Mr. Dunstan before us, my calculation as to the labour 
bill may be regarded as useless, but the only way to arrive at a com- 
parison is to charge the labour at the acknowledged rate. 
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There are many small farms in Derbyshire where men assisted by 
their wives have done well, even during the last few years, and there 
are larger farms on which families with several grown-up sons, con- 
tented to live at home, have been successful ; but these exceptions do 
not prove the rule. 

Mr. Stratton said before the Commission that, so far as he could 
understand the position with regard to foreign corn-growing, we are 
now being driven out of the corn market by a class of labourer in 
India, who is content to live upon a handful of rice per day, with a 
rag round his middle. This happily, so far, is not the case with 
regard to dairying, but, nevertheless, the Dane and the Swede are 
content with a very different style of wages and living to that pre- 
vailing in Derbyshire or the rest of Great Britain. 

Far be it from me to suggest that those engaged in dairying in 
England should be satisfied with what Mr. Dunstan terms ‘conti- 
nental ideas of living,’ but we want, if possible, to try and arrive at 
the true cause of the existing depression ; and it would be extremely 
misleading if we jumped to the conclusion that it was due entirely 
to the inferiority of our dairy farmers and to the superior methods 
of the foreigner. 

The English dairy farmer has himself long since discovered that 
to sell milk is more profitable than to make even prize butter, but he 


experiences difficulties because the business is subject to great varia- 
tion. 

Cows, unfortunately, do not give an equal yield summer and 
winter, and consumers do not require the same quantity daily. The 
following table, giving the lbs. of milk sent to the creamery at 
Sudbury, each month during 1889, from the same farms, will show 
this clearly :— 


January . . - 606,000 { July... . 1,696,000 
February . ° - 667,000 August . . . . 1,510,000 
March . « «  « 951,000 | September .) 7 iii 
April ‘i é - 1,056,000 | October . : ‘ . 1,102,000 
May . ° ‘ . 1,091,000 | November . : - 750,000 
June. ‘ ° ° . 1,859,000 | December. ° ° + 623,000 


The farmer is sometimes at a loss to know how to deal with 
surplus milk, and at others when the population of the country is 
exceptionally thirsty and affluent he is unable to supply a sufficient 
quantity. 

A big dairy company in a town buys from perhaps 400 farms 
scattered all over the country, and if milk is too plentiful forty 
receive telegrams not to forward their supplies, or, in some cases, 
cans are not returned, so as to prevent the possibility of any being 
sent. On exceptional occasions, when more has actually arrived than 
the company requires, it is all returned as being sour. Companies 
doing business on such a large scale are not frequently forced to act 
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thus to the same producer, but when such a thing happens con- 
siderable loss is incurred. Probably no one on the farm knows how 
to make butter or cheese, and if they do, it cannot be good or disposed 
of to advantage when made three or four times a month. 

It is for this reason that we hear so many people croaking that 
English butter is bad. Few farmers make butter as a regular 
business ; most of that sold as home-made is the result of surplus milk 
left on the hands of those who sell milk, and in consequence only 
a few pounds are made at a time. 

To quote from the Times, the 12th of September, 1895 :— 


As for the English farmer, he, with his comparatively small supplies, which go 
mainly to local markets, does not count at all with the hundreds of London dealers, 
who import by hundreds of tons. They say that although the Irish farmer is a 
competitor who cannot be overlooked, the British farmer has let his chance go by 
and does not now come into the calculation at all. 


It is also said that goods are badly packed and forwarded in un- 
suitable quantities, and Lord Winchilsea is doing his utmost to induce 
farmers to combine so as to sell their produce to the best advantage. 
The difficulties of persuading them are very great, more particularly 
if they find that under such a system their goods only realise the same 
price as that obtained by the foreign producer. 

Wholesale dealers say that if English goods were supplied in 


suitable quantities and well packed they would command a better 
market. 

The railway companies say they could carry goods in bulk more 
cheaply ; but I am afraid that, except perhaps in the case of fruit, 
there will be some disappointment. They have made no special con- 
cessions to the Creamery at Sudbury, although over 40,000/. worth 
of goods have been forwarded annually, and 4,000/. a year has been 
paid in carriage. 

The study of these subjects is, no doubt, a step in the right 
direction, but our people are situated so near their market that 
there is not the same inducement to force them to combine for the 
carriage of goods. If there was any appreciable profit to be made, 
small middlemen would long since have sprung up to collect and 
forward goods in the manner proposed. If anything of the sort is 
done, it must be on a thoroughly business basis under one organised 
head. 

Creameries in districts where butter and cheese must of necessity 
be made might remedy some of the difficulties mentioned above. 

I append below their most evident advantages, and give reasons 
why they have not been more universally followed. 
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GENERAL ADVANTAGES OF FACTORY SYSTEM. 


Good business management for sale of produce. 

Superiority of product. 

Certainty of water suitable for making good butter and cheese. 

Equable character of product. 

Prevention of product being sent from farm where infectious 
diseases of man or beast exist (a case of serious illness comes imme- 
diately to the knowledge of a manager of a factory, whereas a milk 
dealer might go on purchasing milk, or a grocer might purchase 
butter, from a house in which infectious disease was raging ; a cheese 
factor might buy cheese which has been ripening in a house where 
there has been infectious disease). 

Products made in factories are never touched by hand, whereas 
those made in farmhouses are in the majority of instances made by 
purely manual labour—butter more especially, being kneaded like 
dough. 

Supervision of water supply and drainage in farm houses. 

Encouragement of small holdings. 

It isa great advantage being able to send goods in those quantities 
for which the rate of carriage is cheapest. Farmers who farm either 
a small or large acreage of land could not do this. 

A purchaser will pay a rather better price when he can get the 
exact quantity he requires ; this he can do from a factory. 

A factory manager with clerical staff is more competent to protect 
the interest of the producer when brought into conflict with 
corporations, such as railway companies. 

A factory can utilise any modern invention immediately it ap- 
pears at a small cost, whereas a hundred or more farmers would 
be put to very great expense if they had each to buy some new 
utensil, which was proved to be more advantageous than the one in 
use. 

Can buy boxes, salt, muslin, &c., cheaper, and better in quality. 

Farmers not nearly so often obliged to go to market. 

Waste products disposed of to greater advantage. 

On holidays when no milk is required in town, it can easily be 
disposed of at a factory. 

No knowledge of dairying required by farmers, beyond milking 
and judging stock. 


Men of small capital and little knowledge can farm, sending to a 
factory, otherwise they cannot. 


Factories no advantaze in cases where farmers can drive their 
produce into towns. 

They are only of use as business intermediaries, 

Vor. XXXIX—No. 228 
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ADVANTAGES TO FARMERS SUPPLYING A FACTORY. 


Firstly, over Milk-sellers. 

Security of payment. 

Regularity of payment. 

No deductions on account of waste in transit. 

No deductions on account of milk spoiling in transit. 

One-third the number of milk cans required. 

No travelling expenses to interview purchaser. 

No postage required writing to him. 

No necessity to be at the station tothe minute for fear of missing 
the train. 

No waste on account of having a few gallons over and above a can 
full. 

Secondly, over Cheese-makers. 

Economy in labour. 

Not obliged to wait for months till cheese is sold. 

Not likely to get into the hands of usurious creditors. 

No chance of products turning out badly. 

A sudden drop in the price of cheese immaterial to them. 

They can live on a small or moderate-sized farm, whereas to 
make cheese well a farmer must have thirty or forty cows. 


No necessity to spend money on plant for cheese-making. 


Thirdly, over Butter-makers. 
Economy in labour. 
Not obliged to have suitable water for butter-making. 


Not obliged to have any knowledge about the manufacture of 
milk into butter or cheese. 


Not worried as to result of manufacture. 

Not obliged to seek market. 

Not affected by sudden drop of prices in the summer. 

No waste on account of a few quarts of milk being left over, not 
sufficient to make a pound of butter. 

No carriage to pay on butter. 

Not forced to supply a given quantity to suit the requirements of 
the purchaser. 

Not continually obliged to run off to the market town. 

No necessity to spend money on plant for butter-making. 


ADVANTAGES TO LANDLORDS. 
All advantages to farmers are to the advantage of landlords. 
Economy in buildings. 
No cheese rooms required. 
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No dairies for making butter required. 

Possibility of taking farmers with small capital. 

Tenants being paid regularly, not likely to get into the hands of 
cheese factors or money lenders. 

Certainty that the produce of the land is being utilised to the 
best advantage. 

No chance of the tenants requiring their buildings altered, on 
account of their changing from milk-selling to cheese-making, or 
butter-making, or vice versa. 


Way FAcTORIES HAVE NOT BEEN MORE UNIVERSALLY ESTABLISHED. 


1. Because the land is divided into large estates, and the owners 
or life tenants have not had the necessary capital. 

2. Because the land is held in trust, and if the tenant for life built 
a factory on the land his investment would become the property of 
the trustees. 

3. Because the law does not allow trustees to build or to give the 
Jand for such a purpose. 

4. Because life tenants are not empowered to utilise trust funds 
under the Settled Lands Act, or to borrow money under the Lands 
Improvement Act for what is supposed to be slightly speculative. 

5. Because farmers have had no money to invest in such an under- 
taking. 

6. Because there is not sufficient margin of profit in such a busi- 
ness to attract outside capital. 

7. Because a large farmer can make fairly good dairy products on 
his farm, whereas a small farmer cannot. In England, therefore, where 
the average holding is large, there has not been the same inducement 
to establish factories as in those countries where the average holdings 
are small. 

Having summarised the reasons for and against the adoption of 
the factory system in the United Kingdom, it remains for us to con- 
sider where creameries can be advantageously started. 

In England, it is impossible for any one to say what districts 
are suitable for dairying of this description, as it entirely depends how 
they are placed with regard to the large centres of population where 
milk is consumed. In Ireland, with 15 million acres, 124 millions 
of which are devoted to grass or permanent pasture and holdings of 
which 483,962 are under fifty acres, and 410,469 under thirty acres, 
and with no market within herself, it is certain that almost all the 
milk ought to be dealt with in creameries. 

The approximate production of milk in Ireland is 720 million 
gallons, and according to last year’s returns only 72 million gallons 
were dealt with by 226 creameries ; there is room, therefore, for some 
2,000 more of the same description. 

u2 
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I should suggest, that experts be appointed to advise where 
creameries could be established with advantage, or that the associa- 
tion already formed should be subsidised for this purpose. It would 
be a great economy if such dairies were built in suitable places. 

Buckle, in his Progress of Civilisation, says that the benefits of 
trade simply arise from the facility with which one nation gets rid of 
those products which it can produce most cheaply, and receives in 
return those which another country can, from the bounty of Nature, 
afford to produce at a lower cost. There is no country in the world 
so bountifully provided by Nature with the means of supplying butter 
as Ireland, and it is due to the unfortunate condition of affairs existing 
in the country that she has allowed Denmark and Sweden, with their 
great climatic disadvantages, to surpass her. 

Ireland has had during the last ten years an average of 1,400,000 
cows, whereas in the years 1854-61 she had nearly 1,600,000. 
Denmark has increased the number of her cows by 200,000 since 
1871, her importation of bran and oileake by 330,000,000 Ibs. a year 
since 1879, her exports of butter by 50,000,000 Ibs., and of bacon 
by 70,000,000 Ibs. since 1882. 

In England the energies of the farmer should be diverted into 
quite a different channel. The production of milk is approximately 
900 million gallons. It is difficult to arrive at the annual consump- 
tion, but I have applied to the Railway Companies for information as 
to the quantity carried over the main trunk lines during the last ten 
years ; owing to their civility, I am able to give the statement on the 
opposite page, which shows how the business of milk selling has grown, 
owing partly to increased wages, and partly to the people having had 
to pay less for bread stuffs and meat. 

It will be seen that 73,697,644 gallons were carried during 
1894. 

Any estimate as to the quantity driven into towns or large country 
villages must be purely hypothetical. Mr. Moore, in an article, 
assumes that a family of seven consumes on an average 1} pint 
daily ; this seems fairly probable, and represents 371 million gallons. 

The farmer for this quantity obtains an average of 6d. per gallon, 
or 9,290,445/., whereas the purchaser pays nearly 24,774,520/. If 
something could be done to organise this trade, a larger consumption 
would take place, the Railway Companies and the farmers would 
benefit, and the population would be able to obtain more cheaply one 
of the products of Nature most useful to the needs of man. 

If the consumer could be certain that he was buying pure milk 
and the price was less, more would be used; but if, as things exist 
now, any dealer lowers the price, hoping thereby to increase the sale, 
and by so doing to sell at a smaller margin of profit, the public at 
once suppose that he must of necessity be resorting to fraud. 

I would therefore suggest a much more stringent enforcement of 
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| | 
| 


London, Chatham, : F | London and South- 
and Dover Railway | Great Western Railway Midland Railway Western Railway 


| 1Can= | 
|14Gallons! Cans Gallons | Cans | Gallons Cans Gallons Cans 


| 1885 4,469 | 62,566 658,745 | 8,844,508 

1886 | 7,653 | 107,142 | 711,822 | 9,818,987 

1887 | 6,514 | 91,196 | 768,384 | 10,630,747 

1888 | 7,453 | 104,342 | 803,992 | 11,473,293 | 725,623 10,158,722 
1889 | 7,056 | 98,784 | 870,712 | 11,984,242 736,307 | 10,308,298 an —_ 
1890 | 9,293 | 130,102 | 909,217 | 12,985,748 809,863 11,338,082 785,960 10,003,440 
1891 | 7,467 | 104,538 1,012,533 | 14,039,362 876,137 12,265,918 | 821,324 11,498,536 
1892 | 9,586 | 134,204 1,049,519 | 15,544,389 879,168 12,308,352, 837,355 11,722,970 


1893 | 12,179 | 170,506 1,053,359 | 14,906,096 1,018,172 14,254,408 855,029 | 11,970,406 





1894 | 12,990 ean 1,057,967 15,290,738 | 827,604 | 11,586,456 | 851,523 | 11,921,322 








1895 —_ — } ~- — 871,978 12,207,692 | sins —_— 


London and North- Great Northern South-Eastern | London, Brighton, and 
Western Railway Railway Railway South Coast Railway 


1Can= | | | 


14 Galls. | Gallons Cans | Gallons Cans Gallons Cans | Gallons 
1885 — — — — {129,854 1,817,956 


1886 | | ee SPaee 
1887 | 

1888 

1889 


1890 


1891 | 1,208,300 | 16,916,200 368,076 5,153,064 


| 
| 


1892 | 1,231,427 | 17,239,978 | 449,895 6,298,530 — | — 


1893 1,215,089 | 17,011,246 | 490,924 '6,872,936 85,181 1,192,534 — _ 





1894 | 1,244,724 | 17,426,136 485,599 6,798,386 84,764 1,186,696 334,434 4,682,076 


| sf | | | | 


1895 wd — | 478,740|6,702,360 — ee SEOs. | m 


Nore.—During 1894, the Great Eastern carried 335,714 cans, containing 4,700,000 
gals.; and they have no statistics for previous years. 


the Adulteration Act with regard to milk, and also that retailers of 
milk, by paying a small annual subsidy, should be allowed to state that 
they are under special supervision. 

There can be no doubt that those who wish to deal honestly and 
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fairly with the public would gladly be safeguarded against the possi- 
bility of selling impure milk. 

Being as we are a strictly business people, it is an anomaly the 
extent to which ‘ laisser faire’ has permeated through the length and 
breadth of the country, and it is a scandal that there should be almost 
a premium on adulteration. 

If a farmer knows that his neighbour adds water to his milk with 
impunity, it is unreasonable to expect that he should resist the temp- 
tation of imitating him. 

Co-operation for the purpose of selling milk might be feasible if 
this was rectified ; but so long as some believe in the dictum of John 
Bright, that ‘ Adulteration is a part of trade,’ tadpoles will occasionally 
appear in milk, and, as the evidence before the Royal Agricultural 
Commission tended to prove, co-operation for the purposes of sale is 
impracticable. . 

Another obstacle to co-operation is the suspicious tendency of 
all farmers, a characteristic that almost amounts to mania. They 
would think that the profits had been improperly adjusted, because 
prices are not uniform and quantities fluctuate. 

A financier could hardly allot prices and profits in a proportion to 
give satisfaction. 

The apathy of our dairy farmer with regard to agricultural edu- 
cation, which a practical professor from Cambridge so much lamented, 
is not to be wondered at. All his spare time is occupied rushing 
about the country to obtain a better market for his goods; he is 
jealous if he thinks his neighbour has got a slightly better price than 
himself and he is suspicious if he is asked any question about his 
business, because he thinks that there must be some ulterior object 
in the inquiry. It is for this reason that the Government has been 
unable till quite lately to obtain the statistics necessary for the 
agricultural returns. 

It is possible that if experts were appointed by the Government 
similar to those in Denmark, the farmers might be willing to take 
the advice of men in whose sincerity of purpose they had absolute 
confidence. 

The rules laid down for such experts are as follows :— 

1. Upon application being made to them, they shall assist by direct 
advice and actual supervision the operations and processes of produc- 
tion in the dairy, and shall assist local associations formed with the 
object of promoting the dairy industry, wherever this assistance is 
desired. 

2. They must keep a book, wherein they must enter a short 
summary of all applications made to them in the order in which they 
receive them, together with a short account as to the time occupied 
and the importance of the matter on which their advice was sought. 

3. For guidance on all doubtful matters and questions of admini- 
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stration, they must address themselves to the Royal Danish Agri- 
cultural Society, who shall determine their plan of operation and 
supervise their work, and whose approval they must obtain before 
publishing any paper, report, or communication in producing new 
and untried arrangements. Applications they may desire to make to 
the Ministry shall be sent through the same Society, unless the 
Ministry shall find it convenient to enter into direct communication 
with them. 

4. They must live in Copenhagen, and must keep the Agricultural 
Society constantly informed of their address. 

5. Any dairy association or individual farmer receiving assistance 
from the consulting experts must pay the expenses to and fro (second- 
class railway fare and first-class steamer), as well as an allowance of 
4s. 6d. per day, reckoning half days, from his house, or from and to 
the dairy, and then until he quits the dairy requiring his services. 

Instead of this allowance the consulting expert can, if he likes, 
accept board and lodging in lieu of his allowance. 

In cases where he visits several dairies in one journey, he must 
apportion his charges for travelling expenses amongst them. 

The fees are to be paid direct to the consulting expert, who shall 
give a receipt, and send a counterpart, attested’ by the signature of the 
party requiring his services, to the Royal Danish Agricultural Society. 

6. The consulting expert is not allowed to receive a gratuity of 
any kind for the advice he gives, nor is he permitted to trade in 
dairy products, dairy appliances, materials, Ke. 

7. The consulting expert shall not, without special permission, 
give testimonials or recommendation either to persons desiring to 
find employment in the dairy, or for appliances, materials, &c., nor 
shall he recommend butter nor other dairy products. 

If thoroughly trained, practical experts were appointed by the 
Government, there would, I believe, be endless applications from the 
landowners and farmers for advice. It is to be hoped that in the 
future everything will not be left to self-help, but that we shall all 
equally be able to obtain the assistance we require at a reasonable 
price, and that any farmer shall have the opportunity of calling in 
reliable, practical, professional advice to organise his business. 

My object in writing this article has been to try and prove that 
the English dairy farmer is not, as public opinion seems generally to 
suppose, to blame for the present crisis, but that he has rather been 
the victim of cireumstances. I am also anxious to prevent money 
being wasted by imitating the foreigner. 

In my opinion, the English dairy farmer is an industrious, common- 
sense, superior man. ‘The serious difficulties with which he has had 
to contend during the past few years prove him to have great force 
of character, and would have taxed to the utmost the patience of 
thase who so freely criticise him. 
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The dairy land of our country is exceptionally good, and the 
buildings are superior to those in any part of the world. The rents 
of dairy farms pay bare interest on the buildings after deducting the 
money annually spent to keep them in necessary repair. We have 
therefore a combination which ought to insure success. 

Some so-called remedies, such as light railways, may improve 
trade and stimulate the powers of our working-class to consume more 
agricultural produce. No doubt members of the Government will 
help the farmers to bear their burdens by flattering them with hope. 


What future bliss, he gives not thee to know, 
But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 


Government has given the blessing of hope; whatever future 
bliss at present hidden in the womb of time may be awarded to the 
dairy farmer will be most gratefully received, but if we study the 
statement handed in to the Royal Commission on Agriculture by Sir 
Robert Giffen, showing that the harvest of 1891 valued at the prices 
ruling in 1874 was worth 38,000,000/. less, it is evident that any 
relief by reduction of rates and taxes will be but a drop in the ocean 
of our misfortunes. 

Government can advance money for permanent improvements at 
a really low rate of interest, or might authorise the County Councils 
to raise money for this purpose, instead of obliging owners to obtain 
loans charged at 6/. 10s. per cent., with an additional 5 to 10 per 
cent. commission, which has amounted to many millions out of the 
pockets of the landed interest. 

Government can also give more elaborate agricultural statistics. 
Those so far published give no information as to the different breeds 
of cattle that are raised, or their number. They do not even give an 
idea of the quantity of milk manufactured or consumed. The 
returns might be as accurate as those that show the quantity of goods 
imported into and exported from, and the tons of coal raised in the 
United Kingdom. Separate statistics might be given differentiating 
between the quantity of feeding stuffs imported into England and 
Ireland. Seeing that every penny per gallon in the depreciated value 
of milk aud milk products represents 6,500,000/. a year, it is worth 
while to go to some expense in getting every possible information. 

Government might have, as I have before mentioned, practical 
trained experts, not appointed by the Minister of Agriculture, but 
qualified by having passed a severe competitive examination in the 
science and practice of agriculture and also in commercial business. 

Railways in times of agricultural depression are subject to 
universal abuse, but their rate for milk cannot be regarded by anyone 
as unreasonable, seeing that they carry seventy million gallons for 
291,666/. and return the empty cans. They might charge less for 
the importation of feeding stuffs; more cattle could be kept, more 
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manure would be applied to the land, more produce would be grown, 
and more farm hands would be required. Such a proposal as that 
made lately by the Great Eastern will have to work out its own 
salvation. 
Hence, vain deluding joys, 
The brood of folly, without father bred, 
How little you bestead, 
Or fill the fixéd mind with all your toys! 


There are and will be for some time more milk and milk products 
than our population can afford to purchase. 

Those interested in dairy farming must look the difficulties in the 
face, and help fellow-sufferers over the stile of evil times, not allow- 
ing the land to deteriorate in hopes of the day when the brightness of 
prosperity shall dry up the spirit of our discontent. 


VERNON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


IRISH EDUCATION 


A piscussion has been carried on for some months in the Times on a 
question of the first importance as affecting Ireland, and one which 
we who live in that country hope to see finally disposed of by 
Parliament within a short period—namely, the establishment of an 
endowed and fully equipped Roman Catholic University, which shall 
place our friends here of that persuasion on an equality with 
Protestants as regards higher education. 

I went into this matter at considerable length in your pages in 
the number of this Review for January 1886, just ten years ago, 
since which date no advance has been made by the State towards the 
settlement of this most important matter. 

Now that the late weak Government has been disposed of, and a 
strong one put in office, it seems to me that an opportunity exists for 
taking up this question such as has not occurred in this generation. 
The Times published the very able letters of the Bishop of Limerick, 
and also that, among others, of a layman known in Ireland as one 
of the most impartial and disinterested men in the country, a 
Commissioner of National Education, and a member of the Senate of 
the Royal University, Dublin, Mr. Edmund Dease. 

As a constant resident in Ireland, and as having the honour of 
possessing, I believe, the confidence of many friends of the Roman 
Catholic faith, though not of that persuasion myself, I wish to say a 
few words upon this great question, which interests every one who 
lives in Ireland, and who has the interests of Ireland at heart. As 
Mr. Dease said in his letter, ‘ How long are the Irish people to wait 
for this great and just claim to be satisfied ?’ 

Mr. Gladstone tried his hand at it many years ago, but the 
scheme which he propounded did not meet with the approval of any 
party in this country. To eliminate the Chairs of History and 
Philosophy from the curriculum was his idea, so that, by excluding 
from the University Education these most important subjects, he 
hoped to reconcile the opposite poles of thought, and to combine 
opposing creeds, and make the lion lie down with the lamb! If he 
had resided in Ireland, he would soon have found out that such an 
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idea would not at all meet the situation, and that no one would 
accept such mutilated education. 

Trinity College, Dublin, is an ancient Protestant foundation, and 
such an arrangement could never have satisfied Irish Roman Catholics, 
clerical or lay, as was shown by the rejection of the scheme by both 
parties to the controversy. Protestants as well as Roman Catholics 
saw that it would never work, and considered then, as they consider 
now, that the question could not be settled upon those lines. 

I have had many opportunities, both at that time and since, of 
discussing with Roman Catholics the whole subject, and there was, 
and still is, a pretty nearly, if not altogether, unanimous feeling that 
the education of their youth must be carried on in a separate 
University or College, subject only to the influence of their own 
bishops and clergy, and those of their own religion. 

There have been for many years frequent discussions, both in and 
out of Parliament, and it was put forward by many that the only way 
out of the difficulty was to have religious teaching given entirely 
outside the Colleges or Universities, privately in the families, or else- 
where. That may do very well in America, perhaps, where religious 
influences may not be so universally connected with education ; but I 
take leave to doubt very much its being a success, and in these 
islands, especially in Ireland, where the opposing religious sentiments 
run so very high, any separation of religious teaching, on one side or 
the other, from the general courses of education, is most repugnant 
to every one in the country. This repugnance extends not merely 
to the divorce of the two classes of education regarded as separate 
branches of knowledge, but still more to the exclusion of the elements 
of religion and philosophy from the instruction in history, morals, 
and languages, which necessarily follows from the adoption of the 
principle of making every form of secular teaching equally un- 
objectionable to all denominations. This principle can only be 
carried out at the cost of emasculating nearly every branch of the 
curriculum, and rendering the teaching of almost every branch of 
knowledge colourless, insipid, and even ‘ Godless.’ 

In England, the great majority being of the Protestant religion, 
although divided into many sects and degrees, there has been always 
a very strong feeling against the endowment in any form of the 
Roman Catholic religion. This sentiment no doubt exists still, and 
also among members of the Protestant Churches in Ireland, and the 
late election of a member of Parliament for the University of Trinity 
College, Dublin, showed how strong it was in that constituency. 
Was not that election as good an object lesson as could be desired, as 
to the impossibility of any combination which would bring the two 
parties into harmony in that University ? 

Naturally, after that contest, who could expect that anything 
else could happen but that renewed protests should be made by 
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Roman Catholics, and that they should again put forward their claims 
for a separate system of University education ? 

The antagonistic feeling, though strong as ever when considered 
from the point of conscience, is, however, at least among educated 
people, by no means as intolerant or bitter as it formerly was. But 
its bitterness would be more assuaged by placing it within the power 
of each denomination to give a truly religious and moral course of 
education to its own members than by any other conceivable measure 
or policy whatever. A few months ago, on July 27, 1895, an article 
appeared in the Spectator, which expressed opinions which, I think, 
showed a just appreciation by the writer of the true state of religious 
feeling in Ireland, and seemed to me to be a good omen for the 
future settlement of Irish education on the only lines which are 
possible to give satisfaction to the majority of Irishmen. 

The Spectator said :—- 


The Unionist Government should do its utmost to treat the Catholic Church 
in Ireland with that true justice which comes from complete justice and sym- 
pathy. We do not wish to talk of conciliating the Irish Catholics, or of trying to 
secure their support for the Irish Unionists. We believe that to be impossible at 
the present moment; but the fact that the Catholic Church will profess to 
care little or nothing for Unionist advances should not deter us for a moment 
Our policy must be, not to do something which will give immediate relief, or put 
the Church on the Unionist side at the moment, but to look a generation ahead 
and try to heal an old sore. There are two things which are wanted to make the 
Catholics of Ireland feel that they have had justice: one of them is the endowment 
of a Catholic University; the other is a modification of the elementary school 
system in the direction of denominationalism. In both of these we would meet 
the wishes of the Catholics. 

We would not, that is, form an abstract pedantic estimate of what reasonable 
people, placed as the Catholics are, ought to demand. Instead, we would find out 
what, in fact, they do demand, and would give it them, whether they seemed 
thankful or not—provided, of course, that there was no real infringement of the 
rights of the Protestant minority. 

The liberal endowment of a great separate Catholic University, entirely under 
the control of the Roman Hierarchy, could not, of course, in any way injure the 
Protestants. 

In the case of the elementary schools we would not pedantically refuse grants 
even to schools which insisted on maintaining so Catholic an atmosphere that no 
Protestant parent could be expected to allow his children to attend them. 


The demand appears to me to be just and reasonable, and the 
sentiments expressed in that article show that, if there are many 
thinking people in England who agree with them, we have advanced 
a good deal since the endless discussions in Parliament upon the 
conscience clause. 

In my former article I put these questions forward, and now I 
think it would not be difficult to ascertain what is really required. 

But there must be no paltering with it this time : endowment and 
other facilities must be given with no offering with one hand and 
withdrawing with the other, and a complete understanding must be 
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come to, uk -+ reservation, with the Roman Catholic authorities, 
both clerical and 1. *. I understand that the Roman Catholics have 
not demanded, and““o not demand, that their University shall be 
‘entirely under the control of the Roman Hierarchy.’ Those who 
impute this desire to them ignore the deep anxiety of the Roman 
Catholic clergy to bring up the lay members of their Church in places 
of education which will be free to instruct them in faith and morals, 
without lessening the efficiency of the secular teaching ; and they are 
quite aware that no exclusively clerical governing body ever can 
attract the lay students as effectively as one upon which lay thought 
is fairly represented. But, on the other hand, those who desire to 
deny to the Roman Catholics any large, or even predominant, clerical 
representation upon the governing body not only ignore all the long 
history of educational pre-eminence which religious orders and clerical 
teachers can boast of in the Church of Rome, but they ignore the far 
more vital fact that the most crying want of that Church in Ireland, 
the want which places its clergy at a painful disadvantage, and 
almost under a ban of inferiority, is the want of a University with a 
theological faculty, and no such faculty ever can be accepted unless 
its government is in the main clerical. 

The one great object and aim of*the Protestant statesman who 
desires to raise the status of the clergy of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland should be to encourage the education in Arts of 
the students of divinity, before they enter upon their professional 
training ; and the greatest step in advance that could possibly be made 
towards that end would be to give them a University, in which they 
would enjoy the advantage, already possessed by all the Protestant 
subjects of the Queen, of studying Arts with lay students. 

They will not, they cannot, associate with Protestant students 
while preparing for the priesthood, and the only alternative is to give 
them a University in which they may study with the members of 
their own Church. There would have to be in this case a senate 
formed, partly clerical, partly lay, not a mixture of creeds such as that 
of the present Royal University, but entirely Roman Catholic. All 
the mixed governing bodies hitherto appointed, of the Queen’s 
Colleges and that University, have been to a great extent failures, in 
so far as they are supposed to have settled the main question. The 
new governing body must not be restricted in any way to examining 
as distinct from teaching, or cramped in its teaching by differences 
of creed among its students. While Roman Catholic students 
intended for lay callings have to a certain extent joined the Royal 
University, and to a smaller extent entered Trinity College, absolutely 
no advance whatever has been made towards inducing one single 
divinity student, or one single student who desires to enter a religious 
order, to accept any form of University education yet offered in 
Ireland. The other sentence in the Spectator as to the National 
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elementary schools, also, to my mind, strikes the Tia sce. The 
National Board of Education had, some time a* , uivisions on the 
question as to whether the Christian Broth by schools were to be 
admitted to the National School system, anu as to the mode and 
conditions of their admission. These controversial matters will be 
sure to crop up again, and such lines should be laid down with 
reference to these schools as would remove all doubts as to their 
treatment on an equality with other schools. I have seen some of 
the Christian Brothers’ schools, especially the one at Cork, which 
seemed to me to be under excellent management. 

But, to return to the University question, in my former article I 
suggested that there were two courses open, one being the conversion 
of the Royal University into a purely Roman Catholic one, with 
Roman Catholic colleges affiliated to it, the other to have only one 
University for all Ireland, Since that time public opinion has 
advanced, and although some Roman Catholics, like Lord Emly, 
advocate the latter course, I think that the attitude, generally, of 
Irish Roman Catholics appears to be firmly maintained that the 
University as well as the Colleges should be entirely under Roman 
Catholic government and influence. 

Neither Roman Catholics nor Protestants in Ireland will have 
religious teaching divorced from secular education, each of the parties 
holding that learning without religion is worse than none at all, as 
leading to infidelity and atheism. Whatever else Irishmen may be, 
they are certainly not given to infidelity. Nay, it is the very fervour 
of their religious opinions on both sides which produces such warlike 
results! ‘hating each other for the love of God.’ The Roman 
Catholic majority have still the feeling—surely natural and commend- 
able—that they are not yet treated with equal justice with the Pro- 
testants by the State in these matters. 

What can be more subversive of the peace and order of a com- 
munity than for the majority to feel that they have a real grievance, 
putting them in an inferior position to their fellow-subjects, which 
year after year, and decade after decade, they have brought to the 
notice of successive governments, who, when they ask for bread, give 
them a stone? In other words, when they say that the only way in 
which education should be given is by combining religious instruc- 
tion with secular knowledge, they are told that their creed is not 
that of England, and that Protestant England could not possibly 
assist directly by its funds a religion in which it does not believe. 
Are not Irishmen as much subjects of the Queen as Englishmen or 
Scotchmen ? 

However, it is more consolatory to Irishmen at the present day 
to see that there is a growing feeling on the English side of the 
Channel that something must and can be done to make Ireland more 
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contented, without breaking up the Union or dismembering the 
Empire. 

Suppose a perm uent endowment given to a Roman Catholic 
University for Ireland, would it not be far less costly, to put it on 
the lowest ground, to make a liberal provision for this than to have 
constant discontent being fomented in Ireland, and military forces as 
well as others kept up, while these forces might be more usefully 
employed in various other ways? If the Irish people were in accord 
more than they are with the Imperial Government, which they 
would become if educational disabilities which they still have were 
removed, the necessity for any ‘ garrison’ would disappear with time, 
and England’s difficulty would no longer be quoted as ‘ Ireland’s 
opportunity.’ ‘ 

Of course, a great deal of that is based upon what is now 
ancient history ; but while there is stilla grievance left, like this one 
of a real character, I think that every effort should be made to 
obliterate it, and then the fears of some that a Roman Catholic 
University would be a hotbed of sedition must disappear ; for as the 
students became imbued with knowledge, acquired freely and without 
any sentiment of inferiority, they would, in all human probability, 
become as loyal subjects as those of ether creeds are now. I think 
that this great question must be looked boldly in the face, and not, 
as the Spectator said, ‘ treated pedantically,’ and also not without all 
the information which can be obtained from Roman Catholic authori- 
ties, both lay and clerical, in Ireland being got from them, by confer- 
ences between them and the powers that be. 

The State endowments of Trinity College, as the University of 
Dublin, do not, I understand, exceed 35,000/. per annum, and these 
should be considered only in ascertaining what would be ‘ equality.’ 
For Roman Catholic benefactors are as worthy and as generous as 
Protestants, even without taking into account the large accumula- 
tions and private endowments already in the hands of the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy and religious orders. This would mean at 24 
per cent. about 1,400,000/., without taking into account the vast 
sums now spent on the Royal University and the Queen’s Colleges, 
of which the Roman Catholic share would be available for a truly 
Catholic University. 

Maynooth College already has a larger endowment for the 
Theological faculty than the Divinity School in Trinity College 
possesses, which is wholly derived from private sources. 

An eminent Roman Catholic authority in Ireland informed me, 
as regards the Queen’s Colleges, that no mere endowment of a Roman 
Catholic College in the Royal University would touch them. The 
Catholic Hierarchy regard the Queen’s Colleges as simply a system of 
educational bribery, brought to the people’s doors to induce them to 
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accept a system of ‘Godless’ education which their consciences 
condemn. 

The bishops and clergy will always agitate against them, and 
consequently there can be no finality till they are dealt with. 

One of the correspondents of the Times dealt with the Belfast 
Queen’s College, over the signature ‘ Ulsterman,’ on the 28th of 
December, 1895, stating that the majority of Irish Presbyterian 
clergy had received their education there, and that if the Royal 
University became Roman Catholic, they would lose entirely their 
University privileges, and recommending that in that case the 
Belfast College should be made the seat and mother of a University 
of Belfast, as Trinity College is the seat and mother of the University 
of Dublin. For, as the writer says, Belfast is rapidly becoming the 
most prosperous city in Ireland, with a growing population of upwards 
of 300,000 people; it has many and strong claims for the establish- 
ment there of a Presbyterian University, for the members of that 
creed, who would not go to a Catholic University or to Trinity 
College. 

The Ulster University would start into existence with three 
great theological seminaries ready made—the General Assembly’s 
College, Belfast ; the Methodist College, Belfast ; and Magee College, 
Londonderry—and would at the same time continue to the Protestants 
of Ulster that open secular teaching which they prize so highly, and 
which their numbers, needs, and status entitle them to enjoy. 

With Trinity College, Dublin, with its endowed position, and the 
Ulster Protestants provided for as above, the Protestants of Ireland 
have all their requirements fully met. 

The Ulster Roman Catholics might, indeed ought, to be provided 
for by the Central Roman Catholic University being enabled to 
affiliate freely such institutions as the Diocesan Colleges of St. 
Columb’s, Londonderry, and St. Malachy’s, Belfast ; and while the 
students who now attend them would be for the first time given a 
University education, those few who now get it would either join 
them, or would be free to go to the open University of Dublin 
or even to the Ulster University, as they do now. The Cork Queen’s 
College, with its endowment of 11,000/. a year, to be given to the 
Catholics. 1 believe that in the Cork Queen’s College, out of a total 
of 252 students, 195 are in the faculty of medicine, and 158 are 
Catholics. It is practically a school of medicine on the godless 
system. The few Protestants could be provided for by a Hall in 
Cork. Thus Cork College weuld be the Catholic College for Munster 
attached to the Roman Catholic University of Dublin. The Galway 
College has, I understand, only a small number of students, about 
fifty Catholics and the same number of Protestants, who come from 
Ulster. These latter would be provided for at Belfast, as above, and 
the Ulster Roman Catholics would be absorbed by the College at 
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Londonderry. The Galway College might be closed, and its 
emoluments divided between Belfast and Cork or Dublin. Thus, 
there would be of Universities in Ireland, in Dublin: Trinity College, 
Episcopalian Protestant, about 35,000/. a year; Royal University, 
Roman Catholic, say 31,000/. a year; Belfast; Presbyterian, say 
15,000/. a year. 

This would seem to be a very natural arrangement for Ireland, 
and would probably meet every requirement here; whether it 
would meet with approval in England remains to be seen, but if 
Ireland is to be governed according to Irish ideas, I have good 
authority for saying that the above would probably be a comprehen- 
sive way of settling the question. 

I have often seen in the Irish pictorial press the figure of ‘ Erin’ 
with the motto ‘Waiting. Would it not be possible for Her 
Majesty’s Ministers to have a conference with the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the Irish Roman Catholic Church, together with leading 
laymen of standing and position in Ireland, also of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and in consultation find out their views, and come 
to a friendly and complete solution of this great Irish question—the 
greatest and most important now awaiting decision? The hopes of 
the Irish people have been expressed times without number, and as 
repeatedly thrown aside and dashed to the ground, in disappoint- 
ment. 

The way to combat disloyalty and crime would be, I consider, to 
admit those who, in Ireland, are the great majority, to privileges, on 
a complete equality with their countrymen of other creeds, giving 
every facility for the inculcation of religious as well as secular know- 
ledge in the young, so as to make them good citizens when they 
attain to years of discretion. The effect might not be immediately 
apparent, but, as the Spectator says, look a generation ahead. Is 
it not a melancholy thing to think that since 1886, when the Irish 
Education question was under discussion before, two generations of 
would-be Irish graduates have passed out into the world without the 
means of collegiate University education being provided for them by 
the State? Two generations of men whose minds might have been 
brought under the civilising influences of knowledge ! 

The influence also of the bishops and clergy would have had a 
moderating effect if their rights and claims had been acknowledged 
and their request listened to, all of which would have tended to 
content and consequent law and order. 

There is another way also of looking at it. In consequence of 
the present inequality between the creeds in higher education, there 
is no doubt that the standard among Irish Roman Catholics is in 
some degree lower in educational matters than among the Protestants. 
But if there were a fully equipped and endowed Roman Catholic 
University, side by side with Trinity College, the new University 
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must, of sheer necessity, work to bring up its educational standard to 
the same level as that of the older University, so that its students 
may start fair in the race of life in these progressive days. 

This would, in my mind, be an immense gain to Ireland, as all 
denominations would independently be on their mettle to reach the 
greatest proficiency in every branch of learning, so as to ensure 
success in every profession throughout the Kingdom, in friendly 
rivalry and emulation in every walk of life. 

If this question is to be dealt with now in a complete and com- 
prehensive manner, as we in Ireland all hope, let us do it once for 
all. 

I have been surprised to find lately, since I raised the question, 
how Protestants, both inside Trinity College and outside, are con- 
vinced that the ideas which I have endeavoured to express on the 
subject are those which ought to be followed. 

You cannot mix oil and water; the oil will not be sweet, the 
water will always be turbid ; therefore let us have no more compro- 
mises, no more mixed schemes, which have all been failures, but let 
us have a real settlement of this Irish National question, by putting 
all creeds in Ireland on a level, one party with another, and set the 
long-pending discontent in these matters at rest for ever by a 
measure of true statesmanship. 

POWERSCOURT. 





REASONABLE PATRIOTISM 


Ir is difficult, even for those who are well acquainted with recent 
legislation, and with the social and educational movements of the 
day, to appreciate, at their full value, the honest efforts made during 
the last thirty or forty years by the British State and nation to im- 
prove the lot, increase the knowledge, raise the moral tone, and add 
to the happiness of the toiling masses. That their condition has 
been greatly changed for the better during that period is beyond 
denial, but opinions will differ if we begin to inquire whether the 
introduction of reforms has increased, as much as might reasonably 
have been expected, the sum total of the contentment or happiness of 
the nation ; and yet we must all feel that the stability of a country 
depends in a large degree on the love and respect with which its 
institutions and government are regarded by the great mass of its 
citizens. It would be distinctly untrue to assert that any widespread 
discontent, with either government or institutions, exists in Great 
Britain ; but it will not be denied by any who go in and out amongst 
the working classes, both in town and country, that a certain number 
of them, how large a proportion it is difficult to say, entertain a vague 
feeling that the laws and institutions of the country are somehow or 
other responsible for much of their sufferings, and believe that in other 
countries, particularly in republics, greater freedom is to be found 
than under a constitutional monarchy, and that the interests of the 
poor are not as much considered in Great Britain as in some foreign 
lands, especially in those across the ocean. 

It is perfectly true that there is much in the condition of Great 
Britain which, far from being regarded with pride, can only be con- 
sidered with feelings of deep humiliation. That there are particulars 
in which the laws, institutions, customs, and habits of foreign nations 
might with advantage be imitated at home, no sensible Englishman 
will deny ; but taking a broad view of the advantages enjoyed by the 
inhabitants of other countries, as compared with those which have 
fallen to the lot of Britons of the present day, I think it may fairly 
be said that, when the advantage rests with the foreigner, it is due 
more to natural causes than to the acts of rulers or of legislatures. 

The educated man and the traveller know that the republican form 
of government is not necessarily more favourable to freedom than 
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that of the constitutional monarchy, and that if the British working 
man finds himself, as he often undoubtedly does, in some new countries, 
in better circumstances than he did in the old, this is due not so much 
to the government, laws, or institutions of the land of his adoption, 
as to the immense undeveloped resources and wide fields of labour 
which almost all new countries offer to the industrious immigrant. 
No one would be so foolish as to assert that the British Constitution 
is perfect, or that its institutions and laws are incapable of improve- 
ment ; but having travelled widely, Iam convinced, speaking broadly, 
that in no country, and under no form of government, are more 
equitable laws, purer justice, and more righteous administration to be 
found, and personal rights and liberties more respected, than in 
the United Kingdom ; and, so far as my knowledge extends, in no 
country do the rich tax themselves, either voluntarily or by law, as 
heavily for the benefit of the poor as in Great Britain. 

Indeed, it is only in the latter country that a man who is a pauper 
can at any age claim relief as a right at the hands of the community. 
In all other countries relief is granted either as an act of charity or 
of expediency. 

The sum raised by poor rates in England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland in 1890 was 20,460,6931. Part of this sum was expended 
on police, highways, &e. The actual relief given to the poor in the 
same year, and towards which each ratepayer was compelled by law 
to contribute, was in England at the rate of 5s. 93d. per head of the 
estimated population. This, of course, was entirely independent of the 
immense amount voluntarily given in charity. In order to realise 
the extent of this relief it may be well to state that in the same year 
the entire revenue raised by the kingdom of Belgium only amounted 
to 16,629,820/., whilst the united revenues of Switzerland, Norway, 
Sweden, and Holland only just surpassed by 73,500/. the amount raised 
under the head of poor rates alone within the United Kingdom. 

The army of tramps in the United States is calculated to amount 
to about 50,000. 

In some districts of Switzerland the communes own corporate 
property in the profits of which every citizen has the right to share, but 
his claim is based on his rights as a citizen, not. as a pauper, and 
therefore the rich as well as the poor man is entitled to his portion. 
In no other country in the world are hospitals maintained so 
entirely by the voluntary contributions of the rich as in Great 
Britain. Even in America, the land of our children, there is no poor 
law in our sense of the term, and the principal hospital of New York 
is supported by public taxation. This is still more the case in all 
continental countries. On one Sunday in every year the church- 
going population of London (and other large towns in Great Britain 
do the same) tax themselves voluntarily for the benefit of the 
hospitals to the average amount of about 50,000/., whilst the well- 
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to-do artisans, aided by 2,000 ladies who collect money on a 
certain fixed Saturday in the year in the streets of the Metropolis, 
add about 15,0001. a year to the above sum. 

It is no idle boast, but an incontrovertible fact, that no country 
and no city in the world can show anything like the amount of 
voluntary self-sacrificing work in the interests of the poor, the 
suffering, and the sick, which is to be found within the British Isles or 
its metropolis. Let those who doubt this produce a list of charitable, 
philanthropic, and religious undertakings, equal in number, carried 
out in as devoted a spirit, and supported by as large voluntary 
contributions, within the confines of a single city, as that to be 
feund in the pages of the well-known and most useful little work 
entitled The London Charities. 

The amount of money each year voluntarily subscribed in support 
of Metropolitan religious and philanthropic societies, and given in 
aid of the London poor (exclusive of British or Imperial charities), is 
about 2,500,000/., and an equal additional sum is spent annually on 
the poor through the machinery of the poor law. 

London contains (says Mr. Henry C. Burdett) a greater number of charities or 
all kinds than any other city in the world, and the combined revenue of these 
charities is so great as to stagger the uninitiated when brought face to face with 
the total for the first time. The income of the greater charities which have their 
headquarters in London amounts to upwards of 7,000,000/. sterling per annum, a 
sum which exceeds the total revenue of all but three of the British colonies, ¢.c. 
New South Wales, Victoria, and Canada, at the present time, 


and I may add is larger than the entire annual revenue of either 
Greece, Denmark, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, or of any of the 
smaller States of Germany. 

I am far from saying that rich men and women in England 
devote enough time, money, or attention to the wants of the poor, 
the sick, and the suffering. Far from it. I believe the reverse to 
be the case. All I assert is that, whatever may be our own short- 
comings, no other country can show as good a record. 

Our rich men are paupers compared with those of America. The 
incomes of our landed classes, owing to agricultural depression, have 
been cut down 25, 50, and even 75 per cent. Their responsibilities 
remain the same. A county magnate, as well as the humblest 
squire, has to build and repair farmhouses, cottages, fences, and 
roads. He is expected to head every subscription list, to take the 
lead in every philanthropic movement within the district, to assist 
his church, and to be the general almoner of the distressed of the 
neighbourhood. 

The American millionaire is the absolutely irresponsible master 
‘of his own wealth. He possesses no great country mansion or estate, 
nor has he any hereditary position to support. The public opinion 
-of his neighbours often demands of the English nobleman that he 
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shall maintain the great house in proper condition, and keep up a 
state commensurate with his social position. The palace, castle, or 
manor house, with its park and gardens, often bears an historical 
interest, and is not unfrequently more enjoyed by the public than by 
himself. If he were seriously to curtail his expenditure he would be 
accused of penuriousness, of selfishness, of want of consideration for 
his poorer neighbours, and the loudest in denunciation would 
probably be the tradesman who, having for years declaimed in the 
local Radical club against the extravagances of the rich, had suddenly 
felt, through his pocket, inconveniences arising from the shrinkage 
in the length of the account annually placed by him for payment in 
the hands of the great man’s agent. ‘ 

There is no other country in the world where so much unpaid 
public work is undertaken and conscientiously carried out by the 
rich and the educated and the leisured classes as in England. With 
the exception of a few judges, ministers, and officials, the members 
of the Houses of Lords and Commons, year after year, perform the 
legislative work of the session, which is often of a most monotonous 
and laborious kind, without any remuneration, and in the majority 
of cases without the remotest prospect of personal reward; nor can 
they, nor do they desire to, repay themselves for their exertions in 
ways of a dubious character not unknown to paid members of some 
foreign legislatures. Except in the case of the judges, justice 
throughout Great Britain is administered by unpaid men, and the 
whole work of local government, whether it be in the municipality, 
the county. the district, or the parish, is undertaken without any 
hope of other reward than that of the approval of a good conscience 
and the honour of serving Queen and country. 

The same remarks are true of the administrators of the poor law 
and of the unpaid officers of 200,000 unpaid volunteers. 

That the ladies of England also are not backward in rendering 
useful unpaid service to their country and to suffering humanity 
is shown by the thousands of women of rank, education, and refine- 
ment who have banded themselves together in philanthropic organi- 
sations for the benefit of their fellow-creatures. 

The Girls’ Friendly Society alone numbers 31,065 ladies, in addi- 
tion to the 188,472 working girls whom they befriend. 

Every man, woman and child born on an English magnate’s or 
country gentleman’s property considers that he has a certain right 
to look to him for assistance in the days of distress. No such obliga- 
tion rests upon the American Dives. The result is that we hear of 
men who have died in the United States worth as much as 2,000,0004. 
a year. They are able to accumulate. The English landowner is not 
permitted to do so, even if he should have the wish. In contrast to 
such enormous incomes, I doubt very much whether any resident 
native of Great Britain can show a clear income of 500,000/. a year. 
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I know, however, of one nobleman in England, and probably there are 
others, who spends about 60,000/. a year in charities alone, quite 
irrespective of all the good that he does for the poor on his own 
property. 

Now, if the above statements be facts, as I feel confident they are, 
the vague feeling to which I have alluded as existing amongst some 
of the working classes can hardly be said to be justified, and must 
surely be due to the tradition of past times, when the poor man really 
was oppressed by his richer neighbours, and when it cannot be denied 
that the government of England was bad, her laws unjust, and her 
legislators corrupt. 

It should be the effort of the patriot, the statesman, and the 
educationalist to cast the most searching light on the government, 
laws, and institutions of the country, and, without concealing any 
defects from its rays, to take care that no lack of knowledge or pre- 
judice shall disturb the judgment of the rising generation in their 
estimate of the value of the institutions under which they live, as 
compared with those of foreign countries. At present a considerable 
amount of ignorance in regard to all matters appertaining to the 
government of the country exists, not only amongst portions of the 
working classes, but amongst some whose social position and educa- 
tion would naturally lead one to expect to find in them a more ac- 
curate knowledge. For instance, I once in India heard the wife of a 
bishop of the Church of England express surprise when she was told 
that bishops in Great Britain were not paid out of the national taxes. 
In India the bishops are paid by the State. This probably was the 
reason why this lady, although a bishop’s wife, was curiously ignorant 
of the fact that the practice in England is different from that in 
India, and that no British Chancellor of the Exchequer, in presenting 
the annual Budget, ever asks the House of Commons to pass a vote 
for the payment of bishops’ salaries or of the stipends of the clergy 
of the Established Church. 

Again, it is not uncommon to find persons, otherwise well 
educated, who are unaware that the amount of the Queen’s Civil 
List was fixed by arrangement between Parliament and the Crown 
when the lands belonging to the latter were, at the beginning 
of Her Majesty’s reign, taken over by the Government for the 
benefit of the nation. No alteration can therefore with justice 
be made in the amount paid by the nation to the Crown with- 
out the consent of the Sovereign or, if the Crown objects, without 
first handing back to it the valuable estates of which it permitted 
itself to be deprived in consideration of the annual payment of a 
fixed sum of money. If this fact were more generally known, the 
number of those who raise their voices against what they consider to 
be the extravagant payment of the Crown by the nation would be 
considerably diminished, for the honest among them would feel that 
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justice and self-respect demanded that the nation should either adhere 
good-humouredly to its bargain or hand back the property received. 

As a matter of fact, the Crown has lost by the exchange, for, not- 
withstanding the present depression in agriculture, the lands given 
up by the Crown bring in annually to the nation 146,839/. more than 
the latter returns in exchange. 

The American citizen is taught from his infancy that the republi- 
can form of government, as developed in the States, is the most per- 
fect system yet devised by the wit of man for the regulation of human 
affairs, and he so constantly hears his orators allude to European 
governments as ‘ effete ’ and ‘ tyrannical,’ that he usually accepts such 
statements as the expression of incontrovertible truth. I do not desire 
that we should in the education of our youth follow the above example, 
and bring up a generation unwilling to acknowledge that anything 
worth imitating could possibly exist outside the limits of the British 
Empire, but I do think that as a nation we take too little trouble to 
foster a reasonable patriotism, and to show our youth the strong 
points of the British institutions and government. We leave them 
to find them out for themselves—an excellent plan, if all our citizens 
could travel and compare one country with another, but this is 
possible to only a very small number. Some of those who remain at 
home, knowing the places where their own withers are wrung, and 
without information as to the nature of the sores from which their 
neighbours are suffering, are apparently apt to imagine that relief 
might be found by some change of government or institutions. 

Mr. John Burns, who cannot be said to be unacquainted with the 
shady side of life in these islands, told his constituents at Battersea, 
on his return, that during his recent visit to America he had gone 
to the slums of New York, the gaols, the hospitals, and other places, 
and had examined into the industrial and social problems of that 
country, and that he had seen slums which would make a White- 
chapel slummer blush, and evidence of degradation the like of which 
he had never seen in London. 

Compare the condition of the British artisan and labouring man 
with that of their brothers in either of these two classes on the 
Continent, and no one who has any knowledge on the subject can 
deny that in the matters of personal liberty, freedom of action, pro- 
tection by law, hours of labour, impartial justice, wages, habitation, 
food, assistance in sickness and old age, the former are in a much 
better position than the latter ; and if when they cross the ocean they 
receive higher wages than at home, they have, on the other hand, to 
pay more for their clothes and house rent. 

Read what the Chicago Times lately said about the taxation of 
the poor in that city :— 


The Chicago system of taxation is systematised crime against the poor. For 
twenty years the burden of taxation has rested upon the poor; the history of tax- 
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dodging, discrimination, bribing, and perjury are written upon every page of the 
tax books of Cook County. The trusts, the corporations, the millionaires of Chicago 
pay taxes on less than one-tenth of the value of their enormous accumulations of 
wealth, while the small property owners are being taxed on from one-half to one- 
third of the value of their humble possessions. The millions belonging to the rich 
are sheltered by bribery and perjury from paying tribute, while the humble homes 
of the poor have no protection. 


Are the relations between capital and labour on a better footing 
in the United States than at home? Far from it. 

The strikes which have occurred in Great Britain, and the 
struggles which have taken place in this country between the work- 
man and his employer, have happily rarely ended in bloodshed. 
When loss of life has unfortunately occurred, it has been slight, and 
any bitterness engendered has, as a rule, been in a great measure 
forgotten ; but in America, on several occasions, masses of troops have 
had to be called out to put down what can only be described as local 
civil wars, and the lives lost in these conflicts have sometimes sur- 
passed in number those which Britain’s armies have lost in 
frontier struggles. A few years ago whole sections of the States 
were disorganised by the railway strikes, and thousands of State 
troops had to be employed to protect property and life. In the late 
conflicts between Mr. Carnegie (the great millionaire ironmaster and 
apostle of militant democracy) and his workmen, it is stated that 
more than fifty men were killed and wounded. His factories were 
turned into a fortress. Modern science was called into requisition to 
assist in its defence, by means of electricity and the flashing light. 
He had two armed craft floating on the river opposite his works. He 
employed a force of between thirty and forty armed men, several 
of whom lost their lives in his service, and his works sustained a 
siege before the hostile workmen were dispersed by a regiment of 
militia, called out for the purpose, after the local authorities had 
declared themselves unable to control the mob without military assist- 
ance. 

Mr. Carnegie is the author of a work of a somewhat aggressive 
character, entitled The Triwmph of Democracy. The firm of which 
he is the head supplied a large number of iron and steel plates to 
the United States Government. It was discovered that several of 
these plates were defective, and some of them had to be removed 
from the vessels on which they had been placed. A Committee 
of Congress was consequently appointed to investigate the whole 
matter, and find out how these plates came to be passed and accepted 
by the skilled agents of the Government. 

The circumstances attending the strike and the manufacture and 
sale of the plates form a somewhat curious commentary on the 
writings of this uncompromising panegyrist of republican institu- 
tions. 
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Last year the telegrams announced in the following words the 
outbreak of a little trace war in Western Pennsylvania :— 












































It is reported that the works of Messrs. Frick & Co. and Messrs. Maclure & 
Co. are besieged by an army of 1,500 strikers. The officials, clerks, and deputies 
of these firms are nearly all in the buildings. 

The Sheriff’s posse, which was sent in pursuit of the murderers of Mr. Paddock, 
the chief engineer of Messrs. Frick, succeeded in overtaking the strikers, and a 
desperate fight ensued, in which ten Hungarian workmen were killed or fatally 
wounded. It is stated that Mr. Paddock’s head was completely crushed in by 
stones thrown at him, and that after his death the murderers threw his body in 
the ovens. Reports come from all points this forenoon that armed strikers were 
gathering to march on the works still in operation. The Sheriff continues to 
arrest the persons who took part in yesterday’s events, and to swear in deputies to 
protect the various plants. All are armed with Winchesters, and are ordered to 
arrest or shoot anyone guilty of misdemeanour. Many workmen who are pro- 
tected by the deputies are also armed. The bodies of eight Hungarians were found 
in the woods near Dawson this morning, bearing the marks of bullet wounds, and 
more or less battered. It is supposed that they were shot by the deputies when 
fleeing after the attack on the Broadwood works yesterday. 


i When last year two miners in England, belonging to a large 
a crowd which had destroyed some works and had assumed the 
offensive against a small detachment of twenty-seven soldiers, were 
killed by a volley fired after frequent warnings and the reading of 
the Riot Act, a good deal of indignation was expressed, and questions 
were asked in Parliament, with the result that a Commission was 
appointed to inquire into the circumstances under which the men 
lost their lives. 

Several months have now elapsed since the above occurrence took 
place in Pennsylvania, but I have not observed that either the 
Republican Government of America or of the State has appointed a 
similar Commission to inquire into the legality of the manner in 
which these Hungarian strikers were killed. 

Are the unemployed treated with excessive tenderness in the 
great Republic across the water? When last year the notorious 
Coxey proceeded to Washington to petition Congress on behalf of 
the unemployed, we are told that he met with a somewhat warm 
reception from the police outside the Capitol, and that, instead of 
being received with open arms by the representatives of the people, 
his followers were bludgeoned and he was arrested. What for? For 
rioting? Oh no! but, according to the press, for presuming to walk 
on the grass plot in front of the Senatorial building and for carrying 
a flag! Fancy the outcry which would have been raised in this 
country if the leaders of an unemployed demonstration in Hyde Park 
had been arrested and punished for walking on the grass and for 
carrying a flag! 

Some of the more intelligent leaders of our own working classes 
seem at length to have grasped the fact that the Republic is not so 
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complete a Paradise for their class as some of the more ignorant 
believe. Mr. Burns is perhaps not accustomed to weigh his expres- 
sions with minute accuracy, and would probably repudiate a too literal 
interpretation of the words he uttered when he told his constituents 
in Battersea that the working classes in America ‘ industrially are not 
greatly distinct from the slaves of Africa,’ but still we may suppose 
that he was not speaking entirely without a knowledge of the 
condition of the working classes in America when he made this 
statement. 

Mr. Geoffrey Drage, the able secretary to the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s Commission on Labour, tells us 


that refusal to recognise labour organisations, or to submit to arbitration, is still 
the policy of the larger number of American employers, while on the other hand 
the presence among the working classes of a large foreign element, but little accus- 
tomed to the privileges of political freedom, and often without any training in the 
principles of local self-government, have led not only to an amount of violence, 
in the form of picketing and intimidation, happily now rare in this country, but 
also to a very frequent use of firearms and dynamite in the course of a dispute 
practically unknown in England. 


This statement is borne out by the Report of the Chicago Strike 
Commission, which condemns the Pullman Company for refusing to 
accept any kind of arbitration. 

This strike, like the one at the Carnegie works, disclosed an 
almost inconceivable degree of ill-feeling between employers and 
employed, and ended in an amount of violence and bloodshed, and of 
loss of life and money, far beyond anything of which the inhabitants 
of these shores have had experience since the bad days at the end of 
the Napoleonic war. 

During this American strike twelve persons were shot outright or 
fatally wounded, 575 were arrested by the police, seventy-one arrested 
under United States statutes against whom indictments were found, 
and 119 arrested against whom indictments were not found. No less a 
force than 14,100 men had to be employed to protect property, 
suppress crime, or preserve order. The workmen sustained a loss of 
1,700,000 dollars, or 340,000/., whilst the railway companies are 
said to have lost some 5,358,000 dollars, or 1,071,6001. 

It is of the very first importance to a poor man to be sure 
that the long purse of his richer neighbour or employer cannot 
purchase injustice in the legislature, the municipal council, or in 
the courts of law or of police. The purity of British justice and 
administration is proverbial; the corruption that exists in the 
United States is equally well known. But though Americans tell 
us this, and in a vague sort of way we take it for granted that it is 
true, we hardly realise the full force of the statement. 

We are accustomed to regard our judges, peers, lord lieutenants, 
M.P.’s, magistrates, police officers, mayors, and even our aldermen, 
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county councillors, and borough officers, as so far removed by their 
positions and by the restraining effect of public opinion from any 
serious temptation to accept money bribes, that we can hardly 
understand that in other countries conditions may be different, and 
that holders of offices which we regard as honourable may else- 
where be often looked on with suspicion, from the knowledge that 
they are not all above the acceptance of vulgar money bribes, and 
that indeed some of them have sought the positions they occupy for 
the express purpose of being able to improve their fortunes by 
illegitimate means. 

At the end of the great Civil War between the Northern and 
Southern States of America pensions were bestowed upon the injured 
and upon the relatives of those who had fallen in the contest. The 
total amount of these pensions, instead of diminishing with time, as 
in the ordinary course of events it naturally would, has increased 
year by year, until the sum paid on account of pensions by the 
United States Government in 1891 was $124,415,951, or 24,829,190/. 
This is about the amount which was paid by Great Britain in the 
same year as an annual charge on the entire national debt of the 
country. The truth is that the American Pension List has in reality 
become a gigantic means of political corruption, and that both the 
great parties have availed themselves of this means of consolidating 
their strength, and of increasing the number of their adherents. 

Such a state of things is to be found, so travellers inform us, not 
only in the United States, but throughout the neighbouring republics 
of South America. 

Europe can lay no claim to immunity from the curse of official 
corruption. If report speaks truly, the financial difficulties of 
Spain are in no small degree due to this cause, and few can be 
ignorant of the widespread system of official peculation existing in 
Russia. 

We cannot wonder that Russians have little confidence in their 
official classes, when we are told that a member of the Imperial Family 
was some few years ago banished for a time from Court because he 
was strongly suspected of having benefited himself by the supply of 
inferior footgear to Russian soldiers in the field. 

The manager of one of the largest ironworks in England informed 
me that on one occasion his firm tendered for the manufacture and 
erection of an iron bridge in Russia. The tender was accepted, 
and in due time the bridge was built and erected, and the Russian 
authorities were requested to send their official engineer to inspect 
the bridge and report on its efficiency. This gentleman, without 
whose certificate the bridge could not be taken off the hands of the 
builders, postponed his official visit on one pretext or another for 
some time, making it clear in the meanwhile, without compromising 
himself, that he placed a commercial value on his official certificate. 
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As, however, the company had in their tender not left a sufficient 
margin of profit to enable them to satisfy the evident demands of the 
official, his hints had to be ignored. At length he could postpone 
his visit no longer, but he revenged himself by certifying that the 
bridge was unsafe and badly built. In consequence of this con- 

demnatory report the bridge had to be taken to pieces and trans- 

ported back to England at the cost of the firm. They, however, at 

once sent in a new tender for a much larger sum of money than the 

last. Learning wisdom by experience, they took care to bribe freely 

beforehand, and in their new tender they left an ample margin for 

similar unexpected contingencies. The result was that their second 

tender was at once accepted. The very same bridge which had been 

sent to Russia and brought back was forwarded again to that 

country. It was re-erected, examined by the same official who had 

previously refused his certificate, received his approval, and was 

handed over to the Russian authorities. The unhappy subjects of 
the Czar had of course to pay in the increased price of the bridge 

for the cost of sending it twice to Russia and once back to England, 

for the expense of a double erection, and for large sums which went 

into the pockets of persons in authority. 

I wonder whether it would astonish the Czar of all the Russias 
if he knew that I am acquainted with a gentleman who, through 
the possession of a golden key, took the liberty of inspecting, un- 
invited, some years ago, the interior of the principal palace of St. 
Petersburg, and was actually admitted to the Imperial dressing-room, 
which the monarch, who could be seen walking beneath his palace 
windows, had only just left. 

The knowledge that in Russia gold could purchase for a stranger 
entrance even to the most private apartments of the autocrat himself 
prevented me from experiencing surprise when, some years afterwards, 
the world was startled by hearing that the Nihilists had found means 
to enter the palace and to explode, under the Emperor’s dining-room, 
a mine which, but for a providential accident, would almost certainly 
have killed or wounded the Czar. 

I do not imagine that any of us would expect to find liberty in 
Russia. We all know how the Jews and the Protestant sect called 
‘Stundists’ (from the habit of reading the Bible daily for a ‘ Stunde,’ 
or hour) have been persecuted and driven out of the country on ac- 
count of their religious opinions ; nor do I suppose I need waste much 
time in showing that Germany is hardly the land in which an inde- 
pendent British working man would feel most at home, especially 
since the papers have lately shown him how the Parliament of that 
country is treated by its Sovereign. He can hardly have forgotten how 
William the Second found fifty-four members of the Reichstag to 
support his minister in endeavouring to force through the House a 

bill enabling him to prosecute the Socialist members of Parliament 
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for declining to rise in their seats and cheer for the Emperor when 
called on to do so by the President. 

Leaving Russia and Germany, let us see whether the liberty to 
which a British working man is accustomed is to be found in Re- 
publican France. 

In England we believe that open and public trial is the palladium 
of true liberty; but a short time ago we heard of a French captain 
accused of treason who, apparently with the approval of the nation, 
was arrested, tried by a court-martial with closed doors, and within 
twenty-four hours was condemned to be degraded from his rank, with 
every accompaniment of contumely, and to suffer perpetual imprison- 
ment. The French public have never yet been informed, nor do 
they apparently care to inquire, what were the documents he was 
accused of stealing, and on what evidence he was condemned. 

The truth is that, though France is governed by a President, a 
British working man suddenly transported to that country would find 
his liberty of action restrained and his movements regulated in a 
manner to which he is utterly unaccustomed at home, and which he 
would stigmatise with the epithet of ‘despotic.’ If he lived in the 
provinces of France, he would probably strongly disapprove of being 
governed, not by some authority of his own choosing, but by a Préfet 
appointed by the Government, who was entirely dependent on them, 
and against whose mandate experience had long ago proved that it 
was useless to kick. In a thousand little ways he would discover that 
he was no longer able to do as he liked, but that he was bound hand 
and foot by officials, and that, whatever party was in power, the 
Government candidate at an election was, through official influence, 
almost certain to win. 

He probably would not care to learn that the public debt of 
France amounted to the enormous sum of 1,288,500,000/. (just double 
the British), the annual payment for interest and sinking fund for 
which in 1890 was 51,691,779/.; whilst the annual taxation which he 
would be forced to assist in raising amounted to 126,611,9001/., as 
against 96,356,000/. raised by the United Kingdom; and that, in 
addition to having to take his share in annually finding this sum, he 
would be required either to spend himself, or to send his sons to spend, 
far from home, the best years of life in military exercises, for which 
services remuneration would be paid at the magnificent rate of 24d a 
day. Possibly also he might find it somewhat difficult to place complete 
confidence in the stability of a nation which had found it necessary 
to change its government thirty-two times within twenty-four years. 

Passing from France to Italy, we find that the position of the 
working man does not appear ideal in this country either. Between 
1872 and 1882, 13,713 properties were sequestrated in Sicily because 
the owners could not pay the taxes. Of these, only 693 were sold, 
13,029 remaining the property of the State. 
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In January 1894, subsequent to the agrarian riots which had to 
be suppressed by military force, the Prefect of Messina writes : 


The houses of the peasants are generally small, miserable dens, unwholesome 
and dilapidated, and side by side with the dungheap. These peasants live on 
bread and vegetable soup or greens; sometimes they have a little wine, They 
never eat meat, unless they can secretly procure it from some animal who has died 
of disease. . . . The peasants near Messina are very ignorant, but they are frugal, 
industrious, good-natured, respectful, not addicted to gambling or drinking, and 
would, perhaps, never be found among the criminals if they were not made the 
instruments of a more privileged class, which employs them as instruments for 
carrying into execution its dark intrigues and revenges. . . . The houses of the 
peasants do not cover a larger space than twenty-five square metres. There is no 
pavement, and very often there is only one aperture serving for window, door, and 
chimney. In the district of Modica the dwellings are merely damp caves... . 
Is it to be wondered at [he adds] that a population which has nothing to expect 
but excessive labour, hunger, privations, and death should at last protest and break 
out ? 


In April of the same year the following statement was made at 
the Agricultural Congress at Rome : 

The tax on land in Italy is treble what it is in France, four times what it is in 
Germany, six times what it is in England, ten times what it is in Switzerland, and 
fifteen times more than what it is in the United States. 

The production has diminished and lost in value, whilst on the other hand there 
is an increase of almost two milliards of francs burdening the landed property. 

Such outrageous fiscal measures almost amount to confiscation. 

In less than twenty years 66,365 landowners have been expropriated by the 
State. Thousands of landowners in Italy have voluntarily abandoned their pro- 
perty, being unable to pay their taxes. 

The land is burdened to its extreme limit, but nevertheless an additional tax is 
contemplated. 

In Italy 183 francs per inhabitant are spent on the army and navy, 2.50 on 
public works, and barely 25 centimes on agriculture. 


In Great Britain the working man, if a teetotaller, may live in 
comparative comfort without contributing towards the revenue of the 
country. There are few, if any, other countries where he could do this ; 
certainly not within the borders of the principal nations of Europe, 
where the peasants are not only liable to the blood tax of the con- 
scription, but are weighed down by crushing taxation, which in the 
case of Italy and Spain is depopulating these countries, and has led 
to serious and widespread disaffection and disturbances. The peasant 
on the Continent cannot bring his goods to market for sale in the 
nearest town, but he must on entry submit to the irritating examine- 
tion of his little stock by officials, and pay dues for the privilege of 
selling within the borough. 

At this moment in Spain, owing to the shortsighted policy of 
officials, a large portion of the soil of the country is uncultivated, and 
in the hands of the Government. Estates which, owing to the ravages 
of the phylloxera, have largely diminished in value are required to 
pay the same amount of taxation as in the days of their prosperity. 
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The consequence is that, as no margin of profit is now left to the 
cultivators, they have been obliged to desert them, and hand them 
over to the Government, which, being unable or unwilling to work 
them itself, loses all chance of obtaining the impossible taxation it 
has demanded, destroys a valuable industry, manufactures paupers and 
criminals, and renounces the moderate revenue which it might have 
obtained had it chosen to exercise common sense in its methods 
of raising revenue. Hence the roving bands of Socialists which 
have terrorised portions of Andalusia and the recrudescence of 
brigandage in the Peninsula. A somewhat similar condition of affairs 
has lately reigned in Sicily and in Southern Italy, and has led to dis- 
turbances and bloody conflicts between the troops and the people, 
though the culprits in these cases appear not to be Government 
officials so much as local municipal officers. 

Whatever may be the shortcomings of the Government and of 
urban authorities at home, they, at all events, have not as yet shown 
quite such an amount of crass incompetence as that which has of late 
years distinguished the officials of Italy and Spain and has led to 
popular revolts. 

In England, if a man gets his son into public employment—say 
the Police, Postal, Telegraph, or Custom House Service—-he knows 
that, as long as the lad behaves well, and does his duty, his future is 
assured ; but in the United States, every four years, on the election 
of a new President (should there be a change of political power), a 
clean sweep is made of all officials in the Civil Service (from the 
highest to the lowest) who are not political supporters of the party in 
office. In Great Britain a man is assured that the money he contri- 
butes to the State or to the municipality is really employed for the 
purpose for which it is raised; but in some countries, including the 
United States, he can have no such assurance. On the contrary, be 
is often conscious that only a portion of the taxes he pays is honestly 
employed in the public service, whilst he knows that the rest finds its 
way into the pockets of corrupt legislators, public functionaries, psewdo 
national pensioners, or ‘ bosses.’ 

The following information was given in the Chicago Record of the 
19th of February, 1894, in regard to the cost of passing a franchise 
ordinance through the Council of that city : 


There is no set price [says the Record], because one franchise may be worth 
more than another, The highest price ever paid for aldermanic votes was a few 
years ago, when a measure giving valuable privileges to a railway corporation 
was passed in the face of public condemnation. There were four members of the 
Council who received 25,000 dollars each, and the others who voted for the ordi- 
nance received 8,000 dollars each. An official who was instrumental in securing 
the passage of the measure received the- largest amount ever given in Chicago for 
a service of the kind. He received 100,000 dollars in cash and two pieces of pro- 
perty. The property was afterwards sold for 111,000 dollars. In a fruitful year 
the average crooked alderman has made 15,000 to 20,000 dollars. 
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A lawyer of a railway corporation in America, speaking on the 
subject, said, ‘ There are sixty-eight aldermen in the city council, and 
sixty-six of them can be bought. This I know because I have bought 
them myself.’ 

When in Philadelphia I was told that the Town Hall had already 
cost over 3,000,000/. and was not yet finished, and I heard a 
somewhat similar story in regard to the cost of the City Hall in 
Albany. The municipal buildings in Chicago are said to have cost 
1,000,000/. It was stated last year in the New York Herald that 
the first official act of the new mayor of a Kansas city, elected on the 
ticket of purity of administration and temperance, was to discharge the 
whole police force, from the chief downwards, and replace them with 
new men under instructions to strictly enforce the law. Comment 
on this is unnecessary. Such action is not to be wondered at when 
we know that a recent mayor of New York, after vainly ordering the 
police to enforce the law against gambling and drinking saloons, 
found that he was powerless to make his own agents act against the 
men who were their real masters. 

The New York Herald, in its editorial of the 3rd of November, 
1894, said : 


Evidence has been adduced of the systematic collusion of the police with thieves, 
prostitutes, and gamblers; of the methodical and elaborate system of blackmail 
which is levied by the police at certain fixed and graded rates upon merchants of 
all kinds, from the wholesale dealer to the humble push-cart proprietor ; and of the 
regular barter and sale of appointments of all places on the police force, from that 
of patrolman up. 


Mr. Goff, the prosecuting counsel, in calling a witness, said : 


I know Grant will not answer the call, because he is out of the State. He was 
formerly secretary to the police commissioner, and received a salary of 1,700 dol- 
lars a year, and now possesses an estate worth 100,000 dollars. We are prepared 
to show that this fortune was obtained by corrupt methods—namely, taking bribes 
for securing men positions on the police force. 


A Captain Creedon, a police officer of twenty-five years’ standing, 
testified in court that he stoutly resisted official blackmailers for five 
years and waited for his promotion. This they refused unless he paid 
for it with money. Finally, he yielded to the temptation and paid 
12,000 dollars for the captaincy. An additional turn of the thumb- 
screws caused him to give 3,000 dollars more. Two hours after 
giving his evidence this officer was suspended by the Police Com- 
missioners. Another police captain (Schmittberger) gave a lengthy 
list of places under the protection of Inspector Williams, who took 
money, he said, regularly, and ordered the police not to interfere, 
though they were the resort of criminals of the worst description. 
Captain Schmittberger, who turned States’ evidence, made wholesale 
charges against four commissioners, three inspectors, two captains, 
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and a sergeant of taking bribes, protecting disorderly houses, punishing 
honest police, and of selling and buying promotions. 

Owing to the system which exists in the States of the popular 
election of judges, a clever and unscrupulous man has in that country 
found it possible to effect the election of his own creatures to the 
Bench and the Municipal Council, and to pack the police with his 
own followers, making them contribute weekly towards the mainten- 
ance of his authority through the fear of dismissal. A famous 
‘ Boss’ of New York was last year brought to justice and condemned 
to several years’ imprisonment. His power was so great that it was 
reported he could dispose as he chose absolutely of 7,000 venal votes, 
and he is known to have been indirectly the means of placing two Pre- 
sidents in office. He obtained the arrest of fourteen of the first gentle- 
men of New York, who had been deputed by their fellow-citizens to 
watch the ballot-boxes and detect fraud, and he considered himself so 
far above the law that he ventured to defy an injunction of the 
Supreme Court, and to cause the bearer of it to be assaulted by a 
mob of his followers. He miscalculated his power, however, and has 
happily been brought at length to justice; but, had he been more 
prudent, he might possibly for many years to come have main- 
tained his unauthorised power, continued to enrich himself, and 
by the votes of his henchmen have periodically sent presidents to 
the White House. 

The frequency with which lynchings occur in the United States, 
not only in wild districts, but in large and populous cities like New 
Orleans, shows how little confidence the citizens of the United States 
often place in the administration of justice. Two years ago a negro 
was actually lynched at Port Jervis in the State of New York, 
whilst 118 negroes and 51 whites were put to death by lynching 
in the United States during the year 1891. The Newcastle Daily 
Chronicle of the 31st of March, 1894, states that, from official 
statistics, they have ascertained that 360 persons were lynched in 
the United States in the three years 1891, 1892, and 1893. Some- 
times the most frightful and prolonged tortures, such as slowly 
burning or searing with red-hot irons, have been asserted to precede 
death; and in not a few cases it has afterwards been discovered 
that the victims of popular wrath were innocent of the crimes of 
which they had been accused. Doubtless a large proportion of these 
men deserved punishment; but outside the United States, even in 
some countries which are called uncivilised, no one would have thought 
of lynching them. They would have been handed over to the agents 
of the law, and after fair trial would, if found guilty, have met the 
punishment they deserved. 

No excuse for such barbarous proceedings can be found in the 
unsettled character of portions of the United States ; for we never 
hear of lynchings in countries similarly situated, such as the British 
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colonies of Canada, Australia, the Cape, New Zealand, or in the West 
Indies, where there is a large negro population. It is the fear lest 
juries or judges should be bribed or terrified which drives mobs in 
the United States to take the law into their own hands. 

It is only right to add a public opinion adverse to lynching is at 
length beginning to make itself felt in several States, and that in 
Ohio a bill for the discouragement of this cruel and scandalous 
travesty of justice has been presented to the Legislature. It provides 
that the relatives of a person lynched may recover 15,000 dollars, 
and that in the case of personal injury less than death the victim 
may recover 10,000 dollars. The damages recovered are to be col- 
lected as taxes from the citizens of the county where the crime was 
committed. 

In the matter of personal freedom the Briton is decidedly in a 
better position than his Continental or Yankee brother. He is not 
hampered by the ridiculous restrictions imposed by the regulations 
of paternal governments in Europe, nor is he exposed to the arbitrary 
treatment which the American often meets with at the hands of the 
police in his large cities. The very attitude of the American police- 
man, as I have seen him striding down the street swinging his long 
baton by the leather attached to his wrist, as compared with the gait 
and manner of the British guardian of the peace, who is never per- 
mitted to draw his weapon unless in self-defence, is significant of 
the different temper in which the police of the two countries approach 
their duties and regard their relations towards the public. I believe 
the length of the baton has been diminished since my last visit to 
New York, but I do not know whether the police are now forbidden 
in that city to swing their staves in the faces of the citizens. ‘Give 
me control of the police force,’ said Commissioner of Police Sheehan 
of New York, ‘and I do not careatinker’s damn who has the majority 
of votes.’ 

I have read in American newspapers of a Socialist meeting, which 
was about to be held in a building, being prohibited in one city, and 
of a red flag suspended from the window of a private house in another 
town being removed, on the simple authority of the police—pro- 
ceedings which would have been impossible at home without special 
legislation. 

Mr. Price Collier, a well-known American writer and public 
speaker, who has for some time been resident in England, in an 
article which appeared in the Forwm in December 1894, says: ‘ It 
must never be forgotten, even by the most fervent opponent of an 
aristocracy, that England is to-day the most democratic country in 
the world, where the rights of the individual are more respected, and 
where the individual has more of personal freedom than anywhere 
else in Christendom.’ 

In Great Britain the public parks are, as a rule, at the disposal 
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of any man who desires to address his fellow-countrymen, however 
obnoxious to the majority may be the nature of his opinions. If 
any one should doubt this, let him visit Hyde Park of a Sunday after- 
noon, and mark the inflammatory, atheistical, or anarchical speeches 
which the police permit week after week to be made without inter- 
ference, or let him attend some of the Socialistic meetings held in the 
obscurer parts of London, and he will hear opinions expressed which in 
other countries would lodge their utterers in gaol. To some of these 
discontented spouters I would commend the perusal of the following 
telegram, which appeared in the Times, dated New York, the 30th 
of December, 1894: 


The British Anarchist Charles Wilfred Mowbray, who has been addressing 
small meetings throughout the country without exciting much notice, made two 
Anarchist speeches in Philadelphia on Friday. He was arrested for inciting to 
riot, and being unable to get bail, was sent to prison. 


But it is not only Socialists and Anarchists who are denied liberty 
of speech. Even deans and doctors, if they would avoid personal 
violence, must in some parts of the country be careful to speak 
smooth rather than truthful words to the people. Denver is a city 
with a population of between 40,000 and 50,000. It is no rough 
frontier mining village, where violence and disorder might be expected 
to reign ; but last year the Dean of the Protestant cathedral, having 
expressed views on the question of Sunday amusements which did 
not meet with the approval of a section of his fellow citizens, his 
house was besieged, and with the assistance of friends he fled from a 
back door, and mounting his horse, barely escaped from the city with 
life. An English medical man of the name of Stone, residing in 
Virginia, was last year indiscreet enough to write a pamphlet 
denouncing a local lynching affair. For this he was stripped, tarred 
and feathered by a band of men disguised as negroes, and the mob 
warned him that he would be lynched if after six days he were 
caught in Newport News. 

In the United States, during my last visit to that country, no 
public meetings were permitted to be held, and no addresses were 
allowed to be given in the parks or squares, and in Central Park, 
New York, the most stringent regulations forbade walking on the 
grass or on the roadway, and the man who even picked up a fallen 
leaf was liable to arrest. 

Such arbitrary actions and irritating regulations would not be 
sanctioned by public opinion in England, so accustomed are we to 
the exercise of our individual freedom, and so averse to any restric- 
tion on our movements and actions. If we possess greater individual 
freedom in England than in America, we certainly enjoy more than 
do our neighbours on the Continent, where the regulations of the 
police extend to almost every act of a man’s life, until in France we 
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find that a man cannot remove a bottle of wine or spirits from one 
house to another without coming into collision with the authorities, 
unless he has previously paid a small sum to the ‘octroi’ and obtained 
a ‘ laisser passer ;’ in some parts of Switzerland that he must not fly 
a flag other than the flag of the canton or of the country; and in 
Berlin that he is not allowed to raise a collection amongst his neigh- 
bours for a benevolent object, bring flowers to a sick patient in a 
hospital, or place a flower-pot outside his own window without the per- 
mission of the police, or of some other official authority. 

Finally, let us consider the matter of food. The British agricul- 
tural labourer cannot be said to live in a very luxurious style, but he 
is at all events better fed than the French, German, Italian, or 
Spanish workman, and would turn up his nose at the ordinary fare of 
the small French peasant proprietor. The British miner, ironworker, 
or town artisan lives in a much more generous style than his con- 
tinental, and probably quite as well as his American or colonial, 
brother, and though he does not dress as well, nor as a rule live in as 
good a house as the last two, he might improve his position in these 
respects did he diminish the amount of his unnecessary expenditure 
on driuk and tobacco, and he might live better did he condescend to 
take a lesson from his French colleagues in the mysteries of thrift, 
and did his wife understand more thoroughly the arts of housekeeping 
and of cookery. 

Statesmen, administrators, and philanthropists have much work 
still to accomplish in Great Britain before it can be considered a 
model land, but the Old Country is, after all, not such a bad place for 
an honest man to live in, and it is well that Britons should know its 
strong as well as its weak points, and should not picture to them- 
selves advantages under other systems of government, and in other 
lands, which only exist in their own imaginations. 

I desire to bolster up no rotten institutions, to foster no vain 
illusions, to encourage no false patriotism ; but British citizens should 
know and be able to appreciate the points in which their constitution, 
their institutions, their laws, their customs, are worthy of admiration. 
To foster such a sensible and worthy patriotism should be the care of 
every British educator. No boy or girl should be permitted to reach 
manhood or womanhood without being able to give some sound 
reasons for the patriotic faith which should be in him or her. 

We want an educational programme which shall turn out young 
men and women healthy both in mind and body, loyal, hardworking, 
and law abiding. We can hardly expect to attain this end if we 
neglect to include in our scheme of education the fostering of patriotic 
feeling in the minds of the rising generation. In this connection I 
know of no school-book more calculated to fill the minds of the scholar 
with the sentiment of a reasonable patriotism than the Citizen Reader, 
by H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P., published by Messrs. Cassell, of Ludgate 
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Hill. This popular, cheap, and illustrated book should be in the 
hands of every British boy and girl. 
The School Board of London has lately taken a step which cannot. 
fail to conduce to excellent results. It has offered to give the national 
flag to each department of any London School Board the managers 
of which may desire to be supplied with them, and it has expressed a 
wish that its teachers should, as opportunity offers, lose no opportunity 
of instilling patriotic feeling into the minds of the scholars. The 
popularity of the offer is proved by the fact that already over 479 
departments have asked for ‘ Union Jacks.’ In some schools the 
banner is permitted to hang during lesson time over the class which 
has distinguished itself the most during the past week, and the 
keenest competition is aroused by the desire to be thus honourably 
distinguished. 

We who are fortunate enough to dwell beneath the folds of the 
‘Union Jack’ are, by our isolated position, happily exempt from the 
necessity of submitting our necks to the heavy yoke of a universal 
military conscription ; but this is all the more reason why every boy 
should in his youth learn the elements of military drill, so that, if 
necessity arose, he could within a short time be able to take his place 
alongside the defenders of his country. Drill is already taught in 
some National schools, but the State should, in my opinion, insist 
upon instruction in military as well as in physical exercises being 
given to the satisfaction of Her Majesty’s inspectors in every school 
which receives a Government grant.' 

In addition to this, it would be well if the Government could be 
induced to grant a bonus of one shilling a head to every cadet corps 
of not less than fifty lads, between the ages of twelve and eighteen, 
which chose to offer itself for examination in military drill by the 
district inspector of volunteers, and which was able to acquit itself 
to his satisfaction. A shilling per head per annum is a small sum for 
the nation to pay, but it would be just sufficient to enable many a 
corps of lads to be established which at present is unformed for want 
of the price of a cap per lad, and for lack of the incentive to exertion 
which Government recognition would give. Some distinctive mark 
would be necessary in the case of a cadet corps receiving a grant of 
money, but the possession of a uniform cap should be considered 
sufficient to enable the grant to be earned. 

If 200,000 lads were enrolled and earned a shilling a head, the 
cost to the country would only be 10,000/. a year. 

By such a system the State would gain in many ways. 
1. A better class of recruit would probably be obtained for the 


1. Since the above was written, by the revised instructions to Her Majesty’s In- 
spectors of Schools, no school in which physical exercises are not taught to the satis- 
faction of Her Majesty’s Inspectors is in future to receive the highest Government 
grant. 
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Army, and the moral and physical standard of entrance for recruits 
could be raised. 

2. The Army would obtain lads already partly trained and accus- 
tomed to discipline. 

3. The moral and social condition of the nation would be improved 
by placing lads under discipline just as they left school, at an age 
when the temptation to disorderliness is particularly strong. 

4, The defensive power of the nation would be increased by 
passing so large a number of lads annually through a course of 
military training. 

5. The country would obtain many of the advantages of conscrip- 
tion without suffering from its disadvantages. 

The sentiment of patriotism, when founded on the love of home 
and of free institutions, and when unalloyed by admixture with the 
baser qualities of arrogance and of vainglory, is a source of untold 
strength to a nation. Such a sentiment cannot be ignored with im- 
punity. It cannot be forced by educators or statesmen, nor is it 
capable of being produced at the arbitrary will of the tyrant. It isa 
delicate plant which refuses to be cultivated in uncongenial soil ; but, 
given the proper conditions of growth, it is in the power of the 
cultivator either by neglect to starve it into atrophy, or by care and 
proper nurture to cause it to bring forth fruit so that it shall repay 
him a hundredfold for his toil and attention. 

British patriotism has led to many a gallant and unselfish deed 
both by field and flood, as well as in the senate, in the hospital, in 
the laboratory, in the study, in the workshop, and in the home. 

May no foolish fear of fostering a military spirit ever lead those 
who have in their hands the direction of youthful education to stunt 
or repress the growth of this valuable sentiment; let them rather 
guide it into healthy directions, where its progress, far from being a 
source of danger to humanity, may, by stimulating the energies and 
purifying the motives of the sons and daughters of Britain, be the 
means of bringing untold blessings to millions of the world’s inhabi- 
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SHAKESPEARE, FALSTAFF, AND 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 


To suggest deliberately that, at this latter end of the nineteenth 
eentury, one supposes oneself to have made a fresh discovery of 
interest and importance in the oft-laboured field of Shakespearian 
criticism, is a feat for whose performance one has to brace up the 
nerves of the resolution. 

Mine, in the present instance, are sustained chiefly by two con- 
siderations. First, that the discovery in question—say that discovery 
it be found to be—not only clears up and explains a good deal that 
has hitherto been vague and dubious as to the precise method in which 
the character of Falstaff, created originally for the two parts of Henry 
the Fourth, came to reappear in an entirely different and non-historical 
play, but also throws incidental light that is of interest on Shake- 
speare’s mental temper towards his own writings. Another conside- 
ration that supports me is this: I did not make this discovery of 
malice prepense. I constructed a theory which I did not, at first, 
jook upon as ever possibly demonstrable, or even as necessarily true. 


It was 
But for a satisfaction of my thought ; 
No further harm. 


I merely said to myself, ‘Looking at the broad probabilities of the 
affair, | imagine that it came about in such and such fashion, and 
this assumption accounts for a good deal.’ And indeed it did. A 
little later I found that my theory seemed to be by way of accounting 
for everything in the matter that needed accounting for. Then, 
having a wholesome horror upon me of the mare’s-nest, I took the 
thing seriously in hand, and went on to confront with my theory all 
the evidence I could possibly bring to bear against it. And these 
Balaams of evidence, invoked—should occasion arise—to curse my 
theory, did unanimously proceed to bless it with emphasis from every 
possible point of view. So that it emerged unscathed from the ordeal, 
a thing not merely convincingly true to myself, but also, I could 
scarcely doubt, demonstrably so to anyone who would take the pains 
to follow my arguments. 
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It is inevitable that I should have to ask the interested reader to 
accompany me for a little way over ground that he will find sufficiently 
familiar. I will try not to detain him unnecessarily upon the way at 
this stage of the demonstration, but will present my proofs as briefly 
and compactly as may be consistent with lucidity. I first put in two 
well-known documents. 

Dennis, in the Epistle Dedicatory to an alteration of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, entitled The Comical Gallant, 1702, writes as 
follows : 
I know very well that it had pleased one of the greatest queens that ever was 
in the world. . . . This comedy was written at her command and by her direction, 
and she was so eager to see it acted that she commanded it to be finished in four- 
teen days; and was afterwards, as tradition tells us, very well pleased at the 
representation. 


Rowe, in his Life of Shakespeare, 1709, says : 


She [Elizabeth] was so well pleased with that admirable character of Falstaff 
in the two parts of Henry the Fourth that she commanded him to continue it for 
one play more, and to show him in love. This is said to be the occasion of his 
writing The Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Traditional anecdotes such as these, arising one cannot tell whence, 
and first recorded nearly a century after the death of their subject, 
should be received doubtless with caution, but by no means necessarily 
with suspicion or distrust. There are some three or four preliminary 
tests that it is well to apply to such stories, and, if they survive those, 
we may consider them as distinctly worthy of our closer attention. 
To begin with, is there anything about these anecdotes that is in 
itself incredible? If we except the suggestion that so long and 
elaborate a play as The Merry Wives of Windsor was written in 
fourteen days (a point we will pass for the present and deal with in 
detail later on), there is nothing even in the smallest degree unlikely 
inthem. Queen Elizabeth, we know from other sources, was interested 
in thedrama. Falstaff remains to this day a highly popular character 
with all lovers of Shakespeare—he must have been a dazzling revela- 
tion of humour when he first appeared to his author’s contemporaries. 
A measure of doubt must always attend transferable anecdotes—that 
is, such as, having been originally related of one great man, may sub- 
sequently be applied to another of the same calling ; but this special 
objection has no force here—these traditions apply to Shakespeare or 
to nobody. 

Another reason for distrusting the posthumous anecdote arises 
when, in the case of a literary man, traditions about him may have 
been, and probably were, derived from passages in his works. Here 
again a possible objection that does not apply in the present instance. 
Nor do these documents arouse our suspicions by presenting the 
man they are concerned with in a specially favourable or unfavourable 
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light, or, supposing that they were inventions, by suggesting any 
particular motive for their invention; indeed, their comparative 
unimportance is a kind of warrant for their truthfulness. Anyone, 
one imagines, deliberately setting to work to invent an anecdote 
about Shakespeare would surely have found something more decidedly 
startling than this. 

Further, if we carefully compare the two extracts given above, 
we shall find that they represent two separate traditions; for the 
later one is not copied from the earlier, but contains matter not to 
be found in it. And though separate witnesses, each telling the 
story his own way, they do not contradict each other in any 
particular. 

So that we may combine the information supplied by them and 
say that we have very distinct reason for believing that Queen 
Elizabeth. witnessed the performances of the two parts of Henry the 
Fourth, that she was so specially delighted with the character of 
Falstaff that she commanded the author to continue the character 
for one play more and to show Falstaff in love, that, in some manner, 
The Merry Wives of Windsor was the result of this royal mandate, 
and that the play was completed (including possibly rehearsal) in 
fourteen days. 

In estimating the value of a tradition as to the genesis of a 
work of art we shall find, of course, its probability enormously 
increased if any internal evidence, drawn from the work itself, can be 
found to corroborate the external evidence of tradition. Now a good 
deal of important evidence as to this matter is to be extracted from 
the epilogue to the Second Part of Henry the Fourth. That epilogue, 
as far as it concerns the subject in hand, runs thus: 


If you look for a good speech now, you undo me: for what I have to say is of 
mine own making; and what indeed I would say will, I doubt, prove mine own 
marring.... 

One word more, I beseech you. If you be not too much cloyed with fat meat, 
our humble author will continue the story with Sir John in it, and make you 
merry with fair Katharine of France: where, for anything I know, Falstaff shall 
die of a sweat, unless already a’ be killed with your hard opinions; for Oldcastle 
died a martyr, and this is not the man. My tongue is weary; when my legs are 
too, I will bid you good-night : and so kneel down before you ; but, indeed, to pray 
for the Queen. 


There are several points to be carefully noted and remembered 
with regard to this epilogue. Firstly, its closing allusion to Queen 
Elizabeth. Of the four other epilogues that remain to us of un- 
doubtedly Shakespearian plays, not one makes any allusion to the 
reigning monarch; hence we may fairly conclude that Queen 
Elizabeth was bestowing the light of her countenance in some specially 
marked manner upon the performance of the Second Part of Henry 
the Fourth. We gather, secondly, from the allusion to the continua- 
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tion of the story, and the making merry of the audience with fair 
Katharine of France, that the play of Henry the Fifth was in progress, 
that the scenes of comedy in which the French princess appears were 
written, and that the speaker of the epilogue had heard them or heard 
about them. Thirdly, we notice that the said speaker of the epilogue 
promises on behalf of the author that the story should be continued 
‘ with Sir John in it,’ and this promise, that Falstaff shall pervade the 
forthcoming play, is never redeemed. Fourthly, we note that the 
epilogue itself is not written by Shakespeare, but by the dancer who 
pronounces it, who distinctly says that it is of his ‘own making.’ 
This is the more remarkable as all the other epilogues to Shakespearean 
plays are obviously written by Shakespeare himself. As the author 
must have been in London at the time of this production, it seems to 
point to his having definitely refused to pen an epilogue containing 
a promise that he did not intend to fulfil. 

In order that we may be able to understand Shakespeare’s feelings 
in this emergency, we will pause and consider for a little while his 
aims in these three plays of the two parts of Henry the Fourth and 
Henry the Fifth, and Falstaff’s special function in the earlier two. 

That the connection between Henry the Fourth, Part II., and 
Henry the Fifth is a very close one is abundantly proved by the final 
words of the former play : 


Prince John of Lancaster. I will lay odds that, ere this year expire, 
We bear our civil swords and native fire 
As far as France: I heard a bird so sing, 
Whose music, to my thinking, pleased the King. 
Come, will you hence ? [Exeunt, 


which is a sufficient indication of the main theme of the final play of 
the group. Taken together, the three plays form a Henriade, a 
trilogy, whose central figure is the hero of Agincourt, whose subject 
is his development from the madcap prince to the conqueror of 
France. We might call them ‘Henry the Reveller, ‘ Henry 
Crowned,’ and ‘ Henry the Conqueror.’ Shakespeare’s object being to 
win from the first and to maintain to the end our sympathies for his 
hero, he had obviously a somewhat difficult task in the earlier portions 
of his trilogy. A mere madcap prince, revelling with such comrades 
as Bardolph or Peto, or even the more gentlemanly Poins, might have 
failed to secure the suffrages of the audience ; had he suggested too 
continually that his dissipations were entered into deliberately for the 
purpose of gaining knowledge, we might have thought him (with Poins) 
‘a most princely hypocrite.’ Now, in giving Henry as cup-companion 
Sir John Falstaff, a born Bohemian (according to our modern phrase), 
a man of genius and of good parts, which his manner of life had not 
wholly eclipsed, above all the wittiest and most amusing of associates, 
Shakespeare makes sure of our sympathies for the prince’s visits to 
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the ‘ Boar’s Head,’ and for his participation in the pranks devised 
there. 

The most obviously dramatisable incident of Henry’s jewnesse 
orageuse, the striking of the Lord Chief Justice, though he cannot 
ignore it, Shakespeare avoids putting upon the stage, and he artfully 
transfers the réle of a contemner of that dignitary from Prince 
Henry to Sir John. 

When Falstaff remarks : ‘ For the box of the ear that the prince 
gave you, he gave it like a rude prince, and you took it like a 
sensible lord,’ we can hardly avoid the impression that the flippancy 
of the remark is a greater insult than the Prince’s blow. Henry him- 
self only alludes to the incident after his reformation, when he can 
do so safely, and can say: 


And I do wish your honours may increase 
Till you do live to see a son of mine 
Offend you and obey you as I did. 


It may be here remarked that the sketch of Henry given towards 
the end of the play of Richard the Second, where Shakespeare has 
not deliberately set himself to secure sympathy for him, suggests 
dissipations of a lower kind than anything depicted in the Prince 
Hal of Henry the Fourth. 


Bolingbroke. Can no man tell me of my unthrifty son? 
’Tis full three months since I did see him last : 
If any plague hang over us, ’tis he. 
I would to God, my lords, he might be found : 
Inquire at London, ’mongst the taverns there— 
For there, they say, he daily doth frequent, 
With unrestrained loose companions, 
Even such, they say, as stand in narrow lanes, 
And beat our watch, and rob our passengers ; 
Which he, young wanton and effeminate boy, 
Takes on the point of honour to support 
So dissolute a crew. 
Percy. My lord, some two days since I saw the prince, 
And told him of those triumphs held at Oxford. 
Bolingbroke. And what said the gallant ? 
Percy. His answer was, he would unto the stews, 
And from the common’st creature pluck a glove, 
And wear it as a favour; and with that 
He would unhorse the lustiest challenger. 
Bolingbroke. As dissolute as desperate: yet through both 
I see some sparks of better hope, which elder years 
May happily bring forth. 
Richard the Second, Act v. Sc. 3. 


Falstaff’s function in this series of plays is to extenuate and to 
throw a glitter of intellectual brilliancy over the wildness of Henry’s 
youth. This situation is resolved by Henry’s coronation at the end 
of the second play; if Falstaff, as suggested in the epilogue cited 
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above, were continued into the play of Henry the Fifth, one of two 
things must happen. Either Sir John must be taken again into 
favour by the king, in which case what becomes of Henry’s reforma- 
tion if he retains the most dangerous acquaintance of his idle hours, 
and the only one who could be supposed seriously to interest him ? 
Or the fat knight must remain on the windy side of royal favour, 
and then there would result an alternation of Henry scenes and 
Falstaff scenes, pulling ‘the sympathies’ of the play asunder. Fal- 
staff, we may surmise, had already attracted to himself a larger share 
of personal interest than the dramatist had quite calculated upon. 

Now, if we turn to that large portion of Henry the Fifth that is 
concerned with the French campaign and the ‘crowning mercy’ of 
Agincourt, we shall find that the note of enthusiasm expressed in it 
is very high and sustained, the permitted humour very appropriately 
grim. Bardolph is hanged, Pistol beaten; and the humorist of the 
play is Fluellen, at whom we laugh only under our breath, for he is 
a fiery Celt, and wears short patience and an ever-ready cudgel. He 
has, moreover, ‘another leek in his pocket’ if it please you mock at 
his nationality. 

In the stern magnificence of the picture that Shakespeare has 
drawn of the vigil before and the morning of Agincourt, Falstaff 
would have struck an absolutely jarring note; a single epicurean 
utterance of his would have slackened the tensity of the strain, and 
turned ‘all toa mirth.’ Hence we may assume, without any fear of 
putting a forced interpretation on the facts, that to have continued 
the part of Falstaff through the play of Henry the Fifth would have 
been, from Shakespeare’s point of view, simply to destroy that drama, 
and to dissipate in mere laughter the grand culmination of his trilogy. 

Now here, I cannot but think, we are admitted for a moment into 
Shakespeare’s workshop, though only to come upon the poet ‘in 
perplexity and doubtful dilemma.’ On the one hand a work that: 
may have then possessed him as being the magnum opus of his life 
was menaced with destruction (for Henry, be it remarked, is far more 
thoroughly and essentially a human being, and so a greater creation, 
than Richard the fantastic or Richard the villainous, Shakespeare’s 
two previous studies in historic kingly character); on the other 
hand he risked requiting what would seem to all about him a mark 
of infinite royal condescension and gracious interest with what might 
well appear the most causeless and churlish of refusals. 

Now what did Shakespeare do under these circumstances? If 
we may take his acts in what appears to be their natural sequence, he 
at once decided for the claims of art in preference to those of royal 
favour, and wrote into the half-completed play of Henry the Fifth 
those passages which lead up to and delineate the Death of Falstaff. 
But for that epilogue and the royal mandate Falstaff might have 
been left out of the play altogether, as was almost certainly Shake- 
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speare’s original intention. Poins, who is quite a sympathetic cha- 
racter, though far less definitely dismissed in Henry the Fourth than 
Falstaff, has disappeared into the Ewigkeit by the opening of Henry 
the Fifth. And the passage in which Mrs. Quickly describes the 
death of Falstaff, sublime piece of irony though it be, is a mere gor- 
geous excrescence upon and a delaying episode in the drama in which 
it occurs: asthe narration in a play of the death of anyone who does 
not figure in the dramatis persone must almost of necessity be. 
The two passages that prepare one for this death scene, Henry the 
Fifth, Act Il. Scene 1, lines 85 to 93 and lines 122 to 133 have all 
the appearance of interpolations ; remove them, and the scene could 
be played without a single word’s further alteration. 

We may conjecture, as a conjecture merely, that, when it was 
announced to Shakespeare that in spite of him the continuation of 
the play with Sir John in it would be promised to the audience and 
the queen, he replied that if this were done he would kill off Falstaff 
at the opening of the forthcoming play, and that the epiloguist was 
preparing playgoers for this contingency in his suggestion that the 
fat knight might ‘die of a sweat’ on the French campaign. 

Be that matter of detail as it may, it must have been a relief to 
Shakespeare to have secured his great battle-piece from the intrusion 
of irrelevant humour, and to have killed off the suggested intruder 
in a mood of grim irony that was in harmony with one of the notes 
of the play. And, the demands of art being satisfied, those of royalty 
probably returned to him. Impossible as it was of literal fulfilment, 
Elizabeth’s command cannot have been without some exceedingly 
gratifying elements to the ‘ humble author’ in an age of enthusiastic 
loyalty. That the interest aroused in Falstaff had swollen that hero 
from a ‘tun of man’ to something like a Frankenstein’s monster was 
an embarrassing circumstance not without compensations of its own. 
And then it probably occurred to Shakespeare that, though the Queen 
had desired the story continued with Sir John in love in it, any story, 
with that condition, would serve her purpose. And this, as Rowe 
tells us, was the occasion of his writing The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. 

Assuming, then, that the Merry Wives was produced in order to 
rescue the drama of Henry the Fifth from the introduction of an 
irrelevant Falstaff, how does the former play, in itself, answer our 
expectations ? At the first glimpse it does not seem to fit in with 
them at all. If a play were written by royal command on a special 
subject and in a limited space of time, we should certainly expect to 
find that the subsidiary parts, those not directly bearing on the motif 
of Sir John and his amours, would be lightly sketched and but little 
elaborated. But, in The Merry Wives, precisely the reverse of this is 
the case: characters having little connection with the Falstaff part 
of the story are worked out in fullest detail ; indeed, the whole play 
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is elaborated with such wealth of resource that the supposition that 
it was completely written in fourteen days is almost inconceivable. 

Hence we are driven to form a theory, and in that hypothesis we 
shall find, I think, the key to our enigma. 

In order to produce the play that we now know as ‘ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,’ Shakespeare interpolated the part of Falstaff into 
a comedy that he had already completed, a character of different 
calibre being effaced to make way for Sir John. 

Adopting this theory, we shall find that it explains everything 
that has hitherto appeared puzzling about this play, and the cireum- 
stances that gave birth to it. The time difficulty, the one incredible 
item in the documents first cited, disappears upon the threshold of 
our investigations. To write into a completed play a part that he 
had already invented would be no extraordinary feat for Shakespeare 
in the time mentioned. But it is when we turn to the play itself 
that we find our theory most amply corroborated. 

Most, if not all, of the commentators who have seriously handled 
The Merry Wives have been struck with the want of appropriateness 
between the intelligence of Falstaff and the part of dupe that he 
plays in this comedy. Falstaff, whose brilliant wit in Henry the 
Fourth brings him soaringly out of all entanglements, however dis- 
reputable and compromising, Falstaff, who in a few minutes’ talk can 
turn Mrs. Quickly from pursuing him with all the terrors of the law 
to pawning her property to lend him more money and catering for 
his creature comforts at supper—that Falstaff to be the gull and 
laughingstock of Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page, two mere merry wives! 
The réle suggests rather a character whose intellectual standing 
should be something less than that of Malvolio. 

Shakespeare, be it noted by the way, does not usually rely for 
effects on an exaggeration of the gullibility of mankind. Aforesaid 
Malvolio is tricked, but Malvolio is ‘ sick of self-love,’ he has cultivated 
self-esteem to the verge of insanity. The contrast of his own irre- 
proachable behaviour compared continually with the deboshed con- 
duct of Sir Toby, his social superior, extenuates his illusions, and the 
wayward Olivia, be it always remembered, is ready to bestow herself 
on a supposed serving-man, though not upon Malvolio. Parolles 
again is ‘ crushed with a plot ;’ but a man who, knowing himself to be 
an arrant coward, seeks to gain a reputation for exceptional daring, 
goes three parts of the way to meet such a stratagem as undid the 
unfortunate retriever of drums. 

Examining The Merry Wives in detail, we shall find many things 
in it that point to its being an originally carefully elaborated comedy 
that has been hastily adapted, and, in some part, rewritten. Notably 
the whole action of it is rather crowded together, as if, when the fat 
knight came on board, all the rest of the characters were forced to 
sit close. By such compression the youthful pair of lovers, Anne 
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Page and Master Fenton, are, to some extent, obliterated ; they are 
very charming, there is quite a nice little dramatic story about them, 
but it is told so hastily that we are hardly as interested as we might 
be. We are not disinclined to echo Slender’s ‘Ah! Sweet Anne 
Page!’ but that is about all the impression that the pair of lovers 
make upon us. Then, again, the challenge sent by Dr. Caius to Sir 
Hugh Evans, mine host’s interference that turns the proposed duel 
into a jest, and the resolve of Dr. Caius and Sir Hugh to be revenged 
on him of the Garter Inn are given at elaborate length—but what 
comes of it all ? 

There come of it two curious passages about a trio of fraudulent 
Germans that have hitherto been regarded as inexplicably puzzling. 
I give them in extenso, following in some details the First Folio, from 
which there are some slight mistaken variations in the received text. 


ACT IV 
Scene 3.—The Garter Inn 


Enter Host and BarpoLrx 

Bard. Sir, the Germans desire to have three of your horses: the duke himself 
will be to-morrow at court, and they are going to meet him. 

Host. What duke should that be comes so secretly ? I hear not of him in the 
court. Let me speak with the gentlemen: they speak English ? 

Bard. Ay, sir; ll call him to you. 

Host. They shall have my horses; but I'll make them pay; I’ll sauce them: 
they have had my house a week at command; I have turned away my other 
guests; they must come off; I'll sauce them. Come. [Exeunt. 


Scunze 5.—The same. Enter the same 


Bard. Out, alas, sir! cozenage, mere cozenage ! 

Host. Where be my horses ; Speak well of them, varletto, 

Bard. Run away with the cozeners; for so soon as I came beyond Eton, they 
threw me off from behind one of them in a slough of mire ; and set spurs and away, 
like three German devils, three Doctor Faustuses. 

Host. They are gone but to meet the duke, villain; do not say they be fled ; 


Germans are honest men. 
Enter Str Hueu Evans 

Evans. Where is mine host ? 

Host. What is the matter, sir ? 

Evans. Have a care of your entertainments: there is a friend of mine come 
to town, tells me there is three cozen-germans that has cozened ail the hosts of 
Readins, of Maidenhead, of Colebrook, of horses and money. I tell you for good 
will, look you: you are wise and full of gibes and vlouting-stocks, and ’tis not 
convenient you should be cozened. Fare you well. [Evit. 


Enter Doctor Caius 


Caius. Vere is mine host de Jarteer? 

Host. Here, master doctor, in perplexity and doubtful dilemma. 

Caius. I cannot tell vat is dat, but it is tell-a me dat you make grand prepara- 
tion for a duke de Jamany: by my trot dere is no duke dat the court is know to 
come. I tell you for good will: adieu. [ Exit. 

Host. Hue and cry, villain, go! Assist me, knight. Iam undone! Fly, run, 
hue and cry, villain! Iam undone, [Zxreunt Host and Bardolph. 
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Commentators have laboured with conspicuous insuccess to 
explain this scene and a half as allusions to contemporary events ; 
but, even if they had succeeded in that particular, there would have 
remained to be answered the questions, why are the fraudulent Ger- 
mans sprung upon us towards the end of the play as a factor in its 
plot without a single previous hint of their existence? Where have 
they been latent during the earlier part of the story? On what hint 
did they make so sudden a flitting of it? And how came Dr. Caius 
and Sir Hugh to know exactly of their departure as to appear with 
such ironical appropriateness? And one thing further is still more 
in need of explanation. Says mine host : 


T'll make them pay; I'll sauce them: they have had my house a week at com- 
mand ; I have turned away my other guests. 


But he has not! Turned away his other guests! When there is 
Falstaff installed in a room obviously of importance, ‘ painted about’ 
appropriately ‘with the story of the Prodigal,’ Falstaff having the 
house at his command and living like an emperor, ‘Cesar, Keisar, 
and Pheezar,’ and sitting with his followers Nym and Pistol, ‘at ten 
pounds a week,’ surely an enormous sum in those days. 

In fact this German and his two subordinates are described as 
occupying exactly the position in the Garter Inn that we have 
hitherto seen occupied by Falstaff, Nym, and Pistol ! 

And I do not think that we can now avoid the conclusion that 
those scenes of the Germans are fragments of the original pre- 
Falstaffian play, left in their places almost unchanged, because 
Shakespeare in his hurry could not devise any other revenge upon 
mine host for the Frenchman and Parson Hugh. And that the part 
in the play now filled by Falstaff was originally taken by a fraudulent 
German. Two points, under this view of the case, become very clear. 
We have only to remember that Dr. Caius, when he thought the host 
was assisting him in his suit with Anne Page, promised to send 
customers of rank to the Garter Inn to realise that the revenge taken 
by him and Sir Hugh consisted in encouraging the unfortunate inn- 
keeper to waste his substance on an impostor, and in deriding him 
with affected sympathy when the imposition could be no longer 
maintained. Again, as the flight of the Germans follows immediately 
the second escape of Falstaff from Ford’s house, it is fairly obvious 
that the German did not escape in the same manner, but was un- 
masked and completely detected by Caius and Evans, who, merely 
allowing him time to escape with mine host’s horses, follow to the 
inn to enjoy the discomfiture of that victimised practical joker. 

The part of dupe that becomes Falstaff so imperfectly would be 
specially adapted for a foreigner. English women of good character 
in the Elizabethan age were notoriously freer in their manners than 
their foreign contemporaries, which would tend to encourage him, and, 

Vor, XXXIX—No, 228 Z 
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man naturally being a vain animal, a stranger would be likely enough 
to assume as feminine admiration for the man what was, after all, 
only feminine curiosity about the foreigner. 

If we try to reconstruct the outline of The Merry Wives in its pre- 

‘alstaffian period, we shall find that, if it was a less gorgeously bril- 
liant play then than now, it was, on the whole, a more logical and 
closely constructed one. 

The main intrigue, the contest for the hand of Anne Page be- 
tween Dr. Caius, assisted by Mrs. Page, Slender backed up by Mr. 
Page and Sir Hugh, and Master Fenton, was probably set forth at 
rather greater length as far as the lovers themselves were concerned. 
The discovery by Dr. Caius of Sir Hugh’s intrigues in favour of Slender 
led to the averted duel, and to the alliance against mine host of the 
Garter of the Frenchman and the Parson. The appearance on the 
scene of a swaggering German and his two subordinates, who gave 
themselves out as expecting the arrival of a duke of Germany, pro- 
mised means of revenge, for Dr. Caius, by reason of his acquaintance 
with the foreign affairs of the court, knew the German duke to be a 
myth, and Sir Hugh, having the first of all local news, knew that 
‘three cozen-germans’ had been defrauding victuallers in the 
vicinity. So Dr. Caius, who had already promised mine host to pro- 
cure him ‘de good guest, de earl, de knight, de lords, de gentlemen, 
my patients,’ introduced the stranger to the innkeeper, and his recom- 
mendation was endorsed by Sir Hugh. The German proceeded to 
make love to the merry wives, and to live expensively at the Garter 
Inn, and Mr. Ford probably repaired to him in disguise as ‘ Master 
Brook.’ The German impostor was thrown from the buck-basket 
into the Thames, and, on a second visit to Mrs. Ford, was disguised 
as an old woman and thoroughly thrashed by Ford. Then, instead 
of escaping a second time (as Falstaff does), the pseudo female was 
unmasked, probably on the cue of the discovery by Sir Hugh of a 
‘peard under her muffler.’ Ford’s jealousy was appeased, and the 
German was convinced by the knowledge of his affairs displayed by 
the Doctor and Sir Hugh that Windsor had become too hot to hold 
him. Returning to the Garter Inn, he borrowed mine host’s horses, 
and he and his two mates spurred off into the Ewigkeit, ‘like three 
German devils, three Doctor Faustuses.’ Then appeared Sir Hugh 
and Dr. Caius to pretend sympathy with mine host, their mockery 
having the greater point that they themselves were the causes of the 
misfortunes they affected to commiserate. The innkeeper’s extremity 
became Master Fenton’s opportunity ; by a gift of money he obtained 
from the host help that would not have been given had he still con- 
sidered himself under obligations to Parson and Doctor. 

The last act of the play consisted of a fairy masque in Windsor 
Park, in which the contest for the hand of Anne Page was decided 
as in the present version, but probably at rather greater length. To 
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dispose of the more serious elements of a play at the end of a penulti- 
mate act, and to finish in a lighter and daintier mood, was a device 
that Shakespeare had before employed in The Merchant of Venice 
and A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. The extant version of The Merry 
Wives being produced to entertain Queen Bess with the humours of 
Falstaff in love, it was natural enough that he should be retained to 
the end of the play, instead of being dismissed in the fourth act like 
the German. 

The interest. of the train of reasoning that has been so far followed 
consists not so much in the fact that, if it can be accepted, it fully 
explains the precise relation of these plays, which had hitherto been 
left as a hopeless puzzle, as that it gives us an almost unique glimpse 
of Shakespeare’s character, and of his mental attitude towards his 
own work. 

Through it we see him not merely as the poet and man of 
imaginative and creative genius, but also as the exact and delibe- 
rate artist, forecasting effects with precision, and sternly refusing 
to forego them, let gracious Royalty command and complaisant 
epiloguist promise what they may. 

We see him also, when the claims of his art did not so strongly 
intervene, as the nimble and fertile adapter of his own work, grafting 
one creation upon another so that it fructified and produced with an 


astonishing abundance. For I cannot help feeling that Shakespeare 
sacrificed the regularity and probability of his comedy with an excel- 
lent grace, that his imagination caught fire again over the task of 
showing the inimitably humorous knight in new surroundings, and 
that it was a supremely felicitous conceit of her Elizabethan Majesty 
to use him as one who had 


left half told 


The story of Cambuscan bold. 


And, finally, that all lovers of laughter whilst the world shall last 
owe an infinite gratitude to the caprice that prompted the 


Fair Vestal throned by the West 


to desire to see Sir John in love. 
H. A, KENNEDY. 
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MR. DIGGLE AND MR. RILEY 


A REJOINDER 


Tut last number of this Review contains two articles which are 
headed by-the editor ‘A Reply to Mr. Lyulph Stanley.’ It isa great 
comfort to one who puts forward certain arguments to find that his 
main conclusions are tacitly admitted by silence on the part of the 
person who assumes to answer them. 

Mr. Diggle does not adopt the Roman Catholic demand of equal 
aid from the rates for all schools, whether managed or not managed 


by the ratepayers. He does not adopt the plan of the Anglican 
bishops for a centralised settlement and payment of teaching staff 
for all schools. He does not challenge the statement that this 
scheme would cost some 3,300,000/. a year additional. He does not 
put forth any definite proposals, and does not even admit, with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that the contribution of a definite propor- 
tion of the yearly cost from private subscriptions may properly be 
made a condition of public aid. He does not attempt to show how 
further public aid shall insure increased efficiency and some corre- 
sponding stimulus to local effort. 

As in spite of our critical position in reference to foreign affairs, 
and in spite of the probable need for making our national security a 
paramount consideration in all financial arrangements, there is sure 
to be some proposal put forward for enabling all the agencies 
entrusted with the supply of public elementary education to do their 
work more efficiently, we may briefly consider what are the securi- 
ties which every Chancellor of the Exchequer and every minister of 
education should demand. 

Mr. Goschen, on the 27th of February, 1891, said, in answer to a 
deputation asking for increased Government grants tothe University 
colleges: ‘I shall of course watch any grant of the kind to see 
whether it has the effect of stimulating or of checking local assist- 
ance and local effort. It is most desirable that nothing should be 
done which would decrease the subscriptions.’ 
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Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in answer to a deputation asking for 
further aid to the local University colleges, said, on the 20th of 
December, 1895: ‘I think the most that Parliament can do is to 
supplement local effort and to stimulate local effort, and that if local 
effort is not stimulated the value of the grant is very questionable 
indeed.’ 

These utterances are recent and authoritative. The present 
Bishop of London summed up the true policy of State aid and local 
contribution in an amendment which he moved to the report of the 
Royal Commission on Elementary Education in 1888 in the following 
terms : ‘ But while the extension of the 17s. 6d. limit may be cor- 
sidered a matter of detail, the limitation of the total grant by the 
amount raised in the locality is a matter of principle. The duty of 
providing and maintaining a good system of elementary education is 
essentially a local duty. The central government may aid in the 
discharge of this duty, but cannot undertake it alone. There is no 
security for efficiency without interested local supervision. There is 
no security for economy without the vigilance of those who bear a 
substantial share of the burden of the cost. We cannot recommend 
that in any case the grant from the department shall exceed the 
amount provided on the spot. Nor is it in our judgment a sufficient 
plea for overriding this principle that people on the spot are 
unwilling to contribute enough. Their unwillingness is not good 
ground for calling on the nation at large to do the duty which ought 
to be done by themselves’ (final report, Elementary Education Com- 
mission, p. 475). Public aid ear-marked for a purpose, and coupled 
with the obligation in the locality to meet that aid, will improve local 
education ; public aid without these securities will demoralise local 
independence and lead to yearly increasing demands on the Exchequer. 

I do not need to say more on the financial aspects of the educa- 
tion question than to give my hearty adherence to the above state- 
ment of the Bishop of London, for which I voted when he moved it ; 
and, further, to give my support to the offer of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to substitute a definite and substantial proportion of the 
yearly cost to be borne by subscriptions or rates in lieu of the present 
illusory obligation made still more illusory by the 17s. 6d. limit. 

This proposal was made by Mr. Rathbone at the Royal Commis- 
sion on Elementary Education (final report, p. 476), and was supported 
among others by Viscount Cross, the Bishop of London, and myself. 

I may now turn to Mr. A. Riley’s article, which is at any rate 
deserving respectful treatment for this reason—that he sees clearly 
the issues with which he is concerned, and tries to deal with them, 
and not to shirk them. Mr. Riley’s reference, however, to the 
absence of title-deeds on the part of the School Board party, his 
treatment of us as trespassers, is disposed of by the fact that he is 
calling for Parliamentary legislation to deprive us of our position. 
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Mr. Riley identifies undenominational religious education in 
principle with secular education. 

If this were pushed to its extreme, the mass of the Church of 
England schools are in effect secular schools, for most of them do not 
teach that accentuated form of doctrine which Mr. Riley and his 
friends consider essential. Even if the Sacramental doctrine of the 
Real Presence were the recognised teaching of the Established Church 
and not a ‘ blasphemous fable and dangerous deceit,’ it is not taught 
in the mass of Church of England schools. But, according to Mr. 
Riley, the omission of what he thinks essential principles of religion 
vitiates the teaching of other religious principles. The champions of 
Trinitarian teaching are not content if in a Board school a teacher 
sets forth to the children ‘ This is life eternal, to know the only True 
God, and Jesus Christ whom He has sent,’ unless they teach further 
‘ that the Son is of one substance with the Father, begotten not made,’ 
with further minute and incomprehensible propositions in the defini- 
tion of which the most orthodox may tremble on the verge of Sabel- 
lianism while he shuns the chasm of Arianism. 

Mr. Riley sums up his contentions in these three propositions :— 

‘1. As the State takes the money of all to provide national 
education, all should be equally considered in the expenditure of that 
money. 

‘2. No particular form of religious teaching (whether denomina- 
tional or undenominational) should be specially endowed by the 
State, or established in the schools to the prejudice of the rest. 

‘3. The religion which is taught to a child in a public elementary 
school should be, not the religion of a majority of the ratepayers, or 
of a particular teacher, but that of the parent.’ 

I believe that reasonably interpreted these propositions might be 
the basis of a national settlement. But Mr. Riley is far from getting 
the support of his own party to these propositions ; I doubt if he is 
himself prepared to support them thoroughly. They really point at 
the old solution of Dr. Hook when he was Vicar of Leeds—a public 
system of secular united education under local public management, 
and separate religious instruction under the management of those 
who have the confidence of the varying religious bodies to which the 
parents belong. Mr. Riley would not accept, as a set-off to what he 
considers the injustice, that in School Board areas Anglicans may 
have to submit to undenominational and possibly unorthodox teaching 
from teachers of unascertained knowledge or piety, the counter- 
balancing injustice that in rural districts the little nonconformists may 
have to attend a school under an extreme Anglican clergyman possibly 
taught by the Kilburm Sisters. Both these cases he considers 
grievances. He is not satisfied with the conscience claim. He 
evidently considers that there is such a thing as a school atmosphere 
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which may be hostile to the parental religion, even if the child be 
withdrawn from religious teaching. 

Now it follows that in rural districts where there can be but one 
school, the school must not be the appanage of any church, and that 
while the village unites for secular teaching under a teacher appointed 
by the community, and free from the control of any denomination 
or minister, there shall be liberty for the Anglican, the Roman 
Catholic, the Congregationalist, the Unitarian, for all, in short, who 
are prepared to give to those whose parents desire it specific and definite 
religious teaching. Such a scheme is quite practicable, if Mr. Riley 
and the Church party which is dominant in the rural schools will 
propose and promote it. Till they do, their attack on the Board 
schools looks as if they wished to keep what they have, and take from 
others that which others enjoy. 


E. LyvuLpy STANLEY. 















THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


NOTE ON THE 
ANGLO-FRENCH CONVENTION IN SIAM 





To the Epitor 


Sir,—A ovlethora of prophecies and of statements have lately 
appeared inregard to the recent Anglo-French Convention so inaccurate 
and so mischievously misleading, that i venture to ask your insertion 
of this short note in the forthcoming number of your Review. 

It has been reported that Siam had been partitioned into three 
divisions, of which one, the western part, had been handed over as a 
‘sphere of influence’ for the English ; of which the eastern part was 
to be within the ‘sphere of influence’ of France ; and of which the 
remaining central part—squeezed in, like some ladies’ waists, to 
about a fifth of the proper size—was to be the Siam of the future. 
It was also said that the provinces of Battambong and Angkor had 
been handed over bodily to France. 

Many other untrue things have been said or written by those who 
speak of that which they do not know and testify of those things 
which they have not seen. What are the facts? A Convention has 
been signed by Lord Salisbury and the Baron de Courcel by which it 
has been agreed that neither England nor France shall send an armed 
force into Central Siam, as therein defined, and that neither country 
‘will acquire within this region any special privilege or advantage 
which shall not be enjoyed in common’ by the other. There is an 
express exception to this rule excluding an armed force. It is this. 
The two Powers may combine to send armed forces into Central Siam, 
or take any concerted action ‘which they shall think necessary in 
order to uphold the independence of the Kingdom of Siam.’ 

The term “ spheres of influence ” is used, but it is strictly confined 
to the country far away to the north of Luang Prabang, where the 
Upper Mekong is described as forming ‘ the limit of the possessions 
or ‘spheres of influence ’ of France and Great Britain.’ 

Here is the pith and substance of the Anglo-French Convention 
so far as it affects Siam, very short and very simple to understand. 
But in order to make its meaning even clearer, and to put the inten- 
tions of those who negotiated it beyond all possibility of doubt 
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certain documents have been attached to it, and are printed with it 
in the French Official Yellow Book which has recently appeared. 

For lack of space I can only quote the portions of these docu- 
ments which bear directly on the alleged partition of Siam. M. 
Berthelot, the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, in a letter to 
M. Guieysse, Minister for the Colonies, describes what is here called 
‘Central Siam’ as ‘la partie de ce royaume comprise dans le bassin 
du Ménam;’ and he goes on to say that ‘les autres parties du 
royaume de Siam demeurent en dehors de cette clause de neutrali- 
sation réciproque.’ In M. Berthelot’s opinion, therefore, the Kingdom 
of Siam has not been reduced by this Convention to the central part, 
of which the neutrality is guaranteed by England and France. But 
there is also a letter in the Yellow Book written by the Baron de 
Courcel to Lord Salisbury, in which he uses the following expression, 
in describing the result of the recent negotiations between the two 
Powers : ‘ Elle témoignera en particulier de leur commune sollicitude 
pour la sécurité et la stabilité du royaume de Siam. Les assurances 
que les deux gouvernements ont échangées impliquent en effet, de la 
part de chacun d’eux, le désir d’entretenir avec ce royaume les 
relations les plus amicales et l’intention de respecter les conventions 
existantes.’ 

Lord Salisbury, in his reply to this letter, accepts, and endorses 
completely, the expressions used by M. de Courcel. 

In a letter to Lord Dufferin, Lord Salisbury describes his view of 
the result of the Convention as follows: ‘It might be thought that 
because we have engaged ourselves, and have received the engage- 
ment of France, not under any circumstances to invade this territory, 
that therefore we are throwing doubt upon the complete title and rights 
of the Siamese to the remainder of their kingdom, or, at all events, 
treating those rights with disregard. Any such interpretation would 
entirely misrepresent the intention with which this arrangement has 
been signed. We fully recognise the rights of Siam to the full and un- 
disturbed enjoyment, in accordance with long usage or with existing 
treaties, of the entire territory comprised within her dominions, and 
nothing in our present action would detract in any degree from the 
rights of the King of Siam to those portions of his territory which 
are not affected by this treaty.’ 

The main result of the negotiations, if put into a single sentence, 
would be that Siam retains precisely the same rights over the whole 
of her territory as she had before the Treaty was signed; and that 
she gains the additional security for that part of her territory which 
is most vital and most vulnerable, which the joint guarantee of 
England and France can give her. 

Now, in the face of this Convention, and of the accompanying 
documents, it is absolutely impossible to say that Siam has been 
‘partitioned’ between England and France, without accusing those 
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who are responsible for them of thieving and of lying—of course in 
the political sense—which means on a large, instead of on asmall, 
scale : thieving, because they would have taken what does not belong 
to them—lying, because they deny that they have done anything of 
the kind. 

Is it not about time to protest, not timidly and anonymously, but 
personally and publicly, against the flood of cynical distrust that has 
been let loose recently, when two men of such personal, professional, 
and national reputation as Lord Salisbury and M. de Courcel are 
chiefly concerned ? 

If some men on both sides of the Channel have their perceptions 
so blunted that they cannot see what an outrageous insult it is to 
‘two of the leading statesmen of Europe to speak and write as if their 
solemn pledges were absolutely worthless and had no binding power 
whatever on the Governments they represent, surely these men are 
in asmall and contemptible minority, wne quantité négligeable in 
the one country just as much as in the other. 

Is this the way to encourage good feeling between two great Powers 
such as England and France? Is this the way in which we think it 
fit to do our utmost to persuade Eastern countries that every trace of 
justice and generosity from the strong towards the weak has vanished 
out of our leading statesmen, and has disappeared for ever from our 
policy ? 

FREDERICK VERNEY, 
English Secretary of the Siamese Legation. 


January 1896. 





SLAVERY UNDER THE BRITISH FLAG 


PERIODICALLY a debate takes place in Parliament on the subject of 
slavery and the slave-trade, and both sides of the House unite in their 
condemnation of it, and in their anxiety to promote measures for its 
suppression. The genuine interest taken in the subject can be 
gauged by the increased knowledge of the technicalities and details of 
the question shown by speakers in debate. Contrast, for instance, the 
debate of March 1892 (Uganda Railway vote) with that of March 1895. 
While the former contains very many wild and inaccurate statements, 
the latter is remarkable for the expert knowledge and command of 
facts shown by one speaker after another, an advance which shows 
that the efforts of those who have endeavoured to ventilate this 
subject have not been in vain. 

The question is admittedly outside of party politics, and the 
Government of the day give assurances of immediate and effective 
action.' Next day leading articles appear in the morning papers 
applauding the resolution of the Government, for all classes are 
agreed that neither money nor effort should be spared in the task 
which Great Britain has come to look upon as peculiarly her own— 
the task of effacing this blot upon the progress of the nineteenth 
century, and more especially of eradicating slavery wherever the 
British flag flies. 

Many of the leading members of the present Government have 
been foremost in their efforts in this direction. Lord Salisbury has 
always shown the keenest interest in the subject. It was during 
his last Ministry that the Brussels Conference assembled at the 
instance of Great Britain to consider the best means for the suppres- 
sion of slavery. It was he who declared a protectorate over Nyasa- 
land—one of the principal hunting-grounds of the slave-raiders—and, 

? *T would like it to be distinctly understood,’ said Sir E. Grey on behalf of the 
late Government, ‘that there ought to be an abolition of the status. . . . The thing 
has got to be done, and Government has asked for a report from those best able to 
judge as to the best means of doing it.’ The Zimes in a leading article remarked :— 
‘ We have now a distinct promise that the thing sought shall be done, and that our 
flag shall cease to fly over slavery in Zanzibar; and though no time has been named 
we can be in no doubt that the Government will be kept to its word, and will be 
forced to do what might have been done already, and what cannot now be delayed 


without national disgrace.’ 
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in spite of almost insuperable difficulties, insisted on placing two gun- 
boats on the Lake Nyasa, and others on the rivers Shiré and Zambezi, 
with a view to suppressing the traffic; while his public speeches 
prove his deep interest in the subject. 

In the House of Commons no man in modern times has denounced 
slavery in such vehement and uncompromising terms as Mr. Cham- 
berlain, the Minister jointly responsible with Lord Salisbury for our 
African policy ;* and Mr. Balfour has spoken no less decisively, 
though at less length, in the same sense. The Times, in a recent 
leader on the subject, urged that some practical method of reform 
must be proposed before Government could take action in a matter 
beset with so many difficulties, and one in which ill-considered and 
hasty legislation would produce not merely much local friction, and 
possible disturbances and loss of revenue, but even very possibly 
might involve suffering and hardship to the very class it was intended 
to benefit. 

Since I have, both in Africa and in England, for some years 
interested myself in this subject of slavery, and have had the 
advantage of consulting with Sir John Kirk, I will endeavour in 
this article to briefly epitomise the history of the question, and to 
suggest what appears to us a feasible step in the path of reform, 
for which the time is now ripe. 

In the first place, it is necessary to divest the subject of much of 
the emotional and sensational garb with which it has been clothed, 
and to recognise that the African is himself in many districts one of 
the greatest of slave-raiders and slave-traders. Also that those 
unfortunates whose homes have been destroyed, and who have been 
carried off into slavery, are as a class apathetic, and readily accommo- 
date themselves to their new conditions of life, and often—perhaps 
generally—neither desire their freedom nor appear to regret its loss. 
Travellers whose knowledge of Africa has been limited to a short 
residence, and writers whose acquaintance with the subject has been 
somewhat superficial, have announced these facts as a revelation, and 
have based upon them in some instances the hasty conclusion that 
the African is only fitted to be a slave, that domestic slavery is an 
institution suited to his nature and fulfilling the conditions which 
tend to his happiness, and that only faddists and philanthropists of 
the busybody sort would advocate change where none is needed and 
cry out for reforms which they do not understand. 

I think, however, that a recognition of these facts but calls for 
the exercise of a wider humanity. If the African is himself a slave- 
raider, the protection of the weaker tribes and the coercion of the 
‘cruel dominant tribes is no less necessary than if the raiders were 


2 «Ts it consistent with all we have done and said in the past, that what is practi- 
cally the British flag should fly over slavery? . . . What I am voting against now is 
the continuance of slavery in the island’ (Debate of the 9th of March, 1895). 
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aliens. If he is a slave-trader willing to sell his neighbour, his wife, 
or his child, it is all the more necessary that his standard of morality 
should be raised, and the shroud of brutal ignorance which has enve- 
loped the continent for countless ages should be lifted at last in the 
present century. We must recall the fact also that this idea of 
selling his fellow-man had been fostered, if not created, by the nations 
of Europe during some four centuries. As to the slave’s contentment 
with his lot, it is well to distinguish between the natural disposition 
of an individual and the debasing and degrading effects that slavery 
itself has on that disposition; to make due allowance for the fact 
that centuries of oppression or of unbridled power have habituated 
his mind to the alternations of slave or slaver; and, lastly, to 
recall the fact that, once his homestead has been burnt, his tribe 
annihilated, and his fields have gone out of cultivation, the slave has 
little to hope for in emancipation ; his dwelling must still be among an 
alien people, and his ignorance and want of self-reliance make him 
fearful of losing the little that slavery brings him. 

Slave-raiding and slave-trading, since the time when the Christian 
nations ceased to participate in it, has been carried on mainly (1) by 
the Turkish Mohammedan States, by Morocco, and by the Negro 
Mohammedan Sultanates of North and North Central Africa ; (2) by 
Portuguese half-castes in the regions north of the Zambezi; (3) by 
African native tribes who had adopted the institution of domestic 
slavery, or who had become the tools of one or the other of the above 
classes of slavers; (4) by the Arabs and Arabised natives from 
Zanzibar. 

With the Northern slave-trade, which is wholly confined to the 
Sudan and the countries lying north of lat. 5° N. (approx.), I do not pro- 
pose to deal here. The so-called ‘ Turks’ long overran the Egyptian 
Sudan in their raids to supply the markets of Egypt and of Turkey &c. 
The supply to these markets was greatly curtailed by the action of 
Baker and Gordon and their lieutenants, and in later years by the 
British control in Egypt and the vigilance of our fleet. The evil has 
received a fresh lease of life under the rule of the Mahdi; but with 
the fall of that usurper’s power, which cannot now be long delayed, 
the early reforms will once more be re-established. The remaining 
Mohammedan centres of North and North Central Africa are still foci 
of slave-trade, to which are brought slaves from the surrounding 
countries. Such centres exist in the Negro. Sultanates of Wadai, 
Bornu, and Sokoto, and in the kingdoms of Ahmadou and Samory. 
Also in Morocco, where the jealousies of the European Powers have 
prevented any repressive action, and open slave-markets of the most 
grossly debased and immoral kind exist unchecked within, as it were, 
a stone’s throw of the shores of the Mediterranean. 

The slave-raids carried on by the half-caste Portuguese in the 
countries north of the Zambesi, now included in the British South 
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African Company’s territory, it is also beyond the scope of this 
article to examine. To the third class—the natives of Africa them- 
selyes—I have already alluded. Those who, having fallen under the 
East Coast Arab’s influence, have become their agents in the slave- 
trade, such as the Awemba, the Yao, the Manyuema, and other tribes, 
we may consider pro tantoas Arabs. Those tribes, on the other hand, 
who have themselves adopted the institution of domestic slavery, 
and raid the weaker tribes to supply their own demand, are an entirely 
different class, and are few in number ; nor are the conditions of this 
domestic slavery in any way similar to the slave-trade of the ‘ Arab’ 
or ‘Turk,’ except in the case of the great Mohammedan Negro 
Sultanates already referred to. Probably the greater proportion of 
the captives are women, who do not become ‘slaves,’ but are incor- 
porated with the tribe and share the same status as the women of 
the tribe. The condition of the male slaves is often, or generally, 
rather that of serfs than of slaves, and in any case they are not the 
bondsmen of aliens with whom they have nothing in common, and 
who do not understand their language, nor are they brought (as in 
the case of the Arab slave-trade) from great distances in caravans, or 
liable to over-sea export. It must however be understood that in 
this internal slave-trade every gradation exists, from the mild 
domestic slavery or serfdom inflicted by the Angoni or Waganda upon 
their captives to the worst class of slave-trade practised by the Negro 
Mohammedan Sultanates, who procure their slaves from far-off 
countries. 

It will be seen from these brief remarks that the slave-trade of 
Africa has been left almost a monopoly of the professors of the creed 
of Islam. It must suffice in this article to deal with the Mohammedan 
power of the East Coast only. 

The conquerors from Muscat, who between the years 1698 and 
1730 had re-established their power at Zanzibar and on the coast, 
soon extended their influence far inland, so that it became felt in the 
interior from the Zambesi to a little north of the Equator, and to 
some extent across the entire continent through the Congo State to 
the Atlantic. From 1866 to 1887 our agent at the court of Zanzibar 
was Sir John Kirk, who acquired a very great influence with the power- 
ful Sultan Seyyid Barghash, and, in accordance with the policy 
directed from England, pressed upon him many measures directed 
against the slave-trade. 

Fifty years ago the active participation of Europe in this traffic 
had but recently ceased,’ and our cruisers still continued to blockade 
the West Coast to prevent the smuggling of slaves from the continent. 
Already, however, Great Britain had exerted herself to prevent the 
exportation of slaves from the East Coast by the Arabs of Zanzibar. 
She had, however, no legal right to use force over Arab vessels at sea 
* So late as 1860 a smuggling trade from West Africa to America still existed. 
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until in 1822 this right was acquired outside a line drawn from Lindi 
in S. Lat. 10° on the African coast to Diu Head in the peninsula of 
Guzerat on the coast of India. In 1839 the area in which British 
ships had the legal right to seize slaves conveyed by native vessels 
at sea was increased by deflecting the line northwards to a point on 
the Mekran coast so as to exclude all the shores of India, the trade, 
however, remaining free from Africa to Arabia and the shores of the 
Persian Gulf. In 1845 the Arabs finally renounced the right of 
shipping slaves from their African possessions to Arabia and Persia, but 
retained the power of moving slaves from place to place on the African 
coast between the ports of Kilwa and Lamu, including, of course, the 
islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. In the year 1843 the recognition of 
slavery as a status known to law had been abolished throughout India 
by an ordinance in the Indian Penal Code. The Sultanate of Zanzi- 
bar was at this time a dependency of Muscat, and its independence 
was not recognised until the year 1861. The position as regards 
the slave-trade, therefore, in the early years of Sir John Kirk’s long 
de facto reign at Zanzibar, was that British cruisers had the legal 
right to seize all vessels conveying slaves from Africa to Asia, but the 
traffic in native vessels between the ports of Kilwa and Lamu was 
unrestricted. Vessels seized at sea’ transporting slaves in violation of 
the treaties were brought to Zanzibar or Aden on a charge of slave- 
trading, and the owners tried in the Consular and Admiralty courts 
duly authorised for the purpose. if condemned, the vessel was 
broken up, the delinquents handed over to the civil authorities to be 
dealt with on a criminal charge, and the slaves set free. 

So long, however, as the right of shipping slaves along the African 
coast existed, it was made the means of effecting a great smuggling 
trade to Persia, &c. Sir John Kirk stated that ‘out of a total of 
about 30,000 slaves taken every year from the mainland, a large part 
are found to be conveyed in defiance of treaty to Somaliland, Arabia, 
and the Persian Gulf’ The British Government was in earnest in 
its endeavours to suppress the traffic, and in 1873 a special mission 
was sent to Muscat and Zanzibar under Sir Bartle Frere to negotiate 
a fresh treaty, having for its object ‘the complete suppression of this 
cruel and destructive traffic.’ 

Sir Bartle Frere, having failed to convince the Sultan, proceeded 
to Bombay ; but hardly had he left Zanzibar before Sir J. Kirk, who 
had acquired a singular influence over the Sultan, induced Seyyid 
Barghash to concede all that Sir Bartle had wished. A treaty, which 
was in fact the Magna Charta of freedom to the slaves of East Africa, 
and which is even to-day the basis of any effective action as regards 
East African slavery, was signed, making illegal all transport of slaves 
by sea. Slaves could no longer legally be exported from the main- 
land, whether to Asia or to the islands of Zanzibar, &c., or between 
island and island ; any slave found afloat, whether taken for sale or 
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working on board as a sailor or domestic, if held against his will, 
could be taken by our cruisers and freed through the British Prize 
Court at Zanzibar. The effect of this treaty was practically to stop 
the over-sea export to Asia, but smuggling still continued between 
the mainland and the islands, and between the mainland ports. Sir 
John Kirk was not content with a mere paper success, which should 
make a stir in England ; and the Sultan, though he had no personal 
sympathy with the measures against slavery—an institution sanc- 
tioned by the divine law of Islam, and by the customs of his fore- 
fathers—nevertheless, in spite of the unpopularity of such measures 
among his powerful and turbulent chiefs, loyally devoted himself to 
making the treaty effective. When it was pointed out to him, three 
years later (in 1876), that so long as slave caravans continued to be 
fitted out, and to return with slaves to the mainland coast, neither 
his civil authorities nor our naval officers could prevent the smuggling 
of slaves to the islands, he of his-own initiative issued a proclamation 
forbidding and making penal the fitting out of slave caravans, and 
the movement of slaves by land along the coast, and decreeing that 
slaves brought from the interior should be seized and confiscated by 
his governors, as well as any found moving along the coast, and their 
owners punished. It is important to note that this prohibition, now 
binding on the Sultan, his heirs and successors, gave us no rights on 
the mainland (as in the case of the transport of slaves by sea, for- 
bidden by treaty), but was an internal ordinance issued by the Sultan 
in respect of his own territories and in order to enable him to give 
full effect to treaty obligations. 

I have said that in 1843 the Indian Government had passed a law 
abolishing the legal status of slavery in India. By this enactment 
the law courts no longer took any cognisance whatever of slavery. A 
master could not plead as justification of corporal punishment, or other 
such arbitrary act, that the man upon whom it had been inflicted was 
his slave. The law knew no such term as slave (if pleaded in justifica- 
tion, or as the ground of a claim), and it viewed the action merely as a 
case of common assault. A slave who desired to do so could leave his 
master ; if held by force, it became a case of ‘ wrongful detention,’ and if 
he ran away the owner had no legal rights of recovery. The owner could 
no longer be prosecuted for the thefts or other faults committed by 
his slave, who now became personally responsible. The result was to 
grant permissive freedom to slaves, and to endow them with the civil 
status and rights belonging to any other member of the community. 
On the other hand, it was not criminal to hold a slave. The institu- 
tion of domestic slavery was not abolished nor directly interfered with. 
The law simply ignored the servile status, and so to speak expunged 
the word ‘slave’ from its dictionary of terms, except in the penal 
code, by which slave-trading was made punishable: no argument 
could be founded upon it, no rights or liabilities claimed in respect 
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of it. An owner might retain but not detain his slaves without 
breaking the law, and no one could prosecute him for so doing. But 
since the slave had the option of freedom, the master was compelled to 
treat him well if he wished to retain him ; and property in slaves being 
no longer recognised at law, they became a precarious investment, and 
the traffic was liable to such losses that keen traders would no longer 
engage init. This law, together with the exclusion of the whole 
western coast of India from the area to which slaves could be lawfully 
conveyed by sea, gave the death-blow to slavery in India, which 
gradually became non-existent without any undue disturbance of 
vested interests or any dislocation of social conditions. 

No sooner had Sir John Kirk secured the issue of the 1876 
proclamation, which practically made all slave-trade and the move- 
ment of slave caravans on the mainland illegal, than he turned his 
attention to the question of domestic slavery, and the institution of 
this reform in Zanzibar, which had been so eminently successful in 
India; for he saw that the abolition of the legal status would destroy 
the demand for slaves, and hence would effectually abolish the supply, 
while at the same time it would grant permissive freedom to existing 
slaves, and ameliorate the condition and treatment of those who 
remained in slavery. . 

In the very year of the proclamation (1876) MacKillop Pasha 
landed at Brava and the mouth of the Juba, and, seizing two of the 
Sultan’s ports, hoisted the Egyptian flag. Gordon, when Governor of 
the Egyptian Sudan, had advised the despatch of such an expedition 
with the conviction that the only way to develop the vast resources 
of the Southern Sudan was by acquiring a port on the East Coast, and 
opening up from thence a highway of trade to the sources of the Nile 
and the great central lakes around Uganda. Barghash was powerless, 
and it was only by the good offices of Great Britain, who insisted on 
the recall of the expedition, that the scheme was frustrated. Seyyid 
Barghash was anxious to show his gratitude for the British action. 
He knew well our great interest in the suppression of slavery, and at 
the suggestion of Sir John Kirk he declared the abolition of the legal 
status of slavery ‘throughout our dominions in the Benadir and the 
district of Kismayu.’ Two out of the four principal ports included 
in this district had been in temporary occupation by the Egyptians, 
but the remaining two had never passed out of his hands. Thus this 
reform was arbitrarily imposed by the personal initiative of a strict 
Mohammedan Sultan. Nor was the edict a dead letter. The Sultan 
insisted on its being effectively carried out, and the Kathis of the 
local courts instituted under the law of the Sheria for atime no longer 
acknowledged the status of slavery. Our recognised and unswerving 
policy, carried out consistently by a strong and able man, rapidly pro- 
duced tangible results. Seyyid Barghash recognised the advisability 
of conforming to European standards, and the leading Arabs were of 
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course influenced by his views, and by the guiding power which had 
worked the silent revolution. In 1886 Sir John Kirk found himself 
able to write to Lord Granville that he thought the time was now 
ripe for the institution of the great reform—the non-recognition 
throughout the Sultanate of slavery as a legal institution. Lord 
Granville, in reply, directed Sir John Kirk to urge the Sultan to take 
action in this direction, and, had events been allowed to develop in 
this course for another year or two, there is no doubt that the reform 
would have been instituted. 

Rapid changes were however impending. Sir John Kirk left 
Zanzibar in 1887, and Barghash died in the following year. Simul- 
taneously with these events the Germans obtained a footing in East 
Africa, and the British East Africa Company was formed. The 
authority of the Sultan, hitherto recognised as far as the central 
lakes, and southwards almost to the Zambezi, was limited to the 
islands and a strip along the coast of the mainland extending only ten 
miles inland. Germany took over all the Southern Coast region, and 
ultimately, in July 1890, Great Britain declared a protectorate over 
what remained of the Zanzibar Sultanate. 

Immediately after the declaration of the protectorate, Colonel 
Euan-Smith, the new Consul-General, obtained from the Sultan 
Khalifa (who had succeeded Barghash) the enactment of an edict 
dealing with the slavery question. Under its provisions the sale and 
exchange of existing slaves was prohibited, limitations regarding the 
inheritance of slaves were made, and it was decreed that all slaves 
should have the right to purchase their freedom and to prosecute in 
law courts. But the’ proclamation does not appear to have been 
adequately promulgated, and some of its principal clauses were 
annulled a few days later by second edict. This second edict bore 
no confirmation by the Consul-General, but was not repudiated or 
cancelled by him, and appears to have long been unknown to the 
Foreign Office. Colonel Euan-Smith was sueceeded by Mr. Portal, 
who in his turn caused certain measures to be promulgated, prohibit- 
ing the enlistment of Zanzibar natives for any kind of employ 
outside the islands—thus re-enacting a law that had been previously 
in force. Later on the present Consul-General, Mr. Hardinge, 
ignoring Portal’s edict, which indeed had never been enforced, and 
had been set aside even by himself, instituted a tax on the employ- 
ment of Zanzibaris outside the islands. As these were for the most 
part slaves practically hired out by their masters, the Government 
are perilously near to the position of raising revenue on the employ- 
ment of slaves. Moreover, the Portal edict, which explicitly forbade 
any such employ, has never been revoked, and remains nominally in 
force. 

During this time fresh changes had occurred in Zanzibar. 
Khalifa had died, as also had his successor, Ali bin Sultan. Sir G. 
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Portal had been temporarily succeeded by Mr. Rodd, and ultimately 
by Mr. Hardinge. The new Sultan chosen as successor to Ali was 
selected by us for his pliable disposition. He was placed on a civil 
list pension of 10,000/. a year, and no longer allowed to control or 
have any voice in the finance of the country. ‘ General’ Mathews 
was appointed his Prime Minister, and the other officers of his Govern- 
ment were all Europeans, in reality appointed by England, while the 
real authority became vested entirely in the Consul-General and the 
British officials acting under him. The Sultan was retained merely 
as a figurehead and cipher, and under the subterfuge of his name 
slavery continued to have a legal sanction. The steady progress 
towards a definite object—the abolition of this legal sanction—which 
had been carried on during the twenty years of Sir John Kirk’s ad- 
ministration, was lost sight of. It had been all but achieved under 
an independent and very powerful Sultan, with a revenue of 230,000/, 
and an army of his own. It was weakly abandoned, when the onus 
fell upon our own shoulders instead of his. 

Seyyid Barghash had acted loyally to further our policy, though 
to him it was repugnant and quixotic. He did so at the peril of his 
influence and popularity among his subjects—possibly even at risk to 
his own life. So soon, however, as we became de facto rulers, we 
ceased to urge the view we had hitherto pressed, we abandoned the 
continuity of our policy, and, though the whole authority in the 
island was in our hands and we had a powerful squadron to support 
our action, we were content to plead that the task was too difficult, 
or too dangerous, and to issue a series of bogus edicts—excellent on 
paper, but inoperative in fact. Slavery, says one official after another, 
must die a natural death if the present edicts are enforced, but the 
late and the present Consuls-General have recently borne witness 
officially that they are a ‘dead letter,’ and it is even naively suggested 
that steps should be taken to enforce the law in the little island over 
which the Consul-General has control ! 

Need I say, after the necessarily imperfect and incomplete sketch 
which I have given of the antecedents of this question, that Sir John 
Kirk and (may I add?) myself are advocates of the immediate 
abolition of the legal status? Let me for a moment examine the 
position as it stands to-day, and for purposes of brevity and clearness 
I will tabulate my points numerically. 

1. As a result of the 1873 treaty, all slaves imported into the 
islands subsequent to that date, or who have been moved by sea 
against their will, are illegally held. It is admitted that but few 
children are born to slaves in a state of servitude,® also that they are 

* It would be interesting if a return were laid on the table of the House showing 
the actual number of slaves freed by the direct operation of these edicts, in accord- 
ance with Article 73 of the Brussels Act, and also to know if a liberation office has 
been established at Zanzibar in accordance with Article 70. 

5 *Eothen’ states from personal observation that in the freed-slave colony on 
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as arule short-lived.6 Consequently, there were in the islands, accord- 
ing to Sir John Kirk in a report written ten years ago, ‘few slaves 
who have not been illegally introduced.’ 

2. It is stated on the highest authority that, in spite of treaties 
and edicts, in spite of our cruisers and of our British Administration, 
probably not less than three or four thousand slaves are smuggled each 
year into the islands. It is also known that, as the area under clove 
plantation is greater than at any former period (having been doubled 
since 1873), and the labour on these plantations is entirely performed 
by slaves, the slave population has probably increased of late years. 
Mr. Pease stated in the House, on the authority of Sir J. Kirk, that 
the slave population to-day is three times as large as it was ten years 
ago. 

3. Under these circumstances a measure of sudden emancipation 
without compensation would not be unjust to owners, and would not 
be justly resented by them. That I advocate the less drastic course 
of abolishing the legal recognition only is not because I think the 
holder of illegal slaves is entitled to any consideration, but because I 
am convinced that such compulsory emancipation would of necessity 
inflict much suffering and hardship on many of the slaves themselves, 
especially the aged or infirm ;7 it would cause a dislocation of the whole 
social fabric, and it would entail an acute financial crisis, and probably 
lead to outbreaks and disturbances. To avoid these contingencies a 
very large grant in aid (the burden of which would fall on the British 
taxpayer) would be required, both to afford State aid to destitute 
slaves, and to maintain a small local army to enforce the law and to 
carry on the administration during the temporary collapse of revenue. 
Great Britain did not shrink from such tax upon her resources when 
she paid twenty millions as compensation to slave-owners in the West 
Indies, the Cape of Good Hope, &c., but it is at least open to argu- 
ment whether that payment did not do more harm than good. In 
the present case, in consequence of the illegality of the possession of 
these slaves, and the constant violation of treaty obligations, which 
have for many years cost us a large sum to enforce, no compensation 
would be due, least of all in the case of the abolition of the legal 
status only. In my opinion the grant in aid (not for compensation, 
but for the purposes I have named) would be reduced to a compara- 
tively insignificant sum, by the adoption of the plan of permissive 
freedom, which I have advocated, instead of compulsory emancipation. 
the German. coast, among 300 slaves, mostly married, there are not ten children. 
(Times, December 26, 1895.) 

* Some have stated that the average length of life of a slave after importation 
does not exceed eleven years. 

” No better proof that Great Britain is in earnest in her efforts for the good of the 
slave population could be given than by the immediate founding of an institute for 
female slaves, such as was established at Cairo about ten years ago, and which has 
worked admirably. 
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4. The untenable nature of this demand for compensation to 
slave-owners, as well as the abstract justice of even the extreme 
measure of compulsory emancipation (were such a course necessary), 
is strikingly illustrated by Seyyid Barghash’s own action in 1885. 
In that year, when there must have been a very much larger per- 
centage of legally held slaves, he wrote to his subjects in Pemba to 
tell them that since most of their slaves had been illegally imported, 
contrary to his treaty with the British, he could no longer resist a 
demand for general emancipation if it should be made, nor would he 
support any protest on their part, since they had set the law at defi- 
ance. Mr. Hardinge asks for ‘rather more’ than 200,000/. as com- 
pensation to owners.® This is based on the assumption that the full 
‘average price of a slave’ (40 dollars) should be paid for an estimated 
total of 46,500 legally-held slaves. But (even admitting for the mo- 
ment the argument for compensation) I would point out (1) that the 
legally-held slaves would for the most part not be up to the average 
value of a new ‘raw’ slave, and (2) I cannot but think that this estimate 
of the number of lawfully-held slaves is enormously exaggerated. Mr. 
Consul Smith, who has a very long experience of East Africa, and is 
an expert in actuarial calculations, places the number at between 
4,000 and 7,500 (instead of 46,500), and even this estimate is in my 
opinion excessive. For every slave imported since 1873, and every 
child born in the Sultanate since 1890, is illegally held. It is also 
admitted that very few children are born to slaves, and since 1890 even 
legally-held slaves cannot change hands or pass to any but the ‘ lawful 
children ’ of a deceased owner, a restriction which in Zanzibar would 
have the result of rapidly reducing the numbers lawfully possessed, 
and of lessening their value as being no longer negotiable property. 
(3) The lawfully-held slaves (if there are any) would be the last to 
claim their freedom under the Indian Act, for they would all be either 
very aged or born in slavery. Finally (as regards this question of 
compensation), it is well to remember that years ago the British 
Indians were large owners of slaves. We declined to acknowledge 
them as British subjects (being natives of the protected State of Cutch 
in India), yet we arbitrarily freed all their slaves without compensation. 
The position they then held as ‘ British protected persons’ is exactly 
what the Arabs have now become. If compensation were now given 
to Arabs, we should be giving to them what we denied to our own 
British Indians. Moreover, even were an Arab compensated for the 
infinitesimal proportion of his slaves, who (being legally held) claimed 
their freedom, would not all those who were illegally held be entitlea 
to claim compensation from the owner for illegal detention? The 


* The late Lord Grey strongly deprecated any compensation to Arab owners on 
these grounds. 

*® Sir E. Grey, on the 10th of May, 1894, said that if a slave was illegally held, it 
was the duty of her Majesty’s consul to interfere. But practically all the slaves are 
illegally held, yet he has been very far from interfering. 
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less the slave-owner says about compensation therefore, the wiser he 
will be. 

5. The fact that a certain number of ships are permanently kept 
in East African waters for the purpose of the suppression of the slave- 
trade seems lately to have been lost sight of. If the traffic were 
suppressed by other means these ships would be set free for service 
elsewhere or for their more legitimate duties on the coast. Writers 
have from time to time estimated the expenditure on this count at 
from 100,000/. to 200,000/. a year, and have loosely stated that this 
sum was the direct cost of our naval action regarding the slave-trade, 
forgetting that the interests of the empire compel us under any cir- 
cumstances to station a squadron in these waters. But a careful 
and I believe semi-official estimate of the real cost involved in the 
maintenance of the special-service ships—equipped with an extra 
number of small boats and steam-launches for searching the creeks— 
puts the direct expenditure on slave-trade suppression by sea at about 
80,000/. a year, and these figures take no count of the loss of life, the 
invalidings, and other incidental expenses due to the trying nature of 
the work in an unhealthy climate. 

Moreover, this naval action, though most zealously carried out by 
our ships, has been wholly ineffective to check the import to Zanzibar, 
as is proved by the statistics quoted. Its chief result was to drive 
the dhow-owners, whether engaged in slave or in legitimate trade, to fly 
the French flag, so as to avoid the inconvenience of being searched 
by our cruisers, since France does not permit the right of search, and 
has refused to ratify the whole of the maritime clauses of the Brussels 
Act. A naval officer, writing to me at the time of the East African 
blockade (’89), says: ‘ Four-fifths of the dhows of late have shifted 
their colours to fly the French flag.’ This suppression by sea has 
become anachronous since the passing of the Brussels Act, under 
which every power owning territory in Africa has undertaken to carry 
out measures of effective suppression throughout its protectorates in 
the interior, and England is no longer the sole nation engaged in the 
over-sea suppression. Our ships can no longer act in waters which 
have now become the territorial waters of German East Africa, and 
we could never act in Portuguese waters ; hence our fleet can merely 
take the place of a water police in the territorial waters of a British 
protectorate. 

6. I have shown that, according to an estimate (for which I am 
not personally responsible), the British taxpayer contributes a sum of 
80,000/. yearly, besides the cost of replacements from death and 
disease, To this must be added the prize-money paid to the fleet for 
the capture of each dhow (calculated on its tonnage), or a bonus of 5/. 
a head for each slave liberated, and a further sum of 5/. per slave paid 
to the missions to whose charge they are committed. The British 
taxpayer pays these sums for the illegal acts (in violation of law and 
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treaty) committed by our own ‘protected population,’ under the de 
facto rule of our own officials, exercised nominally through a puppet 
Sultan of our own creation, who lives on a pension fixed by ourselves. 
Surely it were more just that the Arabs, who form but a small frac- 
tion of the population of a tiny island, should pay for their own 
illegal acts ?—that the Zanzibar Administration should institute a 
police sufficiently effective both by land and sea to finally stop this 
import of fresh slaves—which indeed would soon cease after the abo- 
lition of the legal status—and that the burden of the cost of this 
police should fall on those who have rendered it necessary rather than 
on the British taxpayer? If its revenues were insufficient we should 
at least know what the protectorate costs us, and no longer be misled 
by a fictitious balance-sheet, which takes no count of these ‘slave- 
trade votes,’ which (now that the mainland has passed to Germany 
and to Great Britain) are merely grants in aid to the Zanzibar ex- 
chequer, over and above the annual sum of about 11,000/. paid to it 
from the mainland customs, for which no return of any sort whatever 
is made. 

This payment from the mainland customs is only justifiable if 
the expenses of administration and police are defrayed by the Zanzi- 
bar exchequer in this portion of the Sultanate equally with the 
islands. But no such quid pro quo is made. The recent fighting 
on the coast against Mbaruk bin Raschid, an Arab, has been under- 
taken chiefly at Imperial cost by bluejackets, and troops have now 
been brought from India. So little indeed is the Sultan’s police force 
or ‘army’ to be depended upon to support the Administration, even 
in the islands, that Mr. Hardinge reports '° that ‘ almost every common 
soldier owns a slave or two, and would be aggrieved by the proposed 
emancipation ; at the time of Seyyid Ali's famous decree of 1890, nearly 
half of them deserted, and offered to place their rifles at the disposal 
of the mutinous Arabs.’ The payment, therefore, of this subsidy by 
the mainland to the island exchequer seems to me wholly indefen- 
sible" and is opposed to the basis of the free-trade system of the 
Berlin Act (now applied to all East Africa), which is that all revenue 
on imports or exports shall be devoted to local use. Import or pro- 
duce (export) duties can only be raised for the benefit of the State in 
which the goods are consumed, or in which they originate, and else- 
where they pass free in transit. 

” Africa, No. 6, 1895, p. 42. 

" It arose originally as the price of the concession granted to the British East 
Africa Company for farming the customs of the mainland ; and, however disadvanta- 
geous and one-sided, it would of course be unfair to repudiate a contract were it not 
that, as the Company maintain, the Sultan himself vitiated the agreement when he 
destroyed the basis on which it had been arrived at by withdrawing his reserves to 
the free-trade clauses of the Berlin Act. It is feasible for Zanzibar to raise a revenue 
by taxation, and, above all, by preventing the present extensive smuggling. Owing 
to this latter cause the revenue has decreased since Barghash’s time, though the trade 
has vastly increased. 
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When the British Parliament has become aware how much 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba are costing the nation—(1) by 
direct grants in aid proposed by Mr. Hardinge ; (2) by ‘slave- 
trade votes’ for what ought to be done by the island Admini- 
stration ; (3) by the cost of our ships (Admiralty vote) ; (4) by the 
subsidy from the mainland, which has to be made good by the 
British taxpayer—the question will inevitably arise, How long is a 
Sultan to be maintained at a cost of 10,000/., with an expensive army 
which deserts when called upon to act, and a dual administration 
of Consular officers and British officers in the Sultan’s employ 
(costing an extra and purely unnecessary 8,000/. a year); the total 
result being to bolster up the power of a small Arab clique, to per- 
petuate slavery, to hold in bondage slaves illegally acquired, and to 
render possible the continued import of new slaves? It is now five 
years and a half since Zanzibar and Pemba became a protectorate of 
the British Crown. This period is surely sufficient for the institution 
of the reforms which were already considered to be feasible and 
judicious in 1886? There would, however, seem to have been retro- 
gression instead of progress in this matter, for while we found the 
British Consul-General, in 1886, consistently urging forward an 
independent Sultan to step after step in the path of reform progress, 
we find the British Consul-General of to-day in a long official report 
opposing the reform which his predecessor, amid vastly greater difficul- 
ties, had consistently set before his eyes for twenty years, and had car- 
ried through to the very point of completion. This report emphasises 
every difficulty, and urges vehemently that no new departure should 
be made. ‘I earnestly deprecate,’ says Mr. Hardinge, ‘the applica- 
tion at the present moment of the Indian Act (abolition legal status) 
or of any general measure of immediate abolition.’ !* Thus, though the 
House of Commons practically pledged itself to this measure under 
the late Government last March, and though Lord Kimberley urged 
its adoption in his despatch to Mr. Hardinge of the 27th of November 
1894, nothing was done by the late Ministry, and the question remains 
for the present Government to deal with. 

But there are more positive evidences of retrogression. I have 
said that a tax on each man enlisted for service outside Zanzibar 
has been recently instituted, notwithstanding the fact that a large 
majority of these are slaves. A still more striking case is reported 
by the agent sent out by the Anti-slavery Society to inquire 
into the subject on the spot. This gentleman reports that ‘every 
Arab who owns estates in Pemba and Zanzibar—and they nearly 
all do—has the right to send slaves to work in his shambas on 
any of the islands, the Zanzibar Government giving him a permit for 













” He adds that, if these reforms are instituted, the Zanzibar Government must 
abandon the work on the mainland and ‘concentrate all its energies on the difficult 
task of averting bankruptcy from the islands.’ 
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this purpose.’ This action is in direct violation of the prohibition 
by treaty of the transport of slaves by sea. Whether they are aware 
of the fact or not, any naval officer engaged in the suppression of 
slave-trade in those waters could seize as a prize any vessel engaged 
in such a transfer of slaves in spite of the Consul’s written permit, 
and could show ample precedent in cases already decided in support 
of the condemnation of such vessels, should it be necessary to carry 
the case to a court of appeal before the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. Other instances might be added, such as the case of 
the Sultan’s ship Kilwa, which, though seized with slaves on board, 
and convicted in the law courts, was released—but enough has been 
said already. 

I have spoken in this article of two wholly distinct matters 
between which it is necessary to discriminate clearly. One is the con- 
tinued import of slaves (procured mainly from a British protectorate, 
Nyasaland) into the islands of Zanzibar (also a British protecto- 
rate), in violation of a British treaty, in order to benefit its com- 
merce and revenue. This, I have urged, should be dealt with, not by 
an expensive and futile system of suppression by naval cruisers, but 
by action in the interior, and an effe¢tive local police at Zanzibar paid 
for by the local administration, together with measures (viz. the non- 
recognition at law of the status of slavery) which would destroy the de- 
mand. The other subject with which I have dealt is the condition of 
the slave population already existing in these islands, and the measures 
which suggest themselves as feasible and practicable in view of the 
fact that the country is now a British protectorate, that the vast 
majority of slaves are illegally held, and that the conditions of pro- 
gress demand reforms which shall result in a free labour market. 

The arguments urged in defence of allowing matters to remain 
as they are appear to be these: -(1) It is said that slavery is 
an institution approved by the divine law of the’ Koran, that to 
abrogate any jot or tittle of that law is impossible, and that an 
edict contrary to it, even though enacted, would remain inoperative. 
It is true that the law of the Sheria cannot be abrogated, but 
particular laws can be placed in abeyance. Thus the Koran law 
enacts that the penalty (not optional, but compulsory) for adultery 
shall be death by stoning, and that the punishment for theft shall be 
progressive mutilation of the limbs for each fresh offence. These laws 
are simply set aside in Zanzibar as in other civilised Mohammedan 
States. Indeed, the edicts already promulgated are not in accord 
with Koran law. Moreover, the independent action of Sultan Bar- 
ghash in abolishing the legal recognition of slavery in the four northern 
ports (as already described) is an exact precedent. We have only to 
recollect that we insisted that this Koran sanction should be placed 
in abeyance under the Indian code in regard to millions of Mohamme- 
dans in India, that we again did so in Cyprus, administered directly 
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under Turkish law, that we did so in Lagos, where there is a large and 
increasing Moslem community, and also in Hyderabad, an independent 
State under Mohammedan law, and yet in no case was there ever any 
outcry that we had thereby abrogated the divine law.'* Supposing, 
however, we grant the absurd hypothesis that so long as the law of 
the Sheria is in force we cannot withhold a legal recognition to 
slavery, would it not be a matter for consideration whether in an 
island of whose population perhaps one-twentieth to one-fortieth part 
only are real Mohammedans, we should perpetuate Koran law in the 
interests of slave-owners because under British- or Indian-made law 
nearly a half of the population would no longer remain enslaved ? 

(2) The next argument advanced is that the revenues of Zan- 
zibar would suffer; the slaves, it is said, if they gained their 
freedom, would cease to work; clove plantations would go out of 
cultivation, and the revenues derived from the duties on cloves 
would decrease greatly. Surely in these days the argument will 
not be tolerated that slavery must continue so that we may reap 
a revenue, or that measures to promote a free labour market are 
injudicious because the negro, unless forced, will not work? Have 
not we been the foremost to assert the liberty of the individual ? 
But I wholly deny the ipse dixit that experience teaches us that 
the negro will not work. On the contrary, in Nyasaland, labour is 
abundant and cheaper than perhaps anywhere else in the world, in 
spite of the great development in coffee plantations &c., all of which 
are the result of negro free labour. In South Africa the unparalleled 
extension of the mining industries has been effected by negro free 
labour. The officials of the I. B. E. A. Co. bear witness to the willing- 
ness of the East African negro to work. Sir G. Portal does so, and 
Bishop Tucker writes: ‘The African will not work more than he can 
help in a state of slavery, but . . . the free African is an extremely 
hard-working man.’ ' 

On the other hand, I maintain that free labour and slave labour 
cannot exist side by side,’ and that the day must come, and is already 
overdue, when the legal sanction to the latter must cease to be. I 
maintain that, even if there is atemporary check in thelabour supply, 

13 Moreover, the Koran merely sanctions slavery, just as the early Christian code did. 
It strongly condemns slave-raiding, and regards the emancipation of a slave asa 


most meritorious act. Hence the abolition of slavery is no violation of Koran law 
any more than it is of the doctrines of St. Paul, who equally recognised its existence 
and gave it his tacit sanction. 

4 Sir Samuel Baker suggested a Vagrant Act (for Egypt), and Mr. Rhodes has 
dealt more broadly with the subject in his Glen Grey Act. Such legislation may 
perhaps be needed in some instances, as has been the case even in countries more 
advanced in civilisation and not demoralised by slavery. 

5 Free labourers fear to enter lest they be made slaves, and dhow-owners fear to 
convey them lest they be seized and have to sustain the onus of proving that they are 
not slaves. They will, however, convey slaves, because the large profit is worth the 
risk. Sir J. Kirk saw these facts in actual operation, and free labour, though eager to 
enter the islands, debarred from so doing. 
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things will rapidly right themselves, as they did in the West Indies, 
and more recently in Brazil.'* Slavery was only abolished in the 
latter in 1888, and already free labour has taken its place, and the 
coffee estates are now doing better than they did under the old 
régime. Moreover, the close supply is now in excess of the demand, 
owing to the fact that the great number of trees planted after the 
hurricane of 1872 have in recent years very greatly increased the 
output, so that the price has fallen 50 per cent., and large quantities 
are held in reserve. A decrease, therefore, in the export of cloves 
would not affect the revenue of the island, since it has practically a 
monopoly of the supply, and decreased quantities would command 
higher prices. The clove tree is by no-means a fast grower, and it 
would take any new country six years to begin to compete with the 
existing market. Moreover, supposing there to be a temporary check 
in the labour supply, the present is the best moment at which to 
meet the difficulty, for the construction of the Mombasa-Uganda 
railway will necessitate the importation of labour from Incia (on 
which the survey estimates are based), and these coolies will be avail- 
able, in case of need, for Zanzibar. 

If Mr. Hardinge’s forecast should prove correct to any extent, 
and a number of the Arab and Swaheli slave-owners were to become 
bankrupt and migrate to German East Africa, I confess that in my 
opinion they would be no loss to Zanzibar. Almost all these clove 
plantations are mortgaged to their full value to British Indians, who 
have been prevented from foreclosing because, not being allowed to 
employ slave labour, they could not cultivate the estates. But with 
a free-labour market they could take up the properties abandoned by 
the bankrupt slave-owners, and, if Indian coolie labour were available, 
it could then be employed under Indian estate owners naturalised in 
Zanzibar. Mr. Rodd deplores the fact that neither British nor British- 
Indian enterprise has ever made any attempt to compete with the 
Arabs and Swahelis in the islands. The reason is because of the 
existence of slavery, and the conditions would probably be reversed 
if cultivation by free labour became possible. 

(3) It is argued that slavery has never been recognised in the 
British law courts. But the recognition of slavery forms the funda- 
mental principle upon which the chief work of that court is based. 
Indeed, upon occasion, direct recognition has not been wanting. 
Some years ago Her Majesty’s Government paid compensation to an 
owner for slaves who had been irregularly set free by the com- 
mander of a vessel, thereby recognising in a British court the legality 
of ownership of slaves. Every case coming before the prize court is 
based on the same assumption, for the question to be determined is 
whether the slaves were conveyed with or against their will, thereby 
recognising of course the status of slavery. Moreover, in a proclama- 


© See Nineteenth Century for September 1895, ‘ New Markets—Africa,’ p. 446. 
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tion regarding Witu (which was not part of the Sultanate nor under 
Mohammedan law), some three years ago, issued in the name of the 
Sultan by the British authorities, slavery was distinctly legislated for, 
and whereas under the I. B. E. A. Company it would have become wholly 
extinct on the 24th of May, 1896, it was under that proclamation 
legalised, and detailed laws regarding inheritance in slaves were 
enacted by the Zanzibar Government under consular sanction. 

But it is in the native courts chiefly that we wish to see the dis- 
continuance of the legal recognition, for they are under our control 
as the protecting power and de facto rulers of the island. 

(4) It is argued in these official reports that slaves are well treated, 
and hence no change is necessary. Yet it is elsewhere stated, in 
these same documents, that if the slaves were freed, it is probable 
that many would migrate and settle down on plantations on the 
mainland, and that many murders of masters would probably take 
place in outlying districts. This does not point to a well-treated and 
contented state. The agent of the Anti-Slavery Society gives evi- 
dence as an eye-witness to ill-treatment, and he adds that he saw 
women chained together by the neck, and superintended by a Govern- 
ment policeman with astick. As a proof that slavery is not unpopular, 
itis stated that many voluntarily sold themselves into slavery in 1890. 
This was the year of the cattle plague, and famished wretches sold 
themselves to avoid staryation. Surely this is ‘special pleading’ on 
behalf of slavery? I will pass over with but a brief comment the 
moral degradation involved by the forced connection between the 
owner and the slave-girl he has bought. There is much to say on 
this subject, but it is wholly untouched in the report. 

These are the main arguments brought forward: it is unfortu- 
nately impossible here to deal with the minor ones. Such, for 
instance, is the argument that an experiment at cultivating a plan- 
tation by free labour proved unsuccessful. The answer (as given by 
Consul Smith) is that the labour was without supervision, whereas 
negro labour, whether slave or free, is proverbially useless unless 
adequately supervised. Also that (as I have already said) such an 
experiment in an island where slave labour is universal is fore- 
doomed to failure, since the two classes of labour cannot exist side 
by side.” 

In conclusion I will add but one or two general remarks. 

I fully recognise the good points about domestic slavery, the 
provision it makes for the aged, the sick, and the very young, and 
especially for the wives and families of men absent in the interior.'* 



































































































































 *Eothen’ (7imes, December 26, 1895) describes the industry and social progress 
of a colony of freed slaves on the German coast. I can bear witness myself to the 
exceptional amount of cultivation around the Fugitive Slave villages of Fuladoyo. 

%* The railway will largely displace the present system of carrying loads on the 
heads of men, and will therefore set free the porters to provide resident labour in 
Zanzibar and elsewhere, where they can settle down instead of leaving their wives for 
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I recognise the inability of the negro at present to take his place 
as a responsible citizen, his childlike dependence, and lack of self- 
control. All these conditions were conspicuous in the case of the 
domestic slaves in America. Moreover in that case the adverse con- 
ditions were remarkably absent. Ill-treatment of slaves was rare, 
the attachment of slaves for their masters was generally a prominent 
trait inthe social relations, and in some cases was very marked, as many 
stories of the Civil War attest. Slaves multiplied and increased 
naturally, and the existence of this domestic slavery therefore offered 
no demand for new slaves, and was quite compatible with the total 
suppression of the slave-trade. Yet the conscience of the civilised 
world revolted against the institution, and declared the emancipation 
of the slaves. Carried away, moreover, by the fatal enthusiasm of 
the moment, the freed slave was endowed with the franchise, for 
which he was wholly unfitted, and the problem of to-day in the 
United States is how to counteract the evil wrought by this impul- 
sive and emotional legislation. 

In East Africa the case is otherwise. So long as domestic slavery 
remains a legalised institution, and the slave population is a decreas- 
ing one, so long there will remain a demand for new slaves, and the 
demand will be supplied at the cost of the horrors in the interior 
with which we are familiar from the accounts of every African 
traveller." But revolutionary methods of reform are always to be 
deprecated, and therefore it is that I advocate the gradual and less 
drastic method of abolishing the legal sanction and slavery, and not 
of compulsory emancipation. It is not experimental legislation ; 
it has been tried and found completely effective in India and else- 
where. Under its provisions probably few would claim their freedom 
at first, but it would render the trade too precarious to be lucrative, it 
would compel owners to treat their slaves well, and it would promote 
a free labour market. The development of East Africa must depend 
upon negro labour, and it devolves upon us, apart from the moral 
aspect of the question, to promote the conditions best calculated to 
establish the labour market on a sound basis. 

The Secretary of State is officially informed that all edicts and 
treaties have remained a ‘dead letter’ up to the present time, and 
the truth of this admission is vouched for by the continued import of 
slaves, while (to descend to a special instance) the recently appointed 
Sultan is stated to have inherited several thousand slaves, though, as 


long periods while absent on caravan work. Those engaged at up-country stations 
will have every facility for bringing their wives and families with them. ‘The old 
order changeth,’ and under the new conditions a slave will no longer feel the necessity 
of having an owner with whom to leave his family. 

® «So long,’ said Sir E. Grey, speaking on behalf of the late Government, ‘as the 
institution of slavery exists in the-islands, so long is there a temptation to evade the 


Sultan’s regulations, and, evading British cruisers, to smuggle slaves into the island’ 
(Debate of the 9th of March, 1895). 
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he was not the legal heir of the late Sultan, this would seem to be in 
direct violation of the Euan-Smith edict, which nevertheless is stated 
to be ample forall purposes. The time has come for some more bona 
fide action, and that ‘ dead letter ’ edict should cease to block the way.” 
The present Government ‘mean business’ in what they undertake, 
and if, having declared the non-recognition by law of the servile 
status, this reform should, like its predecessors, be evaded and 
ineffectual, it will doubtless be taken into consideration whether it 
would not be well to name a prospective date (simultaneously perhaps 
with the registration of existing slaves, as proposed by Gordon) on 
which all slaves shall be emancipated. The knowledge of such a 
prospective term, however distant, would stimulate both the officials 
and the slave-owners—the former to give real effect to the present 
abolition of the legal status, the latter to find a substitute for slave 
labour. This also is a method which has been tried and found both 
just and effective, especially by Portugal. 

The precedent we are now offering by the present state of things 
in Zanzibar may be a dangerous one for the future of Madagascar—a 
country which has long been the destination of a great portion of the 
slaves raided in Nyasaland. So long as we legalise slavery in the little 
island of Zanzibar, how can we expect the French to extirpate it in 
that great island? and so long as Zanzibar and Madagascar demand 
slave labour, so long will the supply be maintained from the mainland. 
Our laxity of late, in spite of our continual debates and edicts, seems 
to have spread beyond Zanzibar, so that we now hear of slaves being 
‘ openly’ conveyed along the coast of Madagascar in British vessels.” 

One last point must be noted. There are some who anticipate that 
reforms in the direction I have advocated will produce disturbances 
—possibly even insurrections—among the Mohammedan population 
of the Sultanate. Is this fear justified? For my part, I am not 
prepared to say that it is not, though Sir J. Kirk, I believe, holds a 
contrary opinion. But surely the rulers of the British Empire will 
not be deterred from instituting a just and humane reform because 
a fraction of the population of a small island would resent it? Two 
years ago Sir John predicted to me that in consequence of our vacil- 
lation, and because the Arabs saw that Government would give way on 
a threat of disturbance, we might soon expect to see trouble on the 
coast—for these people are well informed of what affects them, and 
are probably well aware of the attitude of Zanzibar officials on the 
question. That prediction is fulfilled to-day. For months past we 
have been fighting in East Africa, and instead of the former respect 
and cordiality at Zanzibar we now hear of a bitter ill-will and ani- 


® Contrast Governor Strahan’s proclamation re slavery on the West Coast: 
* When the Queen speaks in this way it is not a matter for palaver, question, hesita- 
tion, or doubt, but she expects obedience and assent.’ 
%) Five Years in Madagasqar, Colonel F, C. Maude, V.C., C.B, p. 98. 
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mosity as characterising the feeling of the Arabs towards us. It is 
the natural result of weak, hesitating, and half-hearted measures. 
It would therefore be advisable to substitute loyal Indian troops for 
the Zanzibar ‘army,’ which mutinied on a former occasion, and to 
see that our men-of-war were in readiness for any eventuality. 


Note.—The above article was written early in November. Since 
that date the slavery convention concluded by Lord Cromer in Egypt 
has been published. It will be noted that the legal status is abolished 
in that Mohammedan country in terms more peremptory and unmis- 
takable than those of the 1843 Indian Act.” If Article V of this 
convention can be feasible amid all our difficulties in Egypt, surely 
it should be enforceable in our protectorate of Zanzibar. Its enact- 
ment is a still more striking proof of the inapplicability of the argu- 
ments founded on the immutability of Koran law. 

F. D. LuGarp. 


2 Article V: ‘Every slave on Egyptian territory is entitled to his full and com- 
plete freedom, and may demand letters of enfranchisement whenever he desires to do 
so.” The India Act (V of 1843) consists of four short clauses, all of which are impor- 
tant, but the fourth is perhaps the most essential: ‘It is hereby enacted that any 
act which would be a penal offence if done to a free man shall be equally an offence 
if done to any person on the pretext of his being in a condition of slavery.’ 
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A CORRECTION AND APOLOGY 


Ix my paper in last month’s number of this Review, entitled ‘Church Defence or 
Church Reform,’ I drew attention to a curious mistake in our Church Calendars, 
<lue to that very frequent source of inaccuracy, the confusivn of the letters m and 
«, which every one whose business it is to correct his own or other people’s proof- 
sheets is familiar with. I pointed out that on the 7th of September an unknown 
saint had been introduced into our Anglican Calendars under the name of Enurchus, 
and I added: ‘It is a mere printer's blunder for Euurtius or Evertius—a blunder 
which has never been set right in our Prayer Books down to the present hour.’ 

Mr. U. J. Clay, who was the head of the Cambridge University Printing Press 
for more than forty years, and to whose energy, sagacity, untiring vigilance, and 
rare good taste in his own department Cambridge owes so much, calls me to task 
for this statement, and turns the tables upon me by convicting me of a blunder 
which amounts almost to a libel. 

‘I well remember,’ he writes, ‘ that Doctor Corrie, then Master of Jesus and a 
member of the Press Syndicate, brought the question of the alteration of this word 
to “ Evurtius” before the Syndicate ; and in 1863, and I believe ever since, our 
Cambridge books have followed this spelling. It is sad to observe that you, 
criginally a Cambridge man, must have been using other than Cambridge editions of 
the Prayer Book.’ 

Well! it is sad; I quite admit it, and I lament the fact and apologise for un- 
intentional defamation. But a curious little article might be written upon this 
odd oversight, which has run the gauntlet of countless revisers of one kind or 
another from the days of the ‘Sealed Books ’—in which it appears—down to our 
own time. 

The only almanack in which, as far as I know, the original mistake has been 
corrected is that wonder of wonders Whitaker's Almanack ; and thereby hangs a 
tale which is not without its curious interest. 

When I edited the late Dr. Husenbeth’s Emblems of Saints in 1882, I found in 
his list of ‘ Saints with their Emblems’ my old friend ‘ Enurchus’ enriched by an 
additional u and transformed into Eunurchus: whereupon I ventured to add a note 
[*Query Euurtius ?’). 

Now the late Mr. Whitaker was a great enthusiast on Saint lore and icono- 
graphy, and though in 1882 ‘ St. Enurchus’ is to be found in his usual place in the 
great Almanack, in 1883 he appears as St. Enurchus or Evertius. Next year, 
however, in 1884, he stands simply as Evertius, and after that he looks out upon 
us as ‘St. Evurtius.’ Clearly Whitaker had seen my book, and followed the 
immortal precept of Captain Cuttle. 

The question still remains—and it really is a very odd question—How did Dr. 
Husenbeth, a priest of the Church of Rome and a man of very great and wide 
learning in liturgical matters, come to adopt the name of Enurchus, and to find an 
emblem for him too ? 


AvuGustus JESSOPP. 
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